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A NOTE ON THE UNIVERSITY W/ITS 
(EXCLUDING MARLOWE) 

'tilth their hrlef life-sketches, comments upon their 
Drunatic Works and their general estimates as 
Dramatists. 

Elizabethan drama as we know it was created by a 
group of young playwri^ts. Sometimes known as the 
Univeisity Wits. Beginning theii attack on their London 
stage in the early eighties, they carried it by storm and 
held the Boards for a full decade until one by one they 
dropped out of the scene. Their plays were the popular 
successes when young Shakespeare came to London and 
must have been an amazing revelation of the power and 
beauty of new drama to one who as a boy in rural 
Stratford, had seen only survivals of the old morals and 
Interludes piesentcd by travelling companies. These new 
playwrights did not constitute a school with some definite 
formula for the creation of a new drama. Each was an 
individual genius and contributed something of his own 
to the popular stage; there is vast difference between the 
courtly comedies of Iviy and the heroic tragedies of 
Marlowe. 

Yet there is an essential si'iiilaiity between them 
that goes far to unify their woiL. They were all bom 
poets, mskers, inventors: not one of them was content to 
follow the beaten path of traditional drama. They were 
all artists in words, consciously engaged in deyiting for the 
dramma a better medium of expiession than it had hither- 
to possessed. They were ail imbued with the spirit of ro- 
mance, seekers after the strange and lovcis of beauty. 
Furthemiure they had all cnjrycd a sound clas.sifical 
education— all but Kyd were university graduates— which 
gave them command of classical ^ourctt. an aeqain- 
tance with clasMcal mcdels, and admiration for the 
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polished dialogue of comedy and the stately spee;;h of 
tragedy in the classical masterpieces. They were, how- 
ever, loving students rather than slavish imitators of that 
drama like the young gentlemen of the Inns of Court; they 
borrowed freely from their models, but rather for the 
purpose of enricbing and improving popular drama than 
of transforming it into an imitation of the classics. An 
explanation of their free handling of the revered classic 
models is found in another common bond which unites the 
members of this group. They were all professional drama- 
tists writing for the public stage at a time when this 
career offrred a man of letter the quickest and the surest 
reward in ready cash. But this reward could only be 
obtained if their plays were successful upon the stage, 
and of success or failure London was the final arbiter. To 
gain their daily bread these playwrights would have been 
forced even against their will to make large concessions to 
the demands of the public. Yet it is more than doubtful 
if there was any conscious yielding on their partr they 
were themselves members of the public for which they 
wrote, men about town for the most part gay Bohemians 
and haunters of taverq/i. They shar^ the tastes of their 
public, but their education and their inborn talent 
cnabl-.d them to guide, purify, and elevate these tastes 
till at last they trained as audience ready to receive and 
applaud the work of Shakespeare. 

JOHN LYLY 

I. Life:— 

John Lyly, born C. ISS4, came of a Hapsbirc 
family and was the grandson of William Lyly, Colet’s 
first headmaster of Paul's school. His father, Peter Lyly, 
was a diocesan official at Canterbury, and the dramatist, 
therefore, was probably born in the catherdal city. He 
was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford (B. A. 1573; 
M. A., 1575), and also studied at Cambridge (M. A., 
1579). In 1579 Lyly achieved fame by his Euphves, the 
Anatomy of Wit which depicted the well bred man of Eli- 
zabethan standards, and popularized in elegant circles a 
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predous style of writing and speaking. “Our nations are 
in his debt for a new English which he taught them” 
wrote Edward Blount, who edited Six Court Plttys in 1632. 

All our ladies were then his scholars (and) that 

beauty in court which could not parley Euphuism was as 
little regarded, as she which now there speaks not Fre- 
nch.” During the ISSO’s Lyly wrote dramas for Paul’s 
boys for presentation at Court. All but one is in the same 
selfconscious prose employed in Euphues. From 1589 to 
1601 Lyly was a memember of Parliament, and he seems 
to have been involved on the episcopal side m the Mare- 
prelate controversy : 

In literature everything which Lyly did was calcula- 
ted to advance him at ccurt. About 1585 he seems to 
have had some promise of favour from the Queen and 
later a hint to “aim his courses at the Revels.” But, if 
so, he was diiappointed; in 1597 the masership had 
been definitely promised to George Bue and there exist 
several letters in which Lyly complains bitterly of the 
wrong done him. Thirteen yeais your Highness’ servant, 
but yet nothing. Twenty friends that though they say 
will be sure, I find them suie to be slow. A thousand 
hopes, but all nothing; a hundred promises but yet 
nothing. Thus casting up the inventory of my friends, 
hopes, premises, and times — the summa totalis am- 
ounteth to just nothing.’’ He died in November 1606. 

2. Dramatic Works 

(a) The woman in the Moone (c. 1584; published 
1597). Only play in (blank) verse. Satiri/es 
women. Elizabeth likened to Pandora. Poe- 
tic in conception. A music drama but 
without Lyly *8 usual wit. 

(b) Alexardar and Campaspe (1584). Euphuistic 
prose comedy, based on an histoiic anecdote. 
Neatness of epigram, wit of dialogue, ingenuity 
of thought. Many characters, Lyrics ; “What 
bird so sings yet so does wail” ; and 
particularly. 
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"Cupid and my Campaspe play’d 
At cards for kisses ; Cupid paid.” 

(c) Sapho and Phao (1584). Prose court-allcgrry, 
based on a pseudo-classical myth. Sapho is 
Elizabeth. Phao is the Duke d Alencon. 

(d) Endimion, the Man in tlae Moone. (c. 1581). 
Allegorical prose-play. Fnquently said to 
concern Elizabeth (Cynthia, the Moone or the 
Chaste Huntress), Mary Stuart or lady 
Sheffield (Tellus), James of Scotland or Leice 
stcr (Endimion), the Earl of Sussex or Sir 
Philip Sidney (Eumcnides), the countess of 
Shrewbury (Dispass), and others. Countem- 
porary criticism inclined to reject traditional 
reading. First to introduce fairies into the 
English drama: Characters; Sir Tophts and 
his page Epiton. 

(c) Midas (1592). Skilful prose court allegory. 
Patable of Philip 11 s (Midas's) cffronter> m 
attempting to rival England (Lesbos). Lyric: 
'My Daphnes 's hair is twisted gold.’’ 

3. General Estimate : — 

With vivid imagination and a sense of form which 
respectively played upon and made his careful diction. 
Lyly helped mould English piose. His distinctions are 
an equable style, neat phraseology read> lythm, and 
ever-present opulence. Only his excesses have teen dis- 
paraged; his dialogue for example has been satirized in 
the speeches of Shakespeare s Don Adriano de Armado, 
Jonson’s Pnntravolo. Scott's Sir Pieicie ShaAon. Influen- 
ced Greene; Lodge and Sidney. As a playwright, Lyly is 
considered the creator of essentially high comedy. Stilted 
talk, little plot, and anaemic although sometimes happy 
charac.erization areseasawed by pretty fancies and 
delightful songs, smart talk prose dialogue and personal 
and current event allusions, fair motivating action and 
love-story suspense, subtle comedy and saucy wit instead 
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ol buffoonery and knocks about humour. Court comedies 
gave hints to othei playwrights and to Shakespeare by 
theit virtuoso treatment of prose, dninty lyrics and 
music (his Anacreontics are the best produced sixteenth 
century England) and their romantic masques. 

Courtly love, then, is central theme of nearly all 
ofLyly's plays. It is, to be sure, a rather cool and 
unemotional love, a graceful fan^ rather than a com 
suming passion. His aim, he tells us in the Prologue to 
Sapho and Phao, wa^: “lo breed ^if it might be) soft smi- 
ling, nor loud laughing, knowing it to the wise to be as 
gieat pleasure to hear counsel mixed with wit, as to the 
foolish to have spsr mingled with rudeness” Rudeness, 
in fact, the old pr ofa'aiy and foul language, Lyly banished 
from his work. As a substitute he offered "Counsel mixed 
with wit,’' advice on the good life, couched in the witty 
epigrammatic phrase which would provoke ‘ soft smiling” 
rather than the loud guffaw. If today Lyly's ‘counsel” 
seenia outmoded, his “wit” thin, his frequent puns 
absurd we should remember that all this was new on 
the Elizabethan stage. Lyly was the first English play- 
wright to recognize in his first play ‘Campaspe,' 1584, 
that innocent love may be a m liter for pleasant entenain- 
menl, and the entertainment he offered his audience 
sprang in the main from the polished, not to say 
sophisticated dialogue. 

The action, in Lyly’s plays, is anything but exciting. 
His plots drawn for the most part from classical myth or 
legend, are simple and regular, but so slight that to fill 
up his orthodox five acts he has constant recourse to inter- 
calary scenes in which minor characteis divert iLe 
audience with song, with dancing, or with mcckcry cf 
some lidiculous butt. These chataoierr, often enough, 
are drawn from contemporary English life and there is 
also occasional, more or less veiled, allusion to contempo- 
rary characters, to the Queen herself a- Cynthia in 
Endimion, to Philip of Spain in Midas. As a reiult we 
often get a curious amalgam of the classical, the romantic 
and the realistic. 
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II. George Peele 

1. Life:— 

Born about ISS6, George Peele was the «on of a 
clerk in Christ's Hospital ahd was educated there, at 
Broadgates Hall (Now Prembroke College), and Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he procceeded B. A.. 1577, and 
M. A. 1579. While at Oxford Peele participated in 
amateur theatricals. A roisterer and a spendthrift, upon 
his return to London Peele led so riotous an existence that 
the governors of Christs’ Hospital rc^quested their clerk in 
1579 to “discharge his house of his son George Peele” 
But the young man did acquire a reputation as a wit, 
and the Merry Conceited jest qf George Peek, a chapbook 
published a decade after his death, depicts as a traverner’ 
a wencher, and a cheat. About 1583 he married a woman 
of some means; sometime after 1596, bupied out by 
dissipation, he died. 

Dramatic Works : — 

(a) The Arraignment of Paris. (1581 : published 

1584) Court masque-play. Award of the 
apple to the nymph Eliza is obviously 
flattery of Queen Elizabeth before whom the 
five-act play was acted by the children of the 
Chapel Royal. Most alive character of all his 
play is Oenone. Innovates the combinations 
of mythological and pastoral elements Absence 
of varied and subtle characterization almost 
forgotten because of diarmig nature 
descriptions, pleasant songs, delicate verse in 
a harmonizing variety of meters skilftilly 
commanded. Genuine dramatic sense, 
influenced by Spenser’s Shepheard’s Calender, 
Greene’s Orlando Furioso, the folk tales 
Childe Rowland and the Three Heads of the 
Well, and by Anello Paulli’s II Giuditio di 
paride. 

(b) Edward the First, (c 1591; published 1593) 
Early historical play, crude yet an advance in 
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the chronical type, helps usher in the historical 
plays of Shakesp^re. Lyrical, tender. 

(c) The Battle of Alcazer (c 1589; published 
1584). Verse-play in whidi the historical 
English adventurer Thomas Stucley (c. 1525- 
1578) appears. Source is an anonymous 
pamphlet. Much indil^ent poetry. Imitates 
Crccne and Marlowe. 

(d) The Old Wives’ Tale (acted c. 1591; published 
1595^. Prose-play which for the iirst time in 
English satirizes the romantic dramas of the 
day: Conventional devices and construction; 
original sources and purpose. Notable induc- 
tion, Topical characters; e.g. Huanebango is 
Gabriel Harvey. Influenced, it did not inspire, 
Milton's Comus (p. 279) Title later used by 
Arnold Bennett (1867-1931), 

(c) The Love of David and Fair Bethsabc (c. 1587 
published 1599). Only extant Elizabethan 
play with a wholly scriptural subject; a poetic 
paraphrase in beautinil blank verse of 
2 Samuel XI XX. Ornamental and sonorous 
diction, colourful passages; slow moving, prettily 
rhetorical, frigidly decorative. Has a Greek 
chorus. Iniluenccd ‘Milton’s Paradise Lost* 
(P. 286) (Similar drama written by Racine 
Ninety years later in Esther, 1689). 

It is no easy matter to determine Peele's contribution 
to the swiftly advancing Elizabethan drama. Had we 
a complete collection of his works, such a judgement 
would be easier: bu‘ much that he wrote has apparently 
been lost. If, as some believe, he was at least part author 
of a lost, Titus Andronkus, the old King Lear, 
and The Troublesome Reign of King John, hewasia a 
veiy true sense one of Shake^ieare’s predecssors, since 
the master thou^t well enough of all these plays to 
zecast them for lus company. 
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Inspite of our imperfect knowledge of Pcele it still 
seems possible to note in what fashion he assisied in the 
transformation of the native drama. He familiarized the 
audiences of the public theatres with classic myth and 
legend his plays are packed with allusions to all the gods 
of Olympus. In sharp contrast to this parade of classic lore 
is his fondness for the homely and familiar sides of 
English life This is shown not only in the Old Wives’ 
Tale, but even more plainly in the Robin Hood episodes 
of Edward 1. A somewhat blatant Chauvinism, as in his 
outrageous treatment of Eleanor of Castile in this play is 
the reverse of that spirit of conscious national pride that 
marks the years just before and after the defeat of the 
Armada. 

Finally, and most important of all, Pcele was a real 
poet and helped to touch the native drama with some 
sense of beauty. One finds ihroughoul his work a 
genuine delight in wo.ds for word’s sake, a }of in the art 
which plays in with words in such a way as to convey their 
beauty to the hearer. Peele, we know, had read Soenser, 
he lifts a simile from The 'Faerie Queene’ to adoi n a 
speech in David and Bethsabe. He was writing blank 
verse when Marlowe was still at college. His verse, to be 
sure, never attains the strength and Splendour of Marlowe's; 
it tends too often to sink into a somewhat sugary sweetness. 
The truth is that Peele was a lyric rather than a dramatic 
poet; the songs in his plays are of the best things in 
them; there are few lovelier lyrics in Elizabethan drama 
than the song with which Bethsabe opens the play that 
beais her name : 

“Hot sun cool fire, temper’d with sweet air. 

Black shade, fair nurse, shadow my nhite haii”* 

ROBERT GREENE 

Ltfe 

The most picturesque of the “University Wits”, 
Robert Greene was bom of middle class stock in Norwich 
about 1558. entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a 
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si^arin 1575, received the B. A. degree in 1578 and 
the M. A. in 1583. Greene was also master of Arts af 
Oxford, 1588. His latecatcer is known from his 
autobiographical pamphlets. Apparently he travelled in 
Spain and Italy where he Irarned to practice “such 
villian as a abominable to declare.” He married a good 
wlife, but deserted her and their child foi the sister~of a 
notorious character of the Loid)n unie -world. He 
became a “penner of love-pamphlets’* in the Euphuistic 
aicadian manner, the best of which arc Pundosto (1588) 
and Menophon (1589); the wnler of charming lyrics; the 
producer of repentance tracts and liction which were in- 
tended to be thought thinly veild autobiography; and the 
author of expose’s of the London Coney-catchers. 
Gradully Greene nrifted into the theatre, alwa>s think- 
ing himself above such occupation. It is not necessary 
to believe Grreene quite black as he painted himself; if 
he committed even a fraction of evil he c>)nfessed to, 
he was the most unmitigated scoundrel that ever lived. 
He was simply a journalist who was born before the days 
of tabloids and cheap mag^incs who capitalized upon his 
Bohemian existence and his bad reputation. He died 
after *‘a banquet of Rhenish wine and picked herring.” 
in a squalid lodging penning on his deathbed a torching 
letter to his deserted wife and a pamphlet called A Goats- 
worth of wit Bought yiith a Million of Repentance (1522). 

Works : — 

(a) PANDOSTO or Dorastus and Fawnia (1588). 
Pastoral prose romance based on r Polish tale, 
and in turn ihc source of the whole plot of 
Shakespeare’s -Winter’s Talc’ (P. 221) Fownia 
Doristus. and Bellaria are resqcctively 
Shakespeare’s Perdita, Floti/el, and Hermione 
Euphurstic moralizing; influenced by Sidney’s 
Arcadia Song: ‘-Ah 1 were she pitiftil as he Is 
fair.” 

(b) Menophon (1589) Prose-verse romanc e, One 
source probably William Warner's Albion’s 
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England (Bk. IV. Chap. XX) Arcadian songs: 
‘'Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee; 
like to Diana in her summer weed.” 

(c) Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (1589). Verse* 
pto'c romance on white-magic supposedly 
written in emulation of Mailowe's ‘Faustus*; a 
play on black-magic (F. 157). Ixjve sto^ 
probably original, while the plot proper is 
derived from the tale. The famous historic 
Friar Bacon (late 16th century ?). Magic 
scenes reminiscent of the older morality play ; 
Pastoral descriptions are almost a new 
departure; pictures of life as diamatic as those 
in Shakespeare’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
(P. 194). Prince Edward and Maigarctte 
immediate protoypes of Shakespeare’s Prince 
Hal and Perdita. 

(d) The Scotti.sh History of James the Fourth 
(c 1591). English pseudo-history chronicle 
play. Imaginary account based on the first 
novel of the thinJ decade of Giraldi Cinthio’s 
Heeatommithi. Lady Ida, with whtm the 
King has fallen in love and Queen Dorothea, 
who symboli?cs the Griselda unable to subject 
the King of plotting her death, redeem an 
otherwise languid^ play : see, for example the 
touching reconciliation at the close. Most 
perfect in technique of all his plays. 

(cl Orlando Furioso (1596). Adapted from Sir 
John Harrington’s translation of Ariosto’s 
poem. Occasionally effective. 

What Greene tried to do is clear enough. He took 
from a collection of Italian tales a romantic story of 
wifely love, persecuted but triumphant, transferred the 
tale with sublime indifference to the facts, to a period in 
Scottish history the protagonist, James is supposed to be 
Scottish king who fell at Flodden and set the whole in a 
strange fantastic framework. In the Induction Obern, King 
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of the Fairies, encounters Bohan a Scottish knight who, 
finding ‘’the court ill, the country worse, and the city 
worst of all” has retired to live in an empty tomb. 
After some dancing and bits of magic Bohan bids 
Oberon come with him ‘ to the gallery”, i e. the upper 
stage, and see a story acted that will demonstrate the 
wicked folly of the world. Here the play proper begins. 
Briefly it runs as follws * James of Scotland, married 
to Dorothea, the King of England’s daughter, falls in 
love with Ida daughter of Scottish countess and seeks, 
her for his mistress. When she refuses, he plans to have 
the Queen murdered so that he may wed her. Learning 
of the plot, the Queen escapes disguised as a squire, but 
is overtaken by a hired assasin is dangerously wounded, 
and left for dead. Rescued by a Srollish knight she is 
conveyed to his house, where his wife falls in love with 
her. The King of England, angered at the report of his 
daughter’s murder, invades Scotland and carries all 
before him. Hearing this the Queen, who has never 
ceased to love her guilty husband, reveals her sex to the 
lady who loves her, proceeds the camp, stops an immi- 
nent battle, forgives her husband, and reconciles the 
two kings. 

Here we have something new in English drama, the 
germ of what was later to emerge u full-fledged tragi- 
comedy. Compared with the masterpieces of Shakespeare, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher “James IV” is a rather feeble 
piece of work, but Greene deserves no little credit for 
his introduction of this genre upon the English stage. 
And hr deserves more than a little credit for his charac- 
terization of the two ladies who figure in the play, the 
chaste and gentle Ida and the devoted Dorethea. 
Along with Margaret in Friar Bacon these ladies form a 
very charming than the shadowy women of Lyly’s plays, 
they strike « note of true romance and are in a sense the 
forerunners of such romantic heroines as Rosalind, Viola, 
and Imogen. In these last plays and it is by these alone 
that Greene should be judged— the romratic scene has 
shifted from strange lands to the British Isles, and a 
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bicath of country airs of country sports and dances, of 
country lads and lasses, blows across a stage that in 
'Greene's day too often reechoed to the rant of foreign 
penetrates. 

Greene’s career as a dramatist was of the briefest ; 
there is no extant play of his that we can date before 
1587. nothing later than iS91. In his last years he 
seems to have quarrelled with most of his friends, broken 
with the actors whom he had always despised, and sunk 
to the company of the lowest dregs of London. Some 
time in August, 1592 he indulged in a banquet of 
Rhine wine and pickled herring, and his constitution, 
enfeebled by years of debauchery, succumbed completly. 
He died on September, 1592, and was crowned on his 
death-bed with a garland of poc*’s bays. Greene is a 
pathetic rather than a tragic figure, a sentimentalist a 
waverer beteen high ideals ard low living, *a fluent 
pamphleteer and a true poet. As a playwright, the 
author of the first romantic comedy and the first forerun- 
ner of tragic-comedy holds an assured place in the history 
of Elizabethan drama. 

THOMA.S KYD 

A Life 


Thomas Kyd was born in London in 1518, the .son of 
a scrivener, he attended the Merchant Tailors' school, 
where he had Richard Mulcaster as Headmaster but he 
probably d'd not go to the university. For a time he 
followed his father’s calling then joined the coterie 
around the Countess of Pembroke inticsted in developing 
a literary tragedy on Senecan models. For this group he 
translated the Cornelia of Robert Gamier, a French 
Senecan* and this drama is the only one of Kyd to bear 
his name. For a time too, Kyd was associated with 
Marlowe and wrote in the same chamber with him (1S21). 
His friendship with Marlowe got him into a trouble on 
charge of atheism and in 1593 he was arrested on suspi- 
cion of having w'itten certain ‘lewd and mutinous 
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libels** against foreigners on a wall of the Dutch 
Churchyard in London. He was tortured, explained 
away the chatge of atheism, and was released. Mean* 
while, Marlowe had been killed. In 1594 Kyd died 
intestate and his parents renounced the administration 
of his efFccis. 

B. Worita : 

ta) The Spanish Tragedy (ante 1600; possibely c. 
1585) Non religious dramas most popular of 
plays in its own time, introduced the type 
known as “the tragedy of blood'* to which 
Titus Andronicus (P. 178) belongs. Hamlet 
itself is said to be a refinement based upon 
the Di 'Hamlet, asciibed to Kyd. (The Ur* 
Hamlet, through its German prefix meaning 
“primordial'* is used to describe a conjectured 
Hamlet play no longer available). 

Play in frequently ranting as well as 
tame blank verse, of horror pilled, Seneca*like 
upon horror, of murder, unbridled frenzy, 
bloodshed and sudden death, (other Senecan 
influences apparently in the chorus tne ghost, 
the declamation, and the frequent baJanced 
speeches or sticomythy). Large tragical 
conceptions, not wholly without pathos, reveals 
how the interaction of episode and developing 
story bears upon the crystalization of beefy 
character, althoueh essentially, Hicronirao is 
paroxysmally rhet<’rical and Be1*imperia 
merely a plot-pcrsorage. Style parodied by 
Shakespeare in the play .scene before the king 
in Hamlet and as in the later, there is a 
ghost, a play within a play (contained in 
Henry Wotton*s collection of five stories, 
published in 1578 as courtlie Controuverise of 
Cupids cautles), and at the curtain's fall, 
corpses dripping blood upon the stage. 
(Hamlet, however, is different in that it is the 
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story of revenge of a son for the murder of his 
father). 

vb) Arden of Feversham (1S92). Has been attribu- 
ted to Kyd. or to an imitator, or even to 
Shakespeare himself. First extent example 
of the domestic tragedy is founded on a 
murder commited in IfSI. A sickening reality 
of the relations between Alice and Mosbie. 
Vivid dramatic. 

(c) Porapey, the great, his Faire Cornelides 
Tragedy (1595) Scnecan tragedy in blank verse 
based on a French work by Robert Gamier. 

The Spanish Tragedy is a blend of classical theory 
and popular practice, it contains something for all the 
varied tastes of the time. From Seneca Kyd drew a sense 
of structure, a division of the play into acts and scenes, 
no mere dramatized narrative, but a plot carefully built 
up with beginning, middle, and end motivation, sus- 
pense, counter-action and catastrophe Kyd borrowed 
also some characteristic bits of Scnecan technique the 
revengeful ghost who opens the play, the Chorus, the 
epic reports as by the classical Nunitus. All these, of 
course, delighted the scholars in audience, as did the 
Latin quotations and paraphrases of the classics scattered 
liberally through the play. The extreme sensationalism, 
the grim pursuit of revenge, the madness of the hero, the 
murders and the mutilation were aM jnstilicd by the 
example of Seneca and were no doubt approved by the 
scholarly as well as enjoyed by the ignorant audience. 
From Seneca, too, Kyd gets his sense of style. He sternly 
excites the old popular horeseplay and buffoonery, what 
humour remains is grim and quite in keeping with the 
action. The stately tirades, the Sententiae, the many cla- 
ssical allusions, all show, Kyd aiming at something far 
above the popular drama of his day Finally although in 
complete and faltering fashion Kyd like Seneca, attempts 
to excite interest in the tragic conflicts within his 
characters; Hieronimo*s grief his passion for revenge, 
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his intent madness and his exultation when his revenge 
is achieved: all this is the centre of interest of the play. 
Ambition, love, and hatred are the motions that influence 
the actions of the main characters, and these characters; 
in spite of a somewhat stiff drawing, are real people, not 
allegorical symbols. This is especially true of Bel* 
imperia, the proud and passionate heroine, and her 
brother, Lorenzo, the first Machiavellian villain in 
Elizabethan tragedy. Kyd’s characterization of the 
protaganist is not so successful. Hicronimo is too full of 
words; and in the present text the outline of bis figure 
has been further blurred by later “additons’' which 
emphasize his madness. It remained for Shakespeare to 
achieve his supreme triumph in the character of a 
revenger hesitant upon the brink of madness, but Kyd at 
least pointed the way to this achievement. 

From populai practice, on the other hand, Kyd 
drew his sense of the need of action on the stage, the most 
important events of his play arc not reported, but 
represented before the eyes of the audience. One scene, 
especially, the murder of Horatio and the discovery of his 
body by his father suddenly aroused from sleep, so imp- 
ressed the public that it is referred to over and over in the 
popular literature and drama ol the time, and is pictured 
in the rude wood-cut which adorns the title- 
page of a late edition. Kyd presents the whole sto^ in 
action; in fact he tell« too much : the sub plot, laid in 
Portugal, might well be dispensed wiih. Yet it is clear 
that Kyd had an extradinary sense of stage effect; the 
discovery of Horatio's body, the hanging of the tool 
villain, the meeting of Hicronimo with the father of 
another muidcred son, the bloody handkerchief, and the 
sudden and spectacular catastrophe including the 
presentation to the actors and the audience of the body of 
the murdered man, the cause of all this woe pack the 
play with thrills. 

One another often negk'''ied point may be touched 
upon; Kyd’s sense of dramatic realism in speech. Much 
of the play, to be sure, is written in the high flown style 
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which he {.fleeted in imitation of his classical, on the other 
hand there are scenes in simple homely pro^e; there are 
flashes, too, seldom but striking, of real dramatic uttera- 
nce. Bcl-impcria’s cry “O, save him; brother.” Hieroni 
mo’s Atlas, it is Hoialio, his muttered “co by, go by” as 
he slinks away from the presence pf the King, his fateful’ 
words to I orerzo, “I'll play the murderer, I ts arrant you’ 
these and many more show a dawning sense of effective 
dramatic speech. Kyd was no great poet: he was 
certainly a born playwright. 



INTRODUCING MARLOWE 
Critical Qoeations aith Ansacrs 

Q. 1. Give a brief sketch of the life andUteiaiy 
career of Christophtf Marlowe. 

Ana. It is admitted on all hands that Christopher 
Marlowe was the greatest predecessor of Shakespeare in 
the English drama and that he was the first great poet 
who used the modern English language. He was the son 
of a shoe>makei and was bom at Canterbury and baptized 
also on the 26th of February, 1564. He joined the King’s 
School, Canterbury in 1578, and from this school he was 
sent to Benet College, Cambridge. He matriculated in 
1581, took his B.A. degree in 1584 and his M.A. degree 
ill 1587. Francis Kett was a Fellow and tutor of Benet 
College. He was a mystic and was burnt for heresy in 
1589. Some of the scholars believe that Francis Kett was 
responsible for Matlowe’s atheistic attitude towards 
religion, As regards Marlowe’s atheistic leanings we find 
some reference in Harold Osborne’s statements made 
sometime in the month ot May, 1593 when Thomas 
Kyd was in trouble with the government: “His rooms were 
searched and among his pages were found some atheistical 
documents, which he alleged to be the property of 
Marlowe and to have been left from the period when 
they wcikcd together. Marlowe was summoned before 
the Privy Council to answer for his alleged heretical 
views. He was not imprisoned and apparently appre> 
bended on sei ious danger. There is not sufficient evidence 
that he was ever engaged in political intrigue and he had 
powerful suppliers. It is true, a formal indictment foi 
blasphemy was drawn up against him by one Richard 
Baines, but before action was taken Marlowe was 
dead.” 

It is believed that Marlowe after having left 
Cambridge went abroed as a secret service agent on 
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t>ehaff of his government because when Benet College 
hesitated to grant Marlowe the M. A. degree, the 
Government recommended his case to the college autho- 
rities for favourable con»ideration of which there is a 
mention in Privy Council Register in the following 
numner ; 

“Whereas it was reported that Christopher Marlowe 
was determined to have gone beyond the seas to remain, 
their Lordships thought good to certify (hat he had no 
such intent but that in all his ac ions he had behaved 
himself orderly and discreetly whereby he had done. Her 
Majesty good service and deserved to be rewarded for his 
faithful dealing. Their Lordships request that the 
rumour thereof should be allayed by all possible means 
and that he should be furthered in the degree he was to 
take at this commencement, because it was not Her 
Majesty’s pleasure that anyone employed jhould he 
defamed by those that are ignorant of the affairs he v ent 
about.” 

The above statement clearly shows that Marlowe did 
a Tot of service to the government which placed him in 
the good books of the Privy Council. Some of the 
scholars aic inclined to believe that Marlowe was helpful 
to the detection and exposure of the notorious ^bington 
pfot which finally led to the execution of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. 

After taking the M. A. degree in 1587 Marlowe went 
to London for his literary carrer. Like Greene and Peelc, 
Marlowe also began to write for the stage. Marlowe was 
a friend to Nash, and Chapman who were his contempo- 
rary writers. For sometimes he was quite friendly to 
Greene and Thomas Kyd but afterwards he cut off his 
connections with them. Marlowe’s plays were first of 
all taken up by the Company of Lord Admiral, Howard 
of Ffftngham, and then, by the Company ofFcrdirando 
Stanley, Lord Strange. In October, 1589, Marlowe was 
suBunoned before the Newgate Session probably cn a 
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charge of disturbing the peace of the theatre, bat he was 
released on bail. 

It is repoted that some day in tavern in Deptford, 
Marlowe spent the day in the company of Ingram Friser, 
Robert Poley and Nicholas Skercs: and it is farther 
leported that Frizer in a brawl in the ta\cm killed 
Marlowe with a dagger. With regard to the manner of 
Marlowe's death William Modlen remarks. “Until 
recently Marlowe’s death was believed chiefly on the autho* 
rity of Deptford Church Repisier, to have been due to a 
drunken brawl in which he was stabhed by a serving man 
named Francis Archer. Some few years ago. however, an 
American scholar, Dr. Hotson of Harvard, found con- 
c1u.sive evidence in the Record Office and other sources 
that Marlowe had been assassinated on political grounds 
by a cerrain Ingram Ftirer, both being secret seivicc men. 
Frirer received the Queen’s pardon, June 28, 1593, the 
murder having been committed May 30.” 

Dekker, George Peelc— all lamented the death of 
Mailoweand praised his poetic genius. Mark what 
Drayton writes about : 

“Neat Marlowe, bathed in the Ihespian springs. 

And in him those brave transturary things 

That youi fiist poets had, his raptures were 

All air and lire, which made his verses clear . 

For that fine madness still he did retain. 

Which rightly should pov^ess a poet’s brain.” 

Marlowe’s Tamburlaine the Gnat appeared in two 
parts first propuced in 1S80 Though this play was a 
work of immaturity but its exaggerated emotions and 
incidents contributed to its succcfs upon the stage. 
Nevertheless, it exercised a great influence upon the 
Fnglish tragedy. Next came The Tragical History oj 
Jtoctor Faustus in 1588. This play is rather a series of 
detached scenes than a harmoniously worked out drama, 
but then, it proved to be highly impressive because of 
some of its notable scenes The Famous Tragedy of the Rich 
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lew of Malta came out soon after the year 1 588. The 
first two Acts are definitely superior to the succeeding 
Acts of the play. Edward II was produced probably in 
1590, and it can be jiKtIy regarded as the mattire&t of 
Marlowe’s plays, because there is no poetic extravagance 
in it, no loose plot, no mere series of Acts and scenes, 
no weak planning or execution of the dramatic art. The 
Massacre oj Paris is probably the weakest of Marlowe’s 
plays. It IS remarkable only for its anti>catholic tone. 
The Tragedy Dido was commenced by Marlowe but 
completed by Nash. The epic i|uality of Marlowe's poetic 
genius is dearly visible in this play otherwise it is not 
worth the notice. 

Although Marlowe is known as a dramatist yet he 
was more a poet than a dramatist. His incomplete poem, 
'‘Hero and Lcander” came out first in IS98.lt is com- 
posed in heroic couplets, and it is leg^ded as the 
greatest and most iniiuential poem of the Elnrabethan 
age. George Chapman completed Ibis poem and paid 
it the highest tribute. Sliakespcare also has lovingly 
called Marlowe the *Dcad Shepherd,’ while he has in his 
As You Like It the line, “Whoever loved that loved not 
at first sight.” Marlowe’s pastoral poem. Come live with 
me and he my Lave is also remarked for its sweetness. 
One of the scholars has remarked about Marlowe’s 
character, temper, views and attitudes: 

“From the scanty information at our disposal, 
Marlowe seems to have been a young man of bold self- 
assurance, of passionate and fiery temper both in word 
and act, and of a biting and sarcastic tongue. His con- 
versation was rationalistic and Iconolastic; he was apt 
to speak irreverently and flippantly upon religions matters. 
Thus he stocked many of his milder associates during 
his life, and after his death incurred the serious charge 
of atheism. When we remember such passages in his writ- 
ings as the lost soliloquy of Faustus, it is impossible to 
write down Marlowe as a mere cynic in religion. Yet 
it is most probable that he was going through a period of 
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religious dnub' and iroubkd by 4he usval intclltdlual 
difTicultits about the dodrine of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation etc. Such doubts aid ciuestioninss are 
Statural ina^ung nun of independent intellect aid 
fearless disposition, Miho had for six yeaisbeeii subjected to 
the arid routine of scholastic {dnloscphy as (hen taught tt 
Cambridge, ard ‘vrim had refused to proceed to Holy Or- 
ders at the end of his couise Expressed in convrisalitn 
in violent and somesvh^t imprudent way, such sentiments 
would dRfend the more timid and orthodox minds in a 
age when political «tipprcssion of neligidus unoithodoxy^ 
Was strict." 

0> 2. IVacu the history and devdloimicnt ofthe Fnglidb 
(bania from Ac very beginaiiig right up to the 
teys of Marlone 

Aas. 'The early English diama had its source 
mainly in religion, tfiough later on, it was co*ourcd by 
war, adventure oT sport ara fight, spirit of cohnization, 
lust for wealth and power, and also by the 1trnai.ssancc 
ouriosity for the mysteries of the universe The feudal 
lord and (he priest figuiod largely in the imagination of 
(he English peopleduring the ctirlrest stage cf the English 
drama— they literally became the patomsofthe stage. 
The priest wanted *o instruct while the feudal loid 
wanted to amuse himself as well as others. Accordingly 
'side by side wiA the church processions and the religious 
festivals there came out othei festivals which contained 
religious -as well as secular clwments. 

The earliest dramatic compositions in verse i» 
England were the 'Miracle and Mystery ploys. These 
were veiy frequently acted during the twelfth 
oeniury. The legends of the saints griicrall;)f formed the 
subject matter of (he Miracle plstys, while siibjccfs 
borrowed from the "scriptures lornred the theme and the 
■plot oT Mystery plays. Both Miraele and Mystery plays 
were first acted in the church, then in the churchward, 
mad last of all, on jplatfornis erected in tbe •openair. 
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Gradually, the Miracle pla]^ took more secular and 
human form by slowly giving up the scriptural and 
legendary characters; they used abstractions or symbolical 
characters with a view to amuse and instruct the 
audience. Virtue and vice were detached from their 
religious atmosphere with the result that the Miracle play 
took a new form known as the Morality. But after the 
Reformation movement, the Mysteries and the Moialities 
came to be disliked by the audience because of theii 
previous association with the Old church. The Revival 
of learning produced an intrest in classical studies, and 
consequently, the Englsh drama became mere igular in 
form and nearer to life. The audience began to take 
greater intrest in the depiction of actual human life and, 
in response to the demand of the audience the Interlude 
came into existense in the dramatic field. The Interlude 
is distinguished from the Miracle or the Morality play 
by its element of amusement and fun. Joh^ Heywood 
was the real father of the Interlude in which the characters 
were real men and women and not allegorical 
abstractions. Alongside the Interlude there were Pageants 
and Masques, which were full of scenic representations 
and costume displays in gorgeous colours. So we find 
that the English drama slowly and gradually shifted from 
the church to the market-place or sometime^ to the 
banquet halls of the lords and noblemen. That is why, 
it had to discard its original religious garb and adopt a 
new garb in which human passions were reflected. With 
the transfer of the English drama from the priestly hands 
to the hands of the common people, comedy became more 
popular than tragedy because the common people were 
interested more in runs than in serious thoughts and 
actions that drew tears from the eyes of the audience. 
Tlie most notable comedies of the period were Ralph 
Roister Doister by Nicholas Udall, and Gammar Curtin's 
Neet^ by John Still. 

Tragedy came into the English dramatic field as 
the influence of the Revival of Learning or as the result of 
the translation of the tragedies of Seneca during the 
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fifteenth century. Scncca was adopted as the model of 
the English drama by the playwrights of the fifteenth and 
the sixteenth centuries. The fiist English tragedy was 
Gotfmduc composed jointly by Thoms Sadcviilc ai.d 
Thomos Norton. The Elizabethan drama found its 
cxpres«ion in vaiious forms of plays— tragedies, comedies, 
histories and romances. The brilliant galaxy of the 
Cli/abctlian playwrights were known as the ^-IJnivetsi^ 
Wits,, to which school belonged Greene, Peeic , Lodge, 
Nash, Kyd and last of all, Chiisti>phcr Marlowe who 
paved the way for Shakespeare, the greatest dramatic 
genius of the sixteenth century and also of other 
succeeding centuries. 


Q 3 What were Hie effects of the Rcmissancc iqran the 

English drama ? 

Ans. The Italian Renaissance exercised a great 
iniluerce upon the development of the English drama. 
Marlowe was the first champion of the Renaissance spirit 
in the English drama. The Renaissance was essentially 
an intellectual awakening. It was an effort of the human 
individual to rise above the ligidity and narrowness of 
feudalism and the ciiurch and to find an expression of 
his mind and heart in various ways. For example, the 
Renaissance spirit rebelled against self-contiol and 
asceticism; on the one hand, while on the other, it loved 
freedom, humanism, beauty, versatility and such other 
things which granted the human soul its utmost scope of 
expression. As the result of this new spirit of learning 
and thinking, God went into the background while man 
came to the forefront. The Renaissance spirit can be 
found to some extent in Henry VIII who “meddled with 
all matters and wanted to ba\v every kind of thing in 
abundance.” It is found clearly reflected in Marlowe>i 
Doctor Faustus which breathes the new spirit of adventure 
the unlimited desire for freedom of every kind, the 
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unusual passion fur adventure, the lust for gold for power, 
for material prosperity ^nd bodily enjoymeais even at the 
cost of moral and spiiitual excellence. In other words 
individualism completely replaced rigidity, asceticism, 
and self-repression and self-suppression. Wc find how 
every one of the heroes in the plays of Mark. we tuns 
frantically after some form or other of individualism. 
Marlowe, like the true Renaissance spirit, was interested 
only in the actual or real woild, in the life 
on earth, in the body of man or woman, and not in 
the other world after death, not in any particular religion, 
not in the soul whether it is immortal or capable of 
transmigration. The real Renaissance spirit can be 
summed up in zest for life and passion for adventure. 
In Marlowe's plays we find the heroes dominating all 
other characters for the simple reason that every one of 
the heroes IS no other than the spirit of individualism 
which was so typically dominant in Marlowe whether he 
wrote dramas or composed poems or acted aS a man in 
life. But then, this one man show or the predominance 
of the hero is regarded by certain critics as a defect in 
Marlowe’s plays. 

One of the greatest effects of the Renaissance upon 
English life and the English drama was the influence 
of Machiavelli who was a famous Italian social and 
political writer of the sixteenth century. The English 
writers of the sixteenth century redded Machiavelli as , 
the symbol of atheism immorality and corruption. 
Machiavellism gives the fullest scope to i raan^ for the 
experession of his individualism with all his thoughts and 
passions. Machiavelli has expounded the ideas of human 
thought and conduct in his Prince, all of which arc 
conv^ed in the word Virtue or complete freedom of 
individualism. Of all other English dramatists or writers, 
Marlowe was most influenced by Machiavelli as we rind 
the Machiavellian ideals of human conduct and human 
desires or passions breathed into the heros of his plays — 
Faustus, Barabas and others— who throw to the four winds 
the common moral conventions in order to fulfil the 
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Machiavellian ideals. According to Macbiavellit the 
end, whethei noble or ignoble, justifies the means, and 
therefore any means— good or evil— is good enough for tlie 
attainment or fulfilment of the end. This complete 
disregard to conveniional moral principles greatly 
chaimed and inspiicd Mailo^c and his contemporary 
tvrituis. Machiavcili was nevei in favoui of giving any 
vuiy important or high position to woman, and this 
infeiioiiiy of woman's position is strikingly visible in 
Mailowe's tragedies in which woman plays no sigi.ificanl 
part at all. In ‘The Jew of Malta, Baubas, the hcio 
of the play, is an incaination of MachiavclHsm. The 
Machiavellian quality of the human will or ambition 
totally disrtgaids the common class as we find in 
MarloweN heroes vaulting ambitions at d unusual desiies 
totally ignoiing or conipleiely looking down upon all 
othei people than tliem«elvcs. Of course, in none of the 
earlier Enslish dtamalisis wc can find any touch of the 
Machiavcllism which came to England and deeply 
coloured the English literature of the Elizabethan pcticd, 
particulaily, the diamas of Marlowe. 

Marlowe’s attitude to icligion was not purely 
atheistic but merely unconventional. This uiiconven* 
tionalism was another effect of the Renaissance. The 
English people of the Renaissance period cemu to 
believe more and more in the present woi Id and in gaming 
mastery over this W01 Id in wealth, power, fame and all 
sorts of bodily comforts and enjoyments. They com* 
pletely ignored the menieval view of icligion. They were 
keenly conscious of the hypociisy wlith used to be 
committed by the chuich people during the Middle Ages. 
That is why we find Marlowe cons'artly attacking or ex- 
posing religious dogmas and shams in most of his writinjgs. 
In sheer rebellion to medievalism^ he defied the divine 
personalities and glorified the irreligious and immoral acts 
of heroes in the dramas. We can find a clear reflection 
of his spirit of rebellion to God and religion particularly 
in the second part of his ‘Tamburlaine.’ When 
Sigismund dishonours his solemn pledge to the Turks, the 
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Turks appeal! o Christ and net to Allah. Mark bow 
Gazcllas, the Turkish leader, makes his lord utterance. 

‘Then if there be a Chiist, as Christians <ay. 

But in their deads deny him for their Christ: 

If he be son to everliving Jove 


Take here Ihete papers as our 'aciifiec 
And wilncts of thy servant’s perjury.” 

Marlowe, more ll an anybody che, was mafly 
influenced by the Italian Rcnais<arce. He can be 
regarded as a true English repicicn<a(ivc of the 
Renaissance spirit, which f( iird its e^presMon in the 
great passion for learning, for abventiire, for revolt 
against Mcdiivalitir, ortbrdox religion, corvcnlional 
morality, for veuliirg ambitions of p sressing vnlimiled 
wealth, power and fame. 


Q. 4 What was Marlowe's coBctpticn of liagcdy ? 

4ns. To have a correct idea of Marlowe’s 
Lonceptjon of tragedy it is neces<aiy to analyse the ear- 
liest English tragedy, namely, ‘Girbtduc’ or ‘btrrex and 
Porrex,” composed jointly by Sacks i lie and Norton, 
With the advent of the Reraissanre in England Seneca 
was the first classical dramatht who oeribrd considerable 
influence upon the English drama. Both Sackvilic ar.d 
Norton tried their best to ba<c their ‘Gotbcduc’ upon 
the Senccan model in style and theme. This tragedy deals 
with a romantic subject borrrwcd from Geoffery of Mon- 
mouth ; but it shows also some new features. There is 
no ‘Chorus’ in it, but in its place, there are dumb shows 
which were the characteristic of the Italian plays. So 
fat the style of “Gorboduc” is concerned, it is an 
ambitious attempt at the use of the blank verse. Besides 
these features, ‘Gorboduc* contains many contemporary 
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political aliusions, which found a great appeal to the 
courtiers and the lawyers of the day. The play totally 
disregaids the classical Unities of Time and Place. 
Shakespeare and other Elbabethan dramatists also dis* 
regarded to a great extent the Unities of time and Place 
But then, we find some of the striking features of the 
Senecan tragedy in ‘Gorboduc* such as long speeches, 
total lack of action and blood-cuidling murders. 
‘Gorboduc* was followed by other English tragedies 
built on the same Senecan model such as ‘The Misfortunes 
of Arthur’ by Thomas Hughes; ‘Tragedy ofTancredand 
Gismund” by Robert Wilmof and ‘Jocasta’ by George 
Gascoigne. 

Towards the latter part of the sixteenth century, all 
the worst features of the Senecan tragedy crept into 
the English drama such as absurdities of tragi-comic 
plays, talkative ghosts or supernatural being, undue 
indulgences in rhetoric, and ail sorts of horrors and terrors 
from all of which abuses Marlowe freed the Elizabethan 
drama. The effect of the Senecan blank verse upon ihe 
English drama was weak and dull; it affected adversely the 
construction of stage-plot Marlowe introduced various 
changes into the vcrse-structnre by changing the structure 
of the metre by varying the pause; by interconnecting 
verse and by creatine* an absolutely new rhythm of sweet- 
ness and strength. 1 hat is how Marlowe changed “the 
leaden ore of the mctie of ‘Goiboduc’ into the liquid gold 
of his mighty line”. Marlow ' n<adc a ditstinct departure 
from the medieval conception of tragedy by changing its 
moral tone. The medieval tragedy morally made the 
hero fall from prosperity to adversity by some moral lapse 
of the hero in order to indicate some moral lesson to the 
audience but Marlowe made all his heroes demi-gods 
whether thev were criminals or scoi/ndrels or creatures 
suffering from some great moral depravity but possessing 
the fire and energy, the passicn and desire of an unquen- 
chable soul, a great adventurous spirit. Then again, 
the medieval tragedy depicted the lives of the princes, 
monarchs and emperors but the heroes of Marlowe’s 
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tragediei* aie oidineiy human individuals. T)r Faustu*^ 
for example, is ordinary Ociman physician rrd 
alchemist. The heroes of Marlove's tragedies have no fall 
from prosperity to adversity but they have a veiy scuta 
psychological struggle against eerfsin forces tshich prove 
too strong for them and tvl kh bring abc ut their final 
doom. 

Marlowe combines in his drama the vigour, activity 
and enthusiasm of the new Renaissance spirit with the 
medievalism of the old (ksMcal drriro pailiculorly in 
style and construction ; or in other words the formalism 
of the classicists is combined with the formle‘Sness of the 
Renaissance ait^ in Mai Inwc's tingidies Marlow brought 
about a change in the content of tl c old English tragedy 
which Was based upon the Scrccan Iraitdy whicl he 
foreshadowed in the Piologuc to his ‘Tamburlinc*; 

“From jigging vein' vf rhjming motheg-wits. 

And such amceiis as clownage kicps in play, 

Wc will lead you to the slately tent t f war, 
Where you si all bear the Scythian Tambutlaine 
Threatening the world with high astounding 

lei ms.” 

Marlowe's heroes arc hcicic indeed not because of 
any outsiurdmg moral quality tut because of tl cir 
heroic strvggic mental as well as physical. _ They too die 
in the long run most miserably but the interest of the 
audience is concentrated in the struggle of the hcio. 
The medieval tragedy dealt with the life and career of 
royal personalities but Marlowe's ttagedy deals with the 
infinite spirit of man. Mark how Mephislophilis a great 
compliment to Dr. Faustus. “Heaven is not balfso fair as 
thou or any man that breathes on earth.” It is this type 
of tragic hero which links up the conception of Morlowe’S 
tragedy with the conception of Shakespeare's tragedy. 
For example, Shakespeare's Richard III is a villain hwo 
who bears some resemblance to Marlow's T&mburlaine 
or to his Jew of Malta. But Shakespeare has introduced 
into hU hero (Richard III) a physical deformity, whereas 
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Mufiowe has introduced into his hero (Tamburlaine) a 
mural deformity i. c. his monstrous cruelty. <Ve find in 
the Prologue to 'Tamburlaine* Marlowe’s attempt to bring 
about some change in the form of his plays i e. by intro- 
ducing a new type of blank verse. Marlowe has actually 
breathed a new spiiit cf poetty into the old artificial 
monotonus verse tfihe cld plays. Marlowe’s aim was 
a two-fold leform in the English drama by introducing 
the blank vcise and by changing the content of the play. 
That is how he paved the way for Shakespeare who 
improved upon Marlowe’s blank verse as well as upon 
his conception of the hero. 

Wc find in Marlowe a distinct influence of Machiavelli 
who has praised ambition as the only desirable virtue in a 
prince and he has denied all morality except that morality 
which operates for the good of the individual. Marlowe’s 
heroes — Tamburlaine, Barabas, and Dr. Faustus— all 
overlook the moral codes or principles in order to fulfil 
(heir own ambitions or ideals. Then again, Marlowe 
completely supplanted the medieval conception of tragedy 
which consisted of a fall fioin prosperity to adversity, 
fiom greatness to misery but he conceived of tragedy as 
the heroic strugelc of a gicat personality leading to 
some inevitable doom. Mark what a critic says in this 
connection ‘-Marh wc’s conception of a tiagic hero, 
however, transcended any outlines furnished by his 
sources or any stage types such as villain and tyrant. He 
conceived his heroes first of all as men capable of great 
passions, consumed by th'dr desires, abandoned to the 
pursuits of their lusts, whether they led to glory, but- 
chery, loss of kingdrm or eternal damnation. This 
intensity of emotion gives them an elevation and a heroic 
interest, that outlasts contempt ibi lily or pathos. Nor 
are they without icpresentational value. They linger in 
the mind as men, absurd, exaggerated, monstrous at 
times, but appealingly hum.ui in moments when their 
passion rings true, and impressively typical of the tteinal 
struggle of passion and desire against the fixed limita of 
human attainments. It is in the realisation of their 
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emotions that the plays secure their great impressiveness, 
Tragedy has become not the presentation of history, 
myth or events of any sort, but the presentation of the 
pa<«ionate struggle and pitiful defeat of an extraordinary 
human being.” 

Another remarkable feature of Marlowe’s tragedy 
is its high seriousness. There is a complete lack of 
humour in his plays although in ‘Dr. Faustus’ we find 
ooe or two scenes of pure clownishness, but not 
of genial humour or wit as we fird in most of the plays 
of Shakespeare. There is not even grim humour in 
Marlowe's tragedies as we find it in Shakc^piaican, 
tragedies such as ‘Hamlet’, ‘Richard H', ‘King Lear’ ard 
a few other plays. Sciiousncis is rather inevitable in 
Marlowe’s plays because his heroes are all brave human 
souls battling against forces that ultimately prove too 
powerful for them ard consequently bringing about their 
tragic doom. 


Q. .S What kind of influence Marlowe exerted upon 
Shakespeare as a dramatist ? 

Alls. What Marlowe began as a dramatist 
Shakcfpeaic complcicd it most magnificently, namely, 
a drama having in it all clemcnis of the classical the 
ri mantle, the medieval, the popular, tht tragic and the 
farcical. In the hands of Shakespeare the drama became 
a masterpiece of national and inspired composition. The 
most important contribution of Marlowe to the dramatic 
art is the blank verse which Shakespeare perfected into 
a powerful and beautiful thing. How ridiculoui and 
miserable Shakes peat c’s masterpieces like ‘Hamlet’, 
‘Macbeth*. ‘Othello’ and ‘King Liar’ would have been if 
they were written in rhyme ar.d not in blank verse which 
Shakespeare adopted from Marlowe. But then, 
Shakeypeuie followed a less strict type cf the iamlic 
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pentameter than what Marlowe used. Shakespeare* 
particularly in his later plays, allowed the thonght to run 
on from line to line, and mostly concluded lines either 
with extra syllables with unemphatic words. Herein lies 
the difference between Shakespeare’s blank verse and the 
blank verse of Marlowe. 

Shakespeare in his early dramatic career mostly 
retouched old plays, and that is why. we notice all the 
more the influence of Marlowe upon Shakespeare, parti- 
cularly. in the historical plays. For example, in Richard 
III we find a clear image of the elemental energy and evil 
pride of Tamburlaine and Dr. Fau&tus. 1 his experi- 
mentation in the creation of a villain hero on the pait of 
Shakespeare indicates Marlowe's influerce upon Shakes- 
peare. Besides seme of the features of the classical 
drama are also visible in ‘Richard 111’ such as the 
suggestion of a classical C onis or the dialogue of a 
character consisting of two lines, the second of whi;h is a 
pun upon the first So, in his earlier plays, Shakespeare 
borrowed from Marlowe the blank verse the details of 
style and also the conception of a lofty tragic hero. 
Shakespeare’s ‘Richard 11’ and ‘Titus Ardronicus' 
resemble respectively Marlowe’s ‘Edward 11’ ard ‘The Jew 
of Malta’. Shylock of Shakespeare must have been 
suggested by BarabiHS of Marhwe. But Shakespeare 
transcended Marlowe as a humanist. Marlowe’s master- 
piece of poetry, ‘Hero and I.eander’, bears some resem- 
blance to Shakespeare’s 'Vrnus and Adonis.’ Both the 
poems were composed probably at the same tinie. 
Shakespeare composed the poem in stanzas while 
Marlowe composed his poem in rhyming couplets. 
Shakespeare's poem is less of a narrative than that of 
Marlowe. Both Shakespeare and Marlowe borrowed the 
subject of their poems from some classical legend. While 
composing *As You Like It* Shakespeare must have been 
thinking of Marlowe’s poem because he has quoted 
at least one line from it “Whoever loved that loved not at 
fi'^t sight”? Further, Shakespeare paid the greatest 
tribute to Marlowe by addressing him as “Dead 
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Shephered." Shakespeare was without any doubt, highly 
indebted to Marlowe but be did not follow Morlowe 
blindly as other English dramatists followed Seneca. 
Shakespeare can be said to have sobered the excesses in 
which Marlowe had indulged in most of his plays. 
Shakespeare kept a perfect balance between classicism 
and Renaissance. 

While pointing out the indebtedness of Shakespeaie 
to ^'la^Iowe, Schclling has remaiked : 

“In the early play of Shakespeare there is a tragic 
unity which centres in the Titanic person of the dcfurnied 
king, and wliirls all the other characters of the play into 
the vortex of his crimes. Richard’s amazing audacity and 
remorseless energy, his bold hypocrisy and bruial cyni- 
cism and impiety, are all of superhuman dimensions, and 
dilate into the heroic. Now it ic precisely this concen- 
tration of interest in the heroic dimensions of a unified 
personality, the master passion of which caraies the 
auditor's sympathies with it, which charncteiiscs the 
drama of Marlowe from imperious Tamburlaine to piteous 
Edwaid. Nor does the likeness of 'Richard HI* to 
Marlowe's work in plan and conception end here. Not 
to mento n the all but total absence of a gleam of comedy, 
this likeness extends to a certain fixity of character, a 
coarseness i fstroke, a violence of speech — and deid, and 
to a lyricism, which converts whole scenes into the 
cxprcssioii c f a single emotion. In short ‘Richard III’ 
shows the influence of Marlowe to a greater degree than 
any play of Shakespeare’s shows any single influence, and 
displays to us the young dramatist advancing a farther 
step and seeking to rival bis most successful competitor, 
with his own weapons in his own field. The subject of 
‘Richard ir like that of ‘Edwaid 11' depicts for us an 
unkingly sovereign struggling against the inevitable 
fate which awaits incompetence in a virile age^that 
shrinks not from [lolitical surgery. But Shakespeare ISito 
treated the similar theme in a manner wholly his oiwn. 
He has rivalled his ccmpctitci in his own field, but this 
time with wea i ns of Shakespeare’s cwn choosing. He 
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has added to Marlowe’s power compression and unity of 
dramatic structure, poetic delicacy and a more searching 
insight into character. It is in these particulars that the 
young Shakespeare surpassed his new fallen rival. 
Judged as a drama and as a tiagedy, its poetiy aside, 
'Shakespeare did not surpass Marlowe in 'Richard IP. 
This was yet to come in the peater plays of maturity in 
dramas transcending the limitaions of the chronicle 
play : in the pc werfhlly contrasted effects of temptation, 
crime and remorse, in the conception of the delicately 
adjusted temper of Lady Macbeth and ofhercoarse'fibred 
if more imaginative husband, and in the deeper doubts 
and questionings of Hamlet. In the first place, unlike 
Shakespeare, Marlowe never quite succeeded in reaching 

* to loftiest summits of tragic art, and this perhaps was more 
owing to certain features in his own character than to the 
fact that he died young. He had little interest in build* 
4ng up the successive stages of a five*act drama. With 
him the central idea seems to have been everything, that 
and the end. Delighting in extremes of emotion he was 
unequal to the more humdrum tasks of a working dramat- 
ist, whose material is not only fire and air, the common 
clay of human nature. As pointed out by Henderson. 
"He began works on a great design which he could not 
complete. Intoxicated by the celestial window opened by 

'^thenrw philosophy, he attempted more than he or 
any one else could achieve. Hence the fragmentary, 
passionately intense nature of his work, and the isolated 
scenes of unsurpassed lyricism, which he lacked the 
architectonic power to build into the great structures 
conceived by his imagination.” 

So far characterisation is concerned, Marlowe exer- 
i cised no influence except that Shakespeare experimented 
tn imitation of Marlowe to build up a villian-bero atleast 
' in his 'Ridiard 111’ just like Marlowe’s Tamburlaine in 

• ‘Tamburiaine the Great.’ In the first instance we can find 
„ varieties of characters in Shakespeare’s plays but in 

Marlowe’s plays we can find only heroes but not other 
minor or subordinary characters. Besides, there is a total 
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lack of women characters in Marlowe’s plays whereas in 
Shakespeare’s plays we can find the finest, the most 
aceomplished, the highly humorous and witty women 
characters who sometimes surpass e%en some of the rotle 
characters. 

Nicholl, nhilc comparing Marlowe’s Tragic art 
with that of Shakespeare, remarks, “In structure we see 
that all Marlowe's plays are faulty. ‘Dr. Faustus’ and 
The Jew of Malta' have assuredly ceme down to us in 
mutilated texts, but even their 01 iginhl form must have 
been weak. ‘Tamburlaine’ has no unity except such as 
lies in the presence of the hero, ‘Dr. Faustus’ is largely a 
collection of heterogenous scenes loosely pinned together; 
The Jew Malta' opens well but sinks into mediocrity 
toward the middle and clottc. ‘Edward 11' is also so 
simple in its design: as Mortimer rises on Fortune’s wheel, 
Edward sinks, and when Moitimer has read ed the top 
most pinnacle of power he too tumbles down. With 
Marlowe we are in the presence of a distinctly passionate 
but unbalanced genius, a man lacking the serraily and 
the calm-eyed power which gave Shakespeare a large 
part of his greatness.” 

Boas, while cc^paring Marlowe with Shakespeare, 
remarks, “Christopher Marlowe is one of the most fasci- 
nating figures in our own, or indeed in any literatttte. 
In the temple of poetic fame the highest places are sac id 
to genius that has mounted securely to its meridian 
splendour, to Homer, Dante, Shakespeare. But seats only 
lower than these, and hallowed with perhaps with richer 
offerings of human sympathy and love are granted to 
genius dead ere its time, cut down in the freshness to its 
morning radiance. It is here that Marlowe is to be 
sought, side by side with Collins and Shelley and Keats. 
What the world has lost by the ultimately close of his 
career we can not know; but we do know that, even bad 
he lived, he could never have been another Shakespeare. 
Fur nature, so lavish to him in other ways, has entirely 
withheld from him the priceless gift of humour, ard the 
faculty of interpreting commonplace human experience. 
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He never learnt the secrets of a woman’s heart, and be 
knew of no love, lifted above the level of sense. Between 
him and his mighty successor, theies is and there must 
always have been an impassable gulf. Marlowe is the 
rapturous lyrist of limitless desire, Shakespeare the 
majestic spokesman of inexpressible moral law.” 


Q.6. Give some idea of Marlowe's “mighty line,” 
and also his contribution to the blank verse”. 

Ans. Marlowe’s “mighty line” means Marlowe's 
blank verse. Blank vcise means uni imed iambic penta* 
meter, in whiih esch line is divided into five feet while 
each foot consists of two syllables, so that there are ten 
syllables in each line. A foot is a group of two or three 
syllables one of which is accented while others are 
unaccented. An accented foot is called a pyrotic. 
Blank verse in English literature was first used 1^ Surrey 
in his translation of the two books of Vergil’s 'AEneid' 
during the reign of Henry VIII. Of couise, Surrey was 
not the originator of blank verse because it had been 
pi cviously used in Italy. Surrey merely adopted blank 
\crse with great skill and also showed to other English 
poets its most powerful verse form. After Surrey, Sack- 
ville and Norton used blank verse in ‘Gorboduc.’ since 
which blank verse had been adopted b^ almost all English 
poets and dramatists as the best medium for the higher 
kind of dramatic composition because combined in it a 
rhythmic force and sweetness together with freedom 
from the artificial chains of rhyme, and because also 
it resembled the natural flow and rhythm of ordinary 
dialogue in the verse from : Blank verse was consciously 
and deliberately adopted by the English dramatists while 
imitating the model of Senecan drama. 

One characteristic of Marlowe’s blank verM was that 
it used freely run-on lines i.e. lines which did not end 
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Vii'tli a pause. Marlowe saved the monotonous effect of 
the blank verse which Surrey had used in his translations 
of *Aeneid’ in which Sackvtlle and Nortorn had used in 
their ‘Goiboduc.’ Swinburne comments upon Mai lowe’s 
blank verse, “Of English blank verse, one of the few 
highest forms rf verbal harmony or poetic expression, the 
genius of Marlowe was the absolute and divine creator. 
By mere dint of original and god-like instinct he diS' 
covered and called into life the hardest and highest form 
of English verse, the instrument since found possible 
for one tragic or epic poetry. He created the modern 
tragic drama. Before him, there was neither genuine 
blank verse nor a genuine tragedy in our language. 
After bis arrival the way prepared— the paths weie 
made straight for Shakespere.” 

Boas, remarks about Marlowe’s blank verse, ‘'such 
a change ^the introduction of blank verse) was absolutely 
essential if Romantic art was to attain to a rich ai d 
untramelled development. Its organ of expression must 
be stately enough for the highest uses, and yet sufficirfktiy 
simple and nervous to render articulate the cry of the 
human heart in passionate extremes. Rhyming metres 
with their neccssaiy elemjent of antithesis and artificiality 
are unequal to this sc^ice, they throw emotion into 
leading strings, they distort its lineaments, dwarf its 
stature, emasculate its virility. Thus the genius of 
Marlowe, seeking a fit channel of utterance, turned 
instinctively to blank verse. In blank verse 
of the Senecan school, each line ended with a 
strong accented syllable and stood by itself, separated by 
a pause from the preceding and following verse. But 
Marlowe breaking through conventional restraints, altered 
the structure of the metre, varied the pauses, and 
produced an entirely novel rhythm of surpassing flexibility 
and power.” 

John Addington Symonds also says, “Marlowe 
found the blank verse of the literury school monotonous 
taire. nerveless, without life or movements. But he htd 
the tact to urderstand its vast capacities, so vastly wider 
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than its makers had divided, so immensely mure elastic 
than the rhymes for which he subsituled its sonorous 
cadences. Marlowe, first of Eitglishmen, perceived how 
noble was the instrument be handled, how well adopted 
to the closest reasoning, the sharpest epigram, the loftiest 
flight of poetry, the subtlest music and tlic roost luxuriant 
debauch of fancy. Touched 1^ his hands, the thing 
became an organ capable of rolling thunders and of 
whisperii^ sighs, of moving with pompous vi^ubility or 
gliding like silvery stream, or bl wing trumpet- 
blasts to battle or sounding the soft secrets of a lovers 
heart. I do not assert that Marlowe made it discourse 
musk of so many moods. But what he dk) with it 
unlocked the secrets of the verse ard taugjht successor how 
to play upon its hundred stops.'’ 

Churton Collin’s has pointed out the technkal 
difference between Marlowe^ blank verse and that of his 
predecessors, ‘ Marlowe’s blank verse differed from that 
of his predecessors in *he resolution of the iaiiibic into 
riabacts and dact]^s, in the frequent substitution of 
troches and pyrotics for monosyllables, in the large 
admixture of anapaests, in the inteisperskm of 
Alexandrines, the shifting of the pauses, in the use of 
hemistkhs inth. intcriinkingof verse with verse.” 

Q. 7. Discuss how tar Marlowe was (be product of 
the RcBBissancc. 

Aus. ’The term 'Renaissance' is often used for the 
whole period of translation from the Middle Ages down 
to tte modem period i.e. from the 14th to the 16th 
centuries. It is also used mure properly for the rovival of 
art and learning, for the discovery and inutation of the 
classic models of art and Ihereture. It is nsed also by 
cer Ain scholan to denote Humanism which denotes again 
the revival id'classk literature. According to the Hun a- 
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nists, the study of the classics was the best way of 
advancing the greatest human interests. The Revival of 
Learning covers both Humanism and Renaissance. 

During the Middle Ages, man’s mental as well as 
ph^ical world was considerably limited by the geogra- 
phical boundaries not extending beyond the Mediterra- 
nean sea, and not beyond the principles and traditions 
established by the eoclesiastial authority. They were 
ignorant of the laws of Nature the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. the secrets of the human mind and also the geography 
of the earth. The Revival of tearing opened their eyes. 
The voyages of Vascode Gama and ^lumbus, extended 
their knowledge of geographical boundaries. The 
scientific inventions and discoveries made by the Arabs 
also considerably helped to open the eyes of the medieval 
people. The flood of ancient Greek end Roman literature 
revealed a new world of art and philosophy. Man strove 
for the discovery of new lands, new truths, new learning 
and new ways of prosperity. 

The chief characteristics of the Renaissance were 
individualism, contempt for earthly limitations, clement 
of revolt, love of beauty etc. Individualism found its 
expression in the attempt of the human mind to free 
itself from the tyrannies and dogmas of feudalism and 
the church, of the overlord and the priest. As the result 
of this individualism people thirsted for ultimated freedom 
in acquiring more wealth more power, more knowledge 
and more bodily enjoyments. In Marlowe’s Tamburlaine 
we find a craze for power; in Dr. Faustus, a lust for 
ultimately knowledge, power and sensual enjoyments; in 
Barabas, a lust for gold; in Edward II, an unusual craving 
for sensual enjoyments. Mark the words of Gaveston 
in 'Edward II’: 

“1 must have wanton poets, pleasant wits. 

Musicians, that with touching of a string 

May draw the pliant king which way I please.” 

Mark also the words of Barabas in 'The Jew of 
Malta.* 
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*‘Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amathysts, 
Jacintha, hard to paz, grass-green cmcrals. 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds ’’ 

Mark last of all, the 'words of Tamburlaine m 

'Tamborlaine the Great. 

"‘A god is nut so glotious as a king, 

I think the pleasure they enjoy in heaven 
Cannot compare with kingly joys on earth/ 

Tn the speech of Mortimer in 'Edward 11' we 
notice a distinct for the earthly limitations. 

“Base Fortune, now 1 see, that in thy wheel 
There is a point, to which when men aspire 
They tumble headlong down; that point I touched. 
And seeing there was no place to mount up higher, 
"Why should I grieve at my declining fall ? 
Farewell, fair Queen: weep not for Mortimer, 
That scorns the world, and as a traveller. 

Goes so discover coantries yet unknown." 

We can find an element of revolt of the Renaissance 
spirit in Marlowe's Dr^ Faustus who after naving 
mastered art and lite: *tuTc and theology ceases to belji^ 
in God an dii uman religion aniTtiVen inB umanmbr alitV. 
He adoptsliecromancy or'^e aif of magic in 'order to 
Know the properties of the mat>Ti^ substances and there- 
by to conquer the elemental foices of nature under whose 
tyranny the medlevaTPcople had been living in complete 
ignuiance of heavenly b<^ ICS,, of the CTeinical and 
physicaTTaws.' t>r.' Faustus signs a contract with the 
Devil only to master all knowledge, all power, all wealth 
of the universe, and throughout his career on earth for 
twenty four years he defies God .<nd all the religious and 
moral laws because he has no faith in any of them, but 
then, in his life-long struggle against God and religion, 
against feudalism and the Church, he merely hleeds to 
death at la«t, and yet he does not repent of bis folly or does 
not cease to hoist bis Bag of revolt, although at the last 
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psychological moment he cries out most helplessly and 
pathetically : 

*'0, I’ll leap up to my God I Who pulls me down ? 

See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the 

firmament 

One drop would save my soul, half a drop : ah, 

my Christ 

Of course, the last words of Dr. Fauslus are not like 
the words of ajtrue Renaisrance spjrit who t^clares Bis 
'deleaTTn'tiie strtr£eTe.and..y ho wa nisTojgonEicf w Ecnce 
he started Eislrevolt. ~ 

Love_ of beauty -and adventure we can find in ple^ 
in the heart of Faustus ^ho satisfiib hlf hankering wr 
travel hy going round the worjd, whp.qu^nches his hu pg er 
for knowledge in'aktng* thorqueliP survey of the 
heavenly bodies; who fulfil biVdesife ror theUnjoyment 
of physical beauty by conjuring up the spirit of Helen in 
flesh and blood, the world>famous paragon of beauty. 
Mark how Dr. Faustus addresses the spirit of Helen ; 

“Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 

Her lips suck forth my soul : see, where it flies 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helen.” 


Q. 8. Discosb and illustrate how far Marlowe’s heroes 
are embodiments of the Renaissance qpirit. 

Ans Th e heroes in M arlo w^s plav clearly 
reflector tywR the_verv essence '^IfieJLenaissa nce spirit 
whl^'Tbiud its expression during;. the 1(^ cen Turyln th^ 
c raving Ibr unlimited knowTig'fe w ealth, powe r, s ensuous 
e njbVfflftfltl . and” als6 'Tn~i5e^ nconyimtioh»1 attitude 
towns religion, morality, overlordship and^sojitgny 
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oth CT a ffairs of h uma n life which ^in fi nd their exprc«a» 
ion gcfSiilEr in arraffaTllerat uie\ ' i^enc e'f''^ P^'*^Phyr 
lionizing spii It and adventure, trade and ccmmerce. 
Then amm . : he her o es o f Mailowe represmt a revolt 
jjgainstjhejconyentions wd. dramas of _ medieval isni and 
Ui c CfiuroB — a revolt which fs l>cst txpi'eised' in "ncl^r in 
of thought and action emerging almost in lawlessneiis and 
Iiccrce, atheism and debauchery, tyranny and oppression, 
pride and vanity. We find most of those qualities in the 
heroes of Marlowe. For example, in Tan’burlaine we 
find cruelty, tyranny, pride, craze for power, atheism, 
defiance to the authorities on earth as well as in beaven. 
In Dr. Faustus we find a g'cat craving for u nl imited 
kn owledg e, untold wealth endless sensuous pTeSSOfeS; 
atheism, arid revolt "against convert tlonal felTglofi and 
morality. In'^araba's wc'nolice'a great lusTlbr v^iltlT 
and weakness for crimes, while in Edward 11 we find 
vaulting ambition and all its accompanying instincts. 
Thorndike has suid about the heroes of Marlowe, "The 
Mailowian heroes are evil men intent on evil detds. 
They appeal to our sympathy only in misfortune and 
disaster; in more fortunate circumstances they run 
counter to moral laws excite a mixture of admiiation, 
horror, and even contempt. Tamburlaine, the atheist, 
and Faustus, the dealer in magic, invited a greater con- 
demnation in every Christian then than now. Baiabas is 
conceived under the inspiration of Machiavclli ard 
perhaps also of stage piaciice. as an intriguing villain and 
all the accompaniments over since in diama ard fiction. 
He is the source of all evil and utterly without conscience; 
he avows his villainy to the audience and be works by 
crafty intrigue with the aid of an equally coniciencelcss 
accomplice” 

Undoubtedly, all the heroes of Marlowe are brave, 
boastful, ambitious, adventurous, rebellious, imaginative 
and sometimes thougtful also— all of which qualities are 
characteristics of the Renaissance spirit. Whether Marlowe's 
heroes are Marlowe himself or not, whether they are poets 
or philosophers, are of no concern to ns as far their repre- 
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scntdtive character of the Renaissance is concerned. 
Whether they are villain-herocs or sainl*hcroc.s is also not 
our concern so long we want to judge them by the 
standard of the Renaissance. But whether they were 
heroic or timid, whether they where ambitious or adven- 
turous, whether they were rebellious or submissive whe- 
ther they weie conformists or non-conformists in matters 
of leligion, moraliiy ard piblic iffr irs, wletl ci tl cy hid 
curiosity for the unknown or passion for learnii g, whether 
they were greedy of wealth or crary for power, is surely 
our most important concern because all these qualities 
were the characteristics of the Renaissance which all the 
heroes of Marlowe by turns and individually represent. 

Wynne, one of the critics of Marlowe, says about 
the heroes of Marlowe, “It is not by what they do that 
wc remember Marlowe's heroes or villians Their deeds 
probably fade into nothinmess Few of us quilt trmcm- 
ber what wcic Tombiiilainc's conquests, or Faustus's 
wonder-making, or Baiabas's crimes. But we know that 
if we would recall a mighty conqueror, our recollections 
will receive the image of the Scythian shepherd; if we 
would picture a soul delivered over to the torments of 
the lost, these will rush the terrible outcry of Faustus 
when the fatal hour is come; if we would imagine the 
feelings of one for whom wealth is the joy, the meaning 
of the whole life; we shall recite one of the speeches of 
Barabas." 


Q 9. “Marlowe was an atheist" Discuss the remark 
with special reference to ‘Dr Panstns.’ 

Or 

“Marlowe is said to have been tainted with atheistical 
positions, to have denied God and trinity" Dtaenss the 
atatement with special reference to Dr. Faostns. 

Ans. Marlowe mee declared— 
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/ cotM rcligim but a childish toy 
And hold there is no same but ig/Hfrance, 

From Kyd’s testimony we learn that Marlowe in his table 
talk would jest at the Scriptures, gibe at prayers, utter 
blasphemies against the charcter of Christ. Baines 
alleges that into every company Marlowe came, he per.'-u> 
aded men to atheism. All this has led some critics to 
declare that Marlowe was a blasphemous heretic and a 
dangerous rebel.* 

There are sufficient references in Dr. Faustus that 
would make one form similar conclusions:— For a moment 
Faustus feels that theology can perhaps satisfy his hunger 
for infinite knowledge and that he should better read 
Jerome’s Bible. But ultimately that too docs not seem to 
interest him : 

When ah is done, divinity is best : 

Jerome's Bible. Faustus: view it well. 

Stipcndium peccati mors est. Ha \ Stipendium 

The reward of sin is death ; that's hard, 

Si peccasse neganius.fallimur, et nulla est in nohisverilas 

if we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourse- 
lves, and there is no truth in us. 

Why, then, beldi’ we must sin, and so consequently die: 

Ay, we must die an everlasting death. 

What doctrine call you this Che sera, sera — 

What will be, shall he ? Divinity adieu ! 

The inevitable conclusion that Dr. Faustus comes 
to is neither logic nor divinity can satisfy his thirst for 
knowledge and he discovers; 

These metaphysics of magicians. 

And necromantic books are hcvenly; 

Slightly aAer wards Dewtor Faustus make no bones 
about his dislike of divinity in general : — 

*For a detailed discussion of Marlowe's Atheism please 
see the Introductory Chapter. 
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And 1 that have with concise S>llogisins 
Gravell’d the pastors of the German church. 

And made the flowering pride of Wertenbcrg 
Swarm to my problems, as the infernal spirits 
On sweet Musaeus when he came to hell. 

Will be as cunning as Agrippa was, 

Whose shadows made all Europe honour him. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that Marlowe 
comm.'nds the atheistical position taken up by Dr. Faus- 
tus in the play. Mr. F. P. Wilson in his book Marlovic and 
The Early Shakespeare suggests that in Dr. Faustus 
Mai lowe writes as one possessed. It has been rightly been 
suggested that, if Mai lowe was ever an atheist, in Doctor 
Fau<>tus he retraced his steps made to knew the tragic 
consequences that might icsuli from selling his soul to 
the kingdom of Mephistophilcs. Dictor Faustus is a play 
in which Marlowe tries lo impress upon our mird, the 
results of Faustian creed. 

Wc migh* perhaps add in parenthesis that Marlowe's 
own life was air instance of the dire consequences that an 
overrcnchei has to face — cut was the branch that might 
have grown full straight. 

Supporters of poetic justice would perhaps interpret 
the phenomenon as raanifestatii n of (Nemesis. 


Q 10. Give a critical estimate of the various plays of 
Marlowe. 

Ans. The hero in ‘Tamburlaine the Great Part I 
and ir is a Scythian shepherd. He feels that the mission 
of his life is to be the conqueror of the whole world and 
to be the scourge of God and the greatest terror to the 
world so much so that when he will cany on his depre* 
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d tions, immortal Jove will out, “Cease, 

Tamburlaine.” In order to fulfil this mission, Tamburlaint 
goes out into the world, marches against Persia, wins 
over the military general of Persia than proceeds against 
all tie kin^oms of the East, makes captives of the kings 
and humiliates them pei st.nally ar.d publicly by keeping 
one of the captive kings in a cage like a beast. He conquer! 
Egypt and marries the daughter of the bouldan, Zenocratc 
by name. But unfottunately, during his world campaigns. 
Zenocrate all of a sudden dies and gi\es the rudest sh(ck 
to Tamburlaine. Tamburlaine tests the warrior spirit ol 
three of his sons but when the second son fails in ihe test 
i.e. proves to be a coward, Tamburlaine kills him. Last 
of ail, when Tamburlaine lies in his death-bed he Jumes 
and frets against the gods in heaven but has to yield at 
last to Death who conquers finally ‘the scourge of God.' 

The action of the play of Tamburlaine' is nothing 
but a stries of conquests ol the hero who want to possess 
everything in the world. Tamburlaine’s passion for 
world conquest is as s rong as his passion fur Zenocrate 
the daughter of the Souldan whom he maines. Throughoui 
the play we can feel ti esc two tempestuous passions 
which were the product of the Renaissance. Tamburlaine’s 
love of beauty reflects his poetic naiure. Mark the 
love of beauty ard also the poetic spirit in Ihe following 
words; 

“If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of there master's thoughts, 


Yet should there lover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least. 
Which into words, no virtue can digest.” 

Tamburlaine's love of beauty and his romantic 
spirit are the featuics of the Renaissarce. The high 
sounding declamations of Tamburlaine are but brilliant 
specimens of Marlowe's ‘mighty line.’ But the greatest 
defect of this play is the lack of dramatic unity. But for 
the towering and sweeping personality of the hero i.e 
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Tamburlaine, the scenes would have gone to pieces. 
Then again, Marlowe gives a subordinate place noi only 
to ail his women characters but also to all other male 
characters than the hero of the play. Zenocrate speaks 
very little, acts much less, and whatever we know about 
her we learn from the lips of her husbti d Tambuihine. 
But with all the faults of fht play *Tan.burJaine’ iiguies 
as the first masterpiece of the Fnglish diama during the 
Elizabethan Age. 

*Dr. Faustus' is the next great play of Marlowe. 
It is the life and career of a medieval schclai who gives 
away his soul to the devil fur acquiiing limitless power, 
knowledge, wealth and sensuous pleasure. He signs a 
contract with the Devil for a period of twenty four years 
of power and pleasure and knowledge after which his soul 
will be condemned to hell for ever. Faustus uses or abuses 
his knowledge and pow^'r for insulting and ridiculing the 
highest religious personalities as well as the comnjpnest 
creatures. Faustus goes round the world to feed his 
hankering for travel and adventure. He also makes u 
survey of the heavenly bodies by riding the airy chariots 
over tops of the Olympus through the clouds. When 
the pciiod of twcnlyfoor years of perfect freedom is over 
and when the dc\il comes to snatch away his (oul to hell, 
Faustus for the first time in his life tiics to pray to god 
and think ofChirst but his heart has been so much 
hardened by his disbelief in God, by irreligious attitude 
and also by his sinful indulgences that he can not repent 
or pray to God. The psychological struggle which mani- 
fests itself in his words at eleven o’ clock in the night at 
the end of twenty four years, is one of the bitterest and 
mo it painful struggles which the human mind can posibly 
endure. The character of Faustus and the essence of the 
aciion of the play are concentrated as it were in the 
soliloquy of Faustus at the close of the play which has 
probably no parallel in English literature or any other 
literature of the world. ‘Dr. Faustus’ _ is a tragedy of 
knowledge and power while “Tamburlaine ’’ is a tragedy 
of power only. T^burlaine is ambitious of conquering 
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the world, while Faustus is ambitious of conquering the 
elemental forces of Nature and using these forces to 
his own bei-tfit or pleasure. In the case of Tamburlaine, 
human agents are used for acquiring and destroying power 
but in the case of Dr. Faustus supernatural agencies or 
the devils are used for the same purpose. Mephistophilis 
is an agent of the Devil who works the biddings of 
Dr. Faustus and fulfils all his lust for knowledge, power 
and sensuous pleasure. In this play, Marlowe shows the 
depths of the human heart or soul through the psycholo- 
gicul stiuggle that goes in the mir.d and heart of Faustus 
immediately after he has signed the contract with the Devil. 
The words uf Faustus eiiher in presence of the spirit of 
Helen or before the spirits that appear before Faustus at 
the eleventh hour for snatching away his soul to hell are 
full of poetry in spirit as well as in expression. These two 
instam'es atleast bear out the feet that Marlowe was a 
great poetic spirit as well as a real poet in language. 
‘Dr. Faustus’ like ‘Tamburlaine’ betrays the same defects. 
B.Uh of the pla s ate one-character plays in the sense 
that all othci chart cters of bith the plays pale into insigni 
ficance before their heroes, and they cunnet as such fully 
develop into full human beings. The play carries a 
serious tone without any touch of humour inspite of the 
clownage scenes which are not from Marlowe’s own but 
interpolations from other writers. There is a complete 
absence of women characters, because Helen inspite of 
her imperial beauty is a mere spirit or a vision, she does 
not utter a single syllable but merely appears ard melts 
away into the thin air like a shadow. Besides, ‘Dr. 
Faustus’ is more loosely knit than ‘Tamburlaine*. 

'The Jew of Malta’ is Marlowe’s third play, which 
is a study of the lust for wealth and power. It is a play 
full-of incidents which seem to occur suddenly and 
haphazardly. Barabas is the hero of the play. He is 
one of the richest Jews of Malta. He refuses to pay any 
tribute to the prince of Turkey when he visits Malta. 
Due to this refusal the Governor of Malta seizes all the 
property of Barabas and turns his house into a nunnery. 
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Out of revenge Barabas commits a series of slaughter. 
His daughter Abigail comes to the nunnery^ and helps 
out all the riches fu m it to her father Abigail is loved 
by two youngmen of whom one is loved by Abigail. 
Barabas sets one lover against the other and manages to 
get them both killed. Abigail takes shelter in the 
nunnery in which all the inmates are poisoned to death 
by Barabas with the help of a slave who betrays Barabas 
afterwards to a courtesan, and naturally, Barabas kills 
both the slave and the cc urtesan. In the meanwhile the 
Turks come to invade Malta, and Barabas joins the camp 
of the Turks but when tie Tuiks becc me victorious, 
Barabas tries <o ovei threw the Turkish ruler but in his 
attempt IS captured and killed by the former Governoi 
of Malta who finally overthrows the Tuikish ruler. That 
is how the life and career of the bloody and greedy Jew 
end in the play. 

In *The Jew of Malta*, Marlowe shows the greatest 
importance to the human lust for wealth as well as for 
power. We find an intermixture of hatred, jealousy, 
greed, criminal madness that sweeps through the play 
like a itoim or a huiricane just as a similar hurricane of 
the lu«t for power rushes through the play,*Tamburlaine*. 
Some cf the ciitics believe that Barabas is as much a poet 
asFau<tus ind Tambuilaine. When Baiabas plajs the 
role of a big merchant or trader he ceases to be a greedy 
Jew and shows all the instincts of Tambuilaine, all the 
qualities of dignity and greatness. Near about the 
middle and the close cf the play it becemts a meU drama 
of a series of gruesome murder and slai ghter. But this 
play is a distinct advance on *Dr. Faustus* and 
*Iamburlaine’ paiticularJy because of its well-knit plot, 
although the plot is made up more of incidents than of 
characteis. Barabas too appears to be more a perceptible 
personality than Dr. Faustus or even than Tamburlaine. 
The action of the play is aho corcentrated within a much 
smaller compass than that of any other play. If Baiabas 
were not a perceptible personality Shakespeare would not 
have boi rowed his Shylock fre m &irabas nor would he have 
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succeeded in completing the picture of the Jew. But 
‘The Jew of Malta' lacks the imaginative appeal of the 
other two plays, ‘Dr. Faiistus* and ‘Tambnrlaine’ but 
nevertheless it has a glorious opening scene and other 
fine episodes which arc not found in the other two 
plays. 


A little before his death Marlowe composed his 
last greatest historical tragedy ‘Fdwaid II' which can be 
regarded as the best historical tiagcdy of the Elirabcthan 
period before Shakespcaie wrote any of his own historical 
tragedies. This play is the story of a King who is ruled 
by his favourites. For example, the King has the 
greatest esteem for Gaveston, a Frenchman; the King is so 
much attached to Gaveston that he does not only neglect 
his Queen Isabella but also most of his public duties as the 
lulcr of his kingdom. It is due to this unusual attach- 
ment of the King foi Gaveston that most of the nobles 
develop hatred for Gaveston. Young Moi timer manages 
somehow or other to get Gaveston exiled for some days 
but soon aftet wards he is recalled by the King since 
when Gaveston begins to show an attitude of insolence to 
the nobles and the clergymen when he regularly in suits 
so much so that they rise in rebellion against him and 
manage to got him executed. Atiast the King gets 
enraged against the barons and puts some of them into 
imprisonment. Mortimci flics to France where Queen 
Isabella has been living with her young son. Mortimer 
returns to England and with the help of other barons 
succeeds in overthrowing the King. Mortimer becomes the 
Kinv, while King ^ward 11 is imprisoned with in Kenil- 
worth Ca.st]c. Mortimer succeeds in windiiing over Queen 
Isabella and in making her his mistress with whose help 
ultimately he succeeds in murdering Edwaid When 
Mortimer realizes that his doom is approaching near, 
he tries to banish the Earl of Kent, a brother to 
Edward II. whose son, however, bafiBles all the attempts 
of Mortimer, kills him, and makes a captive of his 
tieacherous mother, Isabella, and thus lakes sufficient 
revenge on behalf of his muidered father. Edward II. 
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'Edward IT is the maturest product of MarIowe*s 
dramatic genius. Hie play is not only the first historical 
drama in English literature but it also shows other marks 
of advance in style and other qualities of the dramatic 
art. In this play we find a development of the plot and 
the interaction of the plot and the characters into an 
organic unity which we do not find in any other play of 
Marlowe. The dialogue of the characters is better 
arranged while the language of the speeches is much 
simpler. There is no thundering in it. but on the other 
hand there is considerable restraint over both emotions 
and expresions The most remarkable new feature of 
this plav is its characterization. In other plajrs of Marlowe 
it is the hero that dominates all other characters that are 
thrown into the background and are nearly eclipsed whereas 
in ^ward TI' we find not only the King but also other 
nobles and the Queen showing considerable personality 
and development as the action of the play advances. 
Of course, Edward II stands towering and supreme in the 
midst of other characters in inteiest as well in action. 
Gaveston, the King's favourite stands not only as the 
hero’s favourite but also as an embodiment dT sensuous 
pleasures The hero of Ibis play i. e. Edward II betrays 
some of his weaknesses — his sentimentality, his unnatiiial 
sensuousness i. e. his passionate attachment for Gaveston, 
his cowaidice and also his bloodthirstiness, the last quality 
of which we find in Tamburlaine as well as in Barabas. 
But his love for Gaveston is responsible for all these 
weaknesses. Unlike Tamburlaine's kingly personality there 
i- nothing kingly about Eduard Il’s personality or 
behaviour. Outwardly Edu aid seems to be honourable 
but at the root he is dishonourable. Ihc gruesome 
murders which occur in the play as well as the King's 
io.'e of luxury, his effusions of tender sentiments for 
Gaveston — all help to bring out a contrast as well as 
bring about a unity between realism and poetic dramas. 
‘Edward 11’ is as much typically representative of the 
Renaissance as ‘Tamburlaine’ or *Dr. Faustus’ or ‘The 
Jew of Malta. From the manner of composition and style 
of ‘Edward 11’ some of the scholars have concluded that 
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had not Marlowe's life been cat short in the tavern, he 
would have surely risen to the stature of Shakespeare as a 
dramatist. Marlowe romposed two other plays, namely 
‘The Massacre of Paris’ and ‘Tragedy of Dido* but they 
are the weakest of his dramatic compositions, and as such, 
they arc not worth commenting upon. 


Q. 11 Discuss how far Marlowe has been able to raise 
the nutter and the manner of the English drama to a high 
level. 


Ans. Before Marlowe started his literary career 
he found that the English drama was mostly didactic i. c 
moral in theme and conclusion. The first English tragedy 
composed by Sackvillc and Norton was ‘Gorboduc,’ the 
uitistic composition of which is spoilt by the purpose oi 
the play, namely, to persuade Queen Eli/abeth to marry 
and to make her realise that without hci marriage there 
could not be any proper succession to the throne ot 
England. ‘Gorboduc’ is based upon the model of Senecan 
tragedy with the result that there is very little action upon 
the stage, there is much of bloodshed and horror, there is 
the chorus and also there are a few moral observations at 
the close of the first four Acts. It has been already pointed 
out that the revival of classical or Latin literature exercised 
a great influence upon the English drama. Most of the 
tragedies of Seneca were translated into English. In the 
Senccan tragedies the 'Unities’ of Time, Place and Action 
were strictly observed, and consequently, the English 
drama too tried to observe all the three ‘Unities.’ 
As the action of the play had to be confined within one 
spot and as the time also was extremely specified, the cha* 
racters could not have any scop for development. The 
child could not grow up into a young man or a young 
man could not grow up into an old man. Then again, most 
of the events in the play used to be announced by a 
messenger because these events or even incidents could 
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not be acted upon the slajse for the strictness in observing 
the Unities ol 1 ime and place. 

The early English drama tried to represent the 
whole range of a man's life in a single play, and that is 
why, the scenes had to change rapidly, while the same 
actors hud to appear over and ovrr again in every scene 
to indicate various actions. Formerly, two ideals used 
to be observed by the dramatists who foimcd two regular 
groupt — University Wits and those others who followed a 
diflerent ideal. The University Wits followed the classical 
ideal and ridiculed the crudeness of the new English 
drama. Sackvilic and Norton also belonged to this 
group but Ly ly. Pcelc. Greene and Marlowe discarded 
the classical Unities The earliest English playwiights 
were actors as well as artists. They always considered 
the question whether a particular actor would act well 
or would entertain the audience. Ihen again, they mostly 
icviscd the old talcs instead of inventing any new story of 
plot for their own plays, and that is why, we find<in their 
plays the .same names of characters occurring over and 
over again. Last of all, they often collaborated with one 
another, and that is why, their works were not scry 
uniform or balanccd'or harmonious or well-knit in their 
plot-construction Even Sh.nkcspcarc worked sometimes 
in collaboration with Marlowe and Fletcher. A. 11. 
Sleight remarks about Marlowe’s contribution to the 
En‘'li«h drama. ‘-C'hiistophcr Marlowe was one of the 
four greater •University Wits,' his tragically short caiccr 
as a dramatist concluding some three years after 
Shakespeare's began, and covering seven crowded yeais, in 
which he made momentous and rcvolntionaiy conriibu- 
tions to English drama, for he gave us genuine blank 
verse and our first great history play, and founded 
romantic noble achievements for one who died at the age 
of twenty nine. Marlowe was a rebel ard a pioneer. 
His works form a matural landmark in English Literature. 
Long also remarks in ihis connection, “All these things 
are significant, if we arc to understand the Elizabethan 
drama and the man who brought it to perfection. 
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Shakespeare was not simply a great genius, he was also 
a great workci, and he developed in exactly the same 
way as did all his fellow craftsmen. And contrary to 
the prevalent opinion, the Elizabethan drama i« nor a 
Minerva-like creation, springing fully grown from the 
head of one man: it is rather an orderly though rapid 
development, in which many men bore a part.” 

Marlowe actually got rid of the influence of the 
classicist. In ‘Tamburlaine’ Mailowe announces his 
mission as a dramatist .namely, to lead the audiences or 
spectators to ‘‘(he st.itcly tent of war from jigging veins 
of rhyming mother wits and such conceits as clownagc 
keeps in pay.” In this connectii n Schclling has very 
correctly and significantly remarked, “Seldom has there 
been so conscious a pronouncement of revolt. Seldom had 
assured genius, in so insolent and haughty a vein, 
trumpeted the overthrow of outworn convention ard 
transformed as at the stroke of the magician’s wand the 
dramatic poetry of a whole nation.” 

Marlovve not only introduced blank verse into the 
English drama but also improved upon it by elinnging 
the struclurc of the metre, by varying (he pauses and by 
producing absolutely a new rhythm of great power and 
freedom. Faustu s address to immortal Helen and 
Tamburlainc's praise of divine Zenocrate are brilliant 
instances of Marlowe’s poetry. One of the critics has 
said, “Marlowe was the first to demonstrate th t imagira* 
tion could riot madly in a wealth of imagery, or soar 
far above the realms of logic and cold philosophy to 
summon beautiful and terrible pictures out of the cloud- 
land of fancy without losing hold upon earth and language 
of mortals.” Both George Chapman and Thomas Heywoed 
have paid great tributes to Marlowe. Mark what 
Chapman says : 

“ (he eternal clime 

Of his free soul, whose living subject stood 

Up to the clinic in the Piercan flood”. 
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Mark also what Heywood says : 

“Marlowe renowned for his rare art and wit. 

Could never attain beyond the name kit.” 

Marlowe was influenced more by Machiavclli than 
by Seneca. In common eyes, Machiavellism means 
atheism, immorality and corruption but it does not mean 
that at all; on the other hand, it means extreme individu- 
alism and unconventionality of the Renaissance. In 
Machiavelli’s ‘Prince' we find nothing but an essence of 
the Renaissance ideal of human conduct which is a 
icvolt against medievalism. What Machiavelli means 
by ‘virtu’ is nothing but individual freedom of thought 
and emotion. It is this ‘virtu’ which Marlowe has used 
in all his plays in its varied forms. The heroes of 
Marlowe appear to be rebels to the moral codes of the 
Middle Ages but in reality arc trying to realize or 
fulfil their individualism in the form of hankering for 
unlimited knowledge and Power, and lust for unlimited 
wealth and sensuous enjoyments. During the Middle 
Ages, a tragedy was a tragedy of the life and career of 
the princes whereas with Marlowe a tragedy means a 
tragedy of a common human individual, whether he is a 
shoe-maker or a cobbler or a carpenter or anything else 
Tamburlaine, for example, is a mere peasant in the begin- 
ning just as Barabas is a meie money-lender while 
Faustus is an ordinary doctor, ft is the Renaissance ideal 
of individual worth which has been breathed into every 
one of the heroes of Marlowe’s plays. The medieval 
conception of tragedy was that the hero must have a fall 
from prosperity to adversity, from happiness to unhappi- 
ness but Marlowe docs not follow that conception at all* 
His heroes rise from adversity to prosperity and again climb 
down to adversity but this climbing up and down is not so 
very important in the life of the heroes as their struggle 
against certain forces which prove too powerful for them at 
the end. Some of the critics have interpreted these forces 
as the agents of Retribution or Nemesis that bring about 
the fall or the tragic doom of the erring or rather the 
adventurous individual hero. 
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Wynne in ‘The Growth of the Enflisb Drama’ 
remarks about Marlowe’s contribution to the Elizabethan 
drama : 

“Summarizing in one paiagtaph, the advance in 
tragedy inaugurate by Marlowe wc record the progress 
made in character ization, plot structure, and verse, and 
in the treatment of history. A play has now become 
interesting for its delineation of character, not merely 
for its events of story. One or two figures monopolize 
the attention by their lofty passions, their suffering and 
their fate. We look on at a tremendous conflict waged 
between will and circumstance, between right and wrong 
or wc watch the gradual decay of goodness by the action 
of a poisonous thought introduced into the mind. The 
plot has undergone a similar intensification. With 
resistless evolutian it bears the chief characters along to 
the fatal houi of decision or action then drags them down 
the descent which the wrong choice of the unwise 
suddenly places at their feet. Our sympathies are drawn 
out, we take sides in the cause, and demand that at least 
justice shall prevail at the end. There is an art, too, in 
this evolution, a close interweaving of events, a chain of 
cause and effect, a certain harmony and balance arc 
maintained, so that our feelings are neither jerked to 
extremes nor worn-out by strrin. Even the history play 
has freed itself to some extent from the leading string 
of chronology; claiming the right to make the same appeal 
to our common instincts as any other play. Verae hu 
taken a mighty bound from formalism to the free intoxi- 
cating air of poetry and nature. Men and women no 
longer exchange dull speeches; they converse with easy 
spontaneity and delight us by the beauty of their 
language. A poet may be a u amatist at last without 
feeling that his imagination must be held back like a 
restive horse lest the decorum of human speech be 
violated." 
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Q. 12. “Marltme is treated as fore mnner, a pre- 
decessor, rarely is he held in our literary affections for hh 
own sake." Discuss. 

Ans. Matthew Arnold in his essay 'The Study of 
Po('/ry guards us against two kinds of fallacious critical 
evaluations — the pcrsi^nal and the historical. As fat ns 
the historical criticism is concerned, he guards us «)nly 
against the positive faults— what it may do to an artist 
who is only historically important. But it has another 
aspect also; an artist who is intrinsically worth his salt. 
Sometimes he suffers only because of his historical positi- 
on. The greatest misfortune oi Marlowe was that he died 
young. ("Cut was the branch that might have grtiwn 
straight”) but a far greater — if there be any othei 
superlative— misfortune was that he was born 
before Shakespeare and that he is generally consi- 
dered as one of the torch-bearers to Shakespeare, Torch- 
bearers are sometimes more brilliant and nvire inter- 
esting people than those whom they show the way ! ! 

His blank verse is praised precisely because it 
helped Shakespeare discovci himself. “It was his 
innovation which he1]x:d young Shakespeare to discovci 

himself in blank verse ” He is applauded as a poet 

because bis poetry helped Shakespeare develop his own — 

“ Marlowe gave the drama passion and poetry was 
his most precious gift. Shakespeare wmddhave been Shakes- 
peare had Marhwe never written or lived, lie might not 
have been altogether the Shakespeare we know.'' 

Had Marlowe been born in the 19th oi the 20th 
century, it would not be very necessary to compare him 
with Shakespeare almost at every step of our critical 
evaluation of this great Renaissance dramatist— 

“ Yet it seem^ fairly certain that he would never have 
attained the breath and sweep and infinite variety of Shake- 

pear can 

1. Arnold, M. : 'Essay in Criticism’, (Second- 
Series), Macmillan and Co. London, 
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tkama.Hf lacks Shakespeare's gay fancy, his broad humour, 
his delights in the woids and deeds of common men and 
women, his vigorous patriotism — above all, his lofty ethics. 
Marlowe is a revel, glorious to be sure.* but after alia rebel, 
titanic, not dhine." 

The story of inicllcctual majc'^ty of the heroes 
of Mf'’rlov>c di cs not seem io he coniplcte without u 
reference to their Shakespearean countei parts. 

''All the heroes of Merlon c show the same sense of 
intellectual majesty as we find in Shakespeaic's Hamlet, 
Macbeth Lear and Othello". 

He is piaised at u ix'ct, but immediately a tail 
piece is added — 

"However great MarUme proved himself w poitrv he 
was neveiiheless not a Shakespeare", 

The Dido, Queen oj Carthage is a eood play because 
if helped Shakcspeaic write his Antony and Cleopatra and 
Mailawe’s Ed\\ard H is good because it on: bled 
Shakespeare wtilc his historical plays !! 

Marlowe is generally taken as u predeecsssor, a 
fore-runner and a haibingcr. His achiesmunt is genc- 
r<illy evaluated in terni of his contribution to Fli/ahethan 
drama in general and Shakespearean drama in particular. 
One wonders if one could say that Marlowe makes an 
advance over Shakespeare ! '* 

In fact, Shakespeare has been always a trouble- 
some existence— if one may put it that way. He has 
proved more dangerous; however, to his contemporaries 
and his immediate predecessors and successors. Ben 
Jonson suffered almost for three centunes since he was a 
contemporary of Shakespeare. Webster, Beaumont, 


* Parrot and Bail *A Short View of Elizabethan 

Drama.* 

* If chronology, for a moment, be forgotten. 
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Fletcher, Cyrill and Tourner are generally intcrpieted in 
terms of Shakespearean deeadencc. 

This is what Marlowe’s historical position has done 
to him: he is considered important because he shadows 
forth Shakespeare, But we must never forget that 
Marlowe has his own right to be considered as a drama- 
tisl-nay I sometimes he seems to be more impressive than 
his disciple-superior, Shakespeare. Some of his tragic 
heroes arc frankly more impressive than the tragic heroes 
of Shakespeare and Marlowe sometimes shows more 
vigour and life and vitalify than Shakespeare. He is a 
great poet and dramatist in his ouin right. 


Q. 13.*‘Mariowe’s heroes are veritable incailialion of 
the genius of the Renaisance’' Discuss. 

Ans. The Renaissance stands for so manny diiTcrent 
and sometimes even opposite things that one feels rather 
hesitant to define it in generalized terms. One might 
even go the extent to which E. M. W. Tiilyaid dors and 
say: “Renaissance: Fact or Ficiton?” We will, howcvei, 
not indulge here in these abstract and highly controversial 
issues and rather tricky business of definitions. We will 
take for granted the commonly accepted notions about 
the Renaisance and see how far the hetoes of Christopher 
Marlowe leprcsent that spirit uhichis generally given 
the name of the Renaissance. 

Tamburlaine means to be 

a terror to the world 
Measuring the limits of his empery 
By east and west, as Phoebus doth his course. 

and Dr. Faustus yearns for infinite knowledge which he 
finds in books of magic— 
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These metaphysics of magicians 
And necromantic Imks arc heavenly. 

The heroes of Marlowe are typical Renaissance 
ideal men— 

Of stature, tall, and a sprightly fashioned 

Like his desire, lift upwards and divine 

Pale of complexion : wrought in him with passion 

Thirsting with saver aitUy with love of arms 

His lofty brows in folds do figure death 

And in their smoothness, amity and life. 

His heroes possess aspiring minds and they are 
always ready to explore new worlds of riches, power 
and of knowledge. Tamburlaine sums up this Renaiss* 
ance ideal-~ 

Nature that framed us of four elements 
Warning within her breasts for regiment 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring mind 
Our souls, whose faculties can compnhend 
The wonderful architecture of the world 
And measure every wandering planet's course 
Still clindting after knowledge, infinite, 

And always moving as the restless spheres 
Will us to wear ourselves, and never rest. 

Until we reach the ripest fruit of all, 

That perfect bliss and s>de felicity 
The sweet fruition of an earthly crown. 

ThcMarlowian hero is a great lover of beauty— 
the theme of many a renaissance work of art. Here 
is Dr. Faustus— 

Was this the face that launch'd a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Illium ? 

Sweet Helen, make me wimortal with a kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soul: see, where tt flies I 
Come Helen, come, give me my soul again 
Here will 1 dwell, for heaven is in these lips 
And aU is dross that is not Helena, 
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/ vfUl he Paris, andjor love of thee. 

Instead of Troy, shall Wittenberg he sacked. 

And I Vi ill combat with weak Mcnclaus 
And wear thy colours on my plumed c rest. 

Yea, I will wound Achdles in the heel. 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

O, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty af a llwusand stats: 

Brighter art thou, than, jlaming Jupiter 
When he appjared to h iplcss Semelc: 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky. 

The typical Marlowian hero is a Superman— almost 
the superman of Niel^^che ; Barabus ^vants to be envied 
and not to be pitied and Dr. Faustus is fairer than Heven. 
He is nevet broken and looks forward to new possibiii ics 
even beyond the grave which letlccis the Renaissance 
contempt of earthly limitations — 

Farewell fair queen, weep not for Mortimer 
That .scorns the world and, as a traveller 
Goes to discover countries yet unknown 

Mr I-. P. Wilson says, “The Renaissance man 
must have courage and brains, haughtiness of heart ,100 
a reaching and imaginative mind.’' I'hc heroes of 
Marlowe invariably p«>sscss these Renaissance eharae- 
tcristics. They seem to be followers of Machiaveili : 
Marlowe brings him in person in The Jew of Malta : 

And let them know that I am Machiovel 
And weigh not men, and therefore not men's words 
Admired I am of those that hate me most 
I count religion but a childish toy 
And hold there is no sin but Ignorance 
Of the poor petty weights 
Let me be envied and not pitied !* 


* Please, consult Marlowe and the Renaissance and 
The Tragic Heroes of Marlowe also. 
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Q. 14; Discuss bo» far Marlowe was more a poet 
than a dramatist. 

Ans. There arc plenty of descriptive passages and 
declamatory verses in the plays of Marlowe which 
clearly indicate Marlcwe's poetic genius and excellence. 
Mark the brilliant addicss of Faustus to Helen : 

‘Vras this the faec that launch'd a thousand ships. 

And burnt the topless to^\ers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with u kiss. 


O, thou art fairei than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stais : 

Brighter art thou than ilaniing Jupiter 
When we appeared ti' hapless Semeir ; 

More lovely than the monarch of the rky 
In wanton Arethusa's azui’d arms ; 

And none but thou shalt be my paramour ! 

The historical ns well as the mythical allusions in 
the above dcscnrlion of the loveliness ot Helen and the 
apt comparisons betwern Helen and oihei objects of 
Nature or other human personalities of renowned beauty 
arc clia ract eristic of I’.lircbcthan dramatic poet ly which 
we find flowciing to its full blorm in the plays of 
Miakcspcare which contain so many passages of poetry 
ihynicd or unihymrd. Mai lowc has fused together the 
lyric and thi dramatic elements of his eontempoiaiics 

and produced the Romantic tra gedy whtch Shekcspc..ie 
peifectcd. Maikhow Mailow't describes the poetic 
instinct in ‘Tamburkunc' 

“If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their trastci’s thoughts 


Yet should there hover in l*’cir restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least. 
Which into woids, no virtue can digest.” 
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Tamburlaine’s love of beauty is as keen in desire 
and poetic in ran <7 as Faustus’s love of beauty. Mark 
how Tamburlain praises the loveliness of Zenocrate : 

**Zenocrate lovelier than the Love of Jove, 

Brighter than is the silver Rhodope, 

Fairer than whitest snow on Scythian hills. 

Thy person is more worth to Tamburlaine, 

Thou the possession of the Persian crown, 

Which gracious star have promised at my birth.” 

In ‘Edward II ’ the last greatest play of Marlowe, 
we find Marlowe’s poetic emotion reaching a hight pitch 
near the close of the play. It is only after the fall that 
Edward begins to enlist the sympathy of his audience. 
When Edward is asked to surrender his crown we notice 
the high strain of poetic emotion of the abdicating King 
who feels the acutest pain of resigning the crown; and the 
words he utters are as poetic as Faust us's address to Helen 
or as Tamburlainc's praise of Zenocrate. Mark whtt 
Edward speaks while lying a prisoner in the KCnilworth 
Castle : 

“But stay awhile, let me be king till night. 

That I may ga/e upon the glittering crown; 

So shall my eyes receive their last content. 

My head, the latest honour due to it.” 

The abo\e words remind iis of some of the words 
of Richard 11 in Shakespeare's play who also speaks must 
poetically like Faustus or Tamburlaine or Edward 11 
particularly in the soliloquies. The last soliloquy of 
Faustus is most poetic in fancy and expression, and it is 
also most dramatic in its clfect. When Faustus addresses 
the heovenly bodies and appeals to them for stopping 
their movement, when he wishes his body to turn into 
air or into the clouds or into the drops of water of the 
ocean, when he wishes that his soul should enter some 
other living body of an animal or of a bird, we seem to 
feel the stress of the strong emotion as well as the vision 
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oV the fear-struck soul that gasps out its last breath of 
agony in the most poetic language ever composed by any 
great poet in the world. 

Marlowe’s *Hero and Leandcr* is an unfinished 
poem composed in rhymed couplets. Marlowe is in- 
debted to Ovid for the ideas and also for some of the 
details in ‘Hero and Leander.* He, of course, robes his 
own poem with much greater ornamentation in language, 
although the poem contains also many prosaic touches 
uhich do not mar but bring into bolder relief the poetic 
elements. Mark how poetically Leander speaks : 

“O shun me not, but hear me ere you go ; 

God knows, 1 cannot force love, as you do ; 

My words shall be as spotless as my youth. 

Full of simplicity and naked truth.” 

‘Hero and Leander' is made of the same stuff as 
‘Venus and Adonis' althougli it breathes more of 
humanity than the other poem. Marlowe translated also 
another poem of Ovid into couplets, namely, 'Amorcs' 
while he translated the first book of Lucan’s ‘Pharasalia’ 
into blank verse; but then, the high-sounding rhetoric 
of the Latin poem could not be haiipily converted into 
English blank verse. All these experiments in poetic 
composilion-either in the from of translation or origi- 
nal composition in rhymes or in blank verse — clearly 
indicate that Marlowe was first a poet and then a diama- 
tist. But the question is, nhy did Marlowe become a 
dramatist instead of being a poet ? The Renaissance 
brought about a national awakening in England. The 
English people became conscious of their national chaiac- 
tcristics, particularly, their adventurous spirit of venturing 
into the wide world abroad and of colonizing and 
exploiting unknown and undiscovered lands to their own 
benefit. For example, Drake and Frobisher went round 
the world and brought strange stories of foreign lands 
which Shakespeare mentions in some of his plays, 
particularly, in ‘Othello.' Such 'lories of sea voyage and 
travel and of colonization and adventuic fascinated the 
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imaginatton of Marlowe and other poets and diamatists 
of the Elizabethan period. The national awakening 
brought about by the Renaissance libeiatcd the minds 
of the intellectual people from the restraints of the feudal 
custom and tradition and religious dogmas, while the 
Same awakening led the common people to distaste poetry 
or any kind of woik of imaginatim and at the same time, 
to 1 >vc talks of action ahich they loved to see rcpi evented 
upon the stage. That is how (he drama came into 
cxistance and took the place of poetry. The poets 
theiefoie. had to change themselves into draInatist^. and 
those who changed themselves like tl at could not 
altogether forget their poetic spirit or kill completely 
their poetic talent. That is why, wc find in the play 
of Marlowe and Shakespcaie so much i f vcises and geniu 
me |K ctiy mostly in the foini of lyrics. Shakespcaic has 
written many sonnets and songs apart from the vciscs 
which has introduced into every of 1 is ct medics and 
trag dies, histories and romances. When the at lists as 
well us the audiences turned from poetry to dranfa, they 
became unusually fond of an excess of action upon the 
stage in the form of honors of murder and all sorts of 
heinous ciimcs which ^leprc'scnted as well as excKcd the 
pa>'iois of the people. ‘The Spanish Trigcdj’ by Ihomas 
Kyd: ‘Tamburlainc,’ ‘The Jew of Malta’ by Mailowc 
‘Henry V' and ‘Henry VP and also ‘Retard H’ by 
Slukcspcate aic brilliant icpr«.‘cntati\es ol such human 
paS'ions which were excited by the Renais'-ancc. So, it 
was the Rcnaiscancc that turned Matlowc itiio a drama- 
tist from a poet. We arc of opinion that Mailowe has 
not been able to empress his emotions fully thiough the 
medium of drama as he coild possibly do so Ihroiigli the 
medium of pocliy. Marlow’s poetic genius finds its 
expression in the stray pociic passages in his plays. 

it is a fact that in the space ofhis short life Marlowe 
could have auflicicnt oppoiiunilies to pcifcct the dramatic 
art as Shakespcaic was able to do, and yet ii must be 
said to d ) justice to him that as a diamatist and a poet 
Mailuwc was surely the grcatcsi picdccessoi of 
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Shakespeare. Marlowe combined poetry with drama 
and produced a marvellous thing known as a blank verse 
by using which his successor Shakespeare became famous. 
Professor Saintsbury has given his own estimate of 
Marlowe as a poet, “Marlowe was one of the greatest 
poets of the world whose work was cast by accident and 
caprice into an imperfect mould of drama. He is the 
undoubted author of some of the master-pieces of English 
verse; the hardly doubted author of others not much 
inferior. Except the very greatest names — Shakespeaic, 
Milton, Spenser, Drydcn, Shelley — no other author can 
be named, who had produced when the proper historical 
estimate is applied to him. Such work as is to be found 
in ‘Tamburlainc’, ‘Doctor Faustus.’ ‘The Jew of Malta’ 
Edward IF, in one department: ‘Hero and I.eander’ and 
‘Passionate Shepherd' in another.” 

Wynne gives us a comparative view of Marlowe 
as a poet and a dramatist when he remarks. “Marlowe 
masters us by his poetry, and is lifted by it above his 
fellows, reaciiing to the pedestal on which Shakespeare 
stands alone. Marlowe is no doubt the rapturous lyrist 
of limitless desire whereas Shakespeare is the majestic 
spokesman of inexorable moral law. It has been said 
indeed, that Marlowe is loo poetical for a dramatist, but 
a very little considciation of the plays of Shakespeare 
will (ell us how much the -realest diamatic productions 
owfc to poetry. When therefore we say that Marlowe’s 
greatness as a dramatist depends on his poetry, that 
outside his poetry his best knovti work reveals almost 
every kind of weakness, we have i ot denied bis claim to 
be the greatest of Shakespeare’s predecessors. Into di- 
ITerent material, poetry can breathe that quickening 
flame without which the most dramatic situations fail to 
satisfy. Marlowe had a supreme gift of creating moments, 
sometimes extended to whole scenes; he had to learn, 
from repeated failures, the art of t r-ating plays.” 

Robertson also expresses his views about Marlowe’s 
poetic and dramatic gift, “Marlowe is the embodiment 
of the forward leaping muse of aspiration, still climbing 
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after knowledge infinite, conceiving something more ideal 
than drama, the philosophic dramatic poem, which cannot 
be realized without making drama miss its compulsory 
mark.” Wilson also lematks by the way. “To those who 
say that Marlowe's poetiy is undiainalic, 1 would answet 
that no poetiy is undram^'lic that brings all sorts and 
conditions of men to the thealic and lorckS thini to 

listen.” 

Nicoll in his hook. ‘British Diama* says, “Marlowe 
seeks to conquer the impossible in diama, to find the 
complete expression for all his hopes and desires, and he 
car put the same passion into the ambition for earthly 
dominion, loi power osu the intangible, for limitless 
rc\CT pe Mai low e is the poet of passion -par excellence,' 
and nowhere does he show his genius for high astounding 
phrases so much as he docs when he is speaking of the 
1 apt me of bcaut 3 .’* 

Boas has remarked about Marlowe's ‘Hero and 
1 eandcr’, ‘in freshness too and winding beauty ol mclodv 
Marlowe's fiapmcnt far outlives Shakespeare’s rompletid 
poem ‘Venus and Adonis' it achieved an immediate 
and widespread popiilaiily. We are told that rowers 
used to sing the poet’s couplet as they plied then sculls 
on the Thames and that. 

‘ Men would shun then sleep in still, dnik nigl t 

To meditate upon his golden lines, ’ 

Among these mon we may reckon Shakcspeaie, ihiougli 
whose inirei ‘Heio and I carder' was cleai i> runnirp wl cn 
he quoted one of its most notable \cr cs in ‘As You Like 
It', and apostrophized its author in a tone of recollection 
as ‘Dead Shepherd." V'Prlowc's verse is one of the 
earlier derisatives, but it peissrsscs propcities which aic 
not repealed in any of the analytic or synthetic bier k 
vci sc di<-co\cred somewhat later. This bard of torrential 
imagination recognised many of his best bits (and those 
cl one Ol two otheis), saved them and reproduced them 
more than once, almost invariably improving them in the 
pioccss.” 


o- 
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Q. 15. Do yon think, in Marlowe’s plays there is 
dramatic development in the portrayal of his heroes? Give 
some Idea of Marlowe’s dramatic technique. 

Ans. Some of the critics complain that Marlowe’s 
plays lack in dramatic development and in the portrayal 
of his heroes. But before we asree or disagree with those 
Clitics Ictus first of all see how Marlowe tackled his 
dr.imatic technique. In this connection Boas remarks, 
“Marlowe is no mere transfeier to the stage of historical 
scenes. Even in ‘Tamburlainc.' he passes from unifying 
episodes to treating episodes unified into a keen study of 
character; in 'Edward 11’, by rousine int''rest promptly; 
by remassing his niateiials so as to maintain interest; by 
creating and developing a sub-plot; and by motivation 
of character he reveals himself a genuine technician, that 
is, he wrote vividly aware of the stage on which plays 
would be given and ol its audience. Consequently, he 
allowed himself methods and effects for which we may 
not care today, but which nevertheless proved him a good 
technician in his own time. Mote than that, seeking to 
shape his material for that stage and for that audience he 
passed beyond mere dramatic persuasiim of the hour and 
cliscovcied fur himself many of the principles of technique 
which hold permanently foi good drama at any rate and 
in any tongue." 

Marlowe, in our op. .ion. at first laiscd the subject 
matter of his pHjs to a higher level by providing heroic 
subjects that itadily appealed to ihe imagination of the 
audience. Tor example, we find m Marlowe’s plays that 
Tamburlainc is a great conqueror, that Faustus is a great 
seeker of knowledge and power, that Barabas has the 
strongc^t lust for unlimited wealth, and that Edward 11 
has great nobility mingled with worthlessness. Some one 
Clitic has remarked in this connection. ‘The insatiable 
spirit of adventure, the master passions ot love and hate, 
ideals of beauty, the greatness ai. ' littleness of human 
life — these were Marlowe’s subjects. That he had the 
knowledge and power to deal with them adequately 
could not be said but it is suflieient that he interested his 
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rdlowraen in them, and recalling his brief, meteoric, 
at d uni appy life, it is marvellous, not that he made so 
many mistakes, but that his achievements were so high.’' 

So far the characters in his plays are concerned, 
Marlowe lent life and reality to them. They arc not mere 
puppets as the charactcis wcjc in the eailiei English 
diamas but they are living and breathing realities. When 
we read the four great tiagedics of Mailoue we fed the 
ficice exaltation of Tamburlainc, the passionate hankering 
of 1 austus, the fierce .selfishness of Baiabns. and the great 
nobility and worthlessness of EJwaid II. Marlowe made 
the tame and lifeless blank verse of the clnsiical dianias 
rhythmic and vigorous by changing the accents \aiying 
the pauses in order to haimonizc it with the vehicle oi 
medium of his own dramas. He actually discarded “the 
ligging veins of I hyming mother wits aiid such coneciis 
uscicwnnge keeps in pay.” f iirthci. Marlowe gave unity 
to the drama winch w'c find lacking in the earlier Fnalish 
dratna.s. By his biilJiant poetic imagination anik passion- 
ate emotions he glodncd and vitalized the subject matter 
of his dramas. So far characterisation is eonccincd lie 
concentrated his art more in the portrayal of the hero 
than on any other minor or subnidinatc churactei in the 
plays. 


Marlowe can be lightly regarded as the father ol 
Engloh dramatic poetiy iiisi as ('‘haiicer tan be regaidsd 
as the f.ilhei of English narrative poetry. Marlowe's 
poctii and diamatic work bears the stamp of vitalizing 
energy as well us of pictoiial and emotional quality both, 
of which can be found in all his plays. In ‘Dr. Faustus* 
we find biilliant examples of the pictorial as well as of the 
dramatic quality. Marlowe docarded the classical ideal and 
followtd the romantic ideal of the Renaissance, and that 
IS how he succeeded in harmonizing the two idjals and in 
producing the new English drama which Shakespeare 
aftcrwuids perfected. Mai lowe’s dramatic technique is 
best d 'vclopcd in ‘Edward IF in which we can find his 
art of charactcri/atioii as well as his art of plot 
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Construclioii, Ihcrcforc, it is no riuht to complain that 
Marlowe's plays have no diamutic dcMh pnicnt cither in 
chnriK*leri?atiofl of the hero or in cuisti uction of the 
plot. 


Q 16 . (jive it critical estimate of Marlowe as a 
dramatist, and also assign his place in the histoiy of En- 
glish literature. 

Ans. I list of all let us i)uotL the opinions ot a 
tew eminent ciitics about Mailuwc as a dramatist, and 
then wc shall assign him the piopct place in the histoiy 
ol English litcratuic. 

Chailcs Hastings says about Marlowe, “Befoic the 
invention of the Romantic Frageily, and after the 
disappcaiancc of the -Mystetics' and the ‘Moinlitics,' 
the Theatrical repcitory compi iscd comedies on the mo- 
del of Plautus and Terence, tiagedies Iihc those of Seneca, 
historical plays, romances and dramalired incidents of 
private life with the socalled ‘Couit’ or ‘complementary’ 
comedies. To Matlowe belongs the honour of liaving 
amalgamated these diffetent elements and of having by a 
process of selection as well as of exclusion, cicated the 
Romantic Tragedy, the highest expression of the 
dramatic temperament in Eneland. Marlowe has been 
termed the father of English tragedy. He was in fact 
the first to feel that Romantic drama was the sole form 
in harmony with the temperament of nation, and 
consequently, the only type with a future before it. 
hfarlowe transformed the substance of the drama, su- 
pressing trivial situations, and introducing a new doss of 
hei oic subjects which breathed the spirit of the time.” 

G. Gregory Smith says, “What is fundamental and 
new in Marlowe and was indeed his true aid to his 
dramatic successors in his poetic quality — the gift of the 
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brave translunary things of Drayton’s «.‘ulogy. If theie be 
anything in the common statement that Shakespeare is 
indebted to him it is less for his great pattern of dramatic 
verse or even for his transformation of thcciude histo>y 
play than for the example of a *'rce imagination compass- 
ing great things gicatly. Mailowe has the self-possession 
of the strong man, he is no mutator, no pupil t)f a thcoiy, 
Senccan or uthei, which he would siibslilutc for what he 
found. The inequalities of his art aic the elTcct of his 
stiength, rather than the signs cf undeveloped power. 
To a genius richly endowed from the fiist, and placed in 
such circumstances litciaiy dcsclopmcnt of the kind 
familar to us in the careers of more receptive aitists was 
imposiblc. In his plays we pass suddenly flora cicditablc 
veisc to lines of astounding powers, both imagety and 
foim and w'c do so again and again.” 


A. E. Baker says about Mailowe, “This ffi<>i\cIlous 
boy, bclbic his untimely death at the age of twent) nine, 
had founded English Romantic Tiagcdv. had wiittcn- 
‘G orboduc' into a vital foi m which Shakespeare in his tu 
rn could make fit for the lips of his grcafc.»t creations. But 
he was far more than a pioneer. The form of hia contem- 
poraries is the light when they drive foim theii proximity 
to Shakespeare, Mailowe shines for us acioss the ccntuiics 
in the bla/e of his own genius. His dramas show only 
moderate constructive ability or power ofchaiactcn/ati- 
on, but they carry the leader away by the sheer foicc ami 
beauty of their language, and by the titanic visions 
winch they call up in the mind.” 


J. A. Symonds remarks, ' Marlowe's at'tiial .ichievc- 
meiit may be judged impel feet, unequal, immat'trc, and 
limited. Yet nothing lower than the highest lank can be 
claimed for one who did so much in a space of time so 
short and under conditions so unfavourable. About him 
there is nothing small or (rival. His verse is mighty, 
his passion is intense; the outlines of his plots large; his 
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JiancUrs aie ritanic, his lanty is cxtravagint in 
iichni^s, insolence and pomp Matlo^\c could rouglihcw 
like C yUops, though Ik ^as tai liom bviim able lo linish 
KJlh ihe subtlety and smoothness of a PiaxitcUs We may 
compare ins noblest studies ot ehcoaeteT with maibies 
blocked out by Michael Angelo, not with the polished 
petfeetion cfMaNolte lu Siulcuen/o llislhissasi 
lies of desten and scale, this simplie t> and eerUinty e^f 
piiipose, wiveli slukes us Just in Maili'we lie is the 
sculptor poti efC ’ossi aiming at such eJkets al^ le a'l iw 
atluinible in figuie of isuperluimm i/c andenelc)) of 
line distinetions oi delu ite giaduion^ n the esieulion 
Ills ehniacters aic not so niueh human 1 eiii s with tlu 
complexity oi human aluihulcs combined in bving peison- 
alit}, as type ^ of luimaiiit^ (he aniniated moulds oi 
hum in lusts and ]>assions whieh inelude each one ol them 
the possibility oi many indiMduals’\ 

A < Swiiibuine s^\s about Mai (owe Tlu In t 
»re It i hglisli poet \«as Ihw lathei c I t nehsh tiaikdy ind 
(heeieaun ol Lnglisli blank ^ersc Uie hid Fiml* h poet 
whose poweis may be called sublime a writer than whom 
no man was ever boin with linei oi slrem^er instinct foi 
pel lection of excellence m execution Tin place and the 
value of rhiisiophci M ttlowc as leadei ainoie? Ln^lish 
poets it would be almost impossible foi lusioiical ciiliei- 
sin to overestimate lo none them all, peihaps have so 
many of the greatest among them been so deeply and so 
directly indebted Nor was ever any great wi iters 
influence for good He hist and he alone, guded 
Shikc&peare into the light way ot his work, his music in 
which thcic IS no echo ol any man s bcfoic him found its 
own echo in the mote piolongcdbut haidly moie exalted 
harmony of Milton’s He is the grealcs' discoseicr, the 
most daring and inspiied pomeci, in all our poetic 
lilcijtuie Before him there was neither genuine blank 
veisc nor genuine tragedy in oui languauc Altci his 
arrival the way wis prepared the paths wcic made 
sraight for Shake'^icaic ’ 
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Edward Dowden says about Marlowe, *'lt is how 
ever amoogst the pre^hakespeareans that we find the 
man who, of all the Elizabethan dramatists, stands 
next to Shakespeare in poetical statute, the one man 
who, if he had lived longer and accomplished the work 
which lav clear before him, might have stood even bc< 
side Shakespeare as supreme in a dilTerent province of 
dramatic art, Marlowe like Schiller seems to have 
lived till end for his art. His poetiy was no episode in his 
life but his very life itself. But Mailowc possessed one 
immense advantage, over Schiller; — he stood not in the 
midst of a petty ducal couit, but in the centre of a 
great nation, and at a time when that nation was all 
air and fire, its base elements disappearing in the cons* 
ciousness of a newfound power, a time when the nation 
was no aggregation of atoms cohering by accident, and 
each clamorous for its own particular lights, but a living 
body, with something like a unity of ideas* and with 
feelings self-organized around splendid objects of common 
interest, pride, and admiration. The strength and weak- 
ness of what Marlowe accomplished in literature 
correspond with the influences from the real world to 
which he was subject. He is great, ardent, aspiring; but 
he is also without balance, immoderate, unequal 
extravagant.” 

Emile Legouis says, “Marlowe added nothing to 
dramatic technique saving that he determined the victory 
of blank verse. His merit is that in short career he 
set the stage on fire with the flame of his passion. Less 
versatile than the other prominent playwrights of his 
day, less able than they to conceive of multitudinous 
feelings distinct from his own emotions, less quick than 
some to catch the scenic side of the things surpassed not 
only by the masters, but also mediocre playwrights, as an 
architect of drama and constructor of pliable and nimble 
dialogue, without any sense of the comic or 
sense of the humour or any aptitude to draw a 
woman, Marlowe yet possessed a supreme quality 
which enabled him at once to lift drama into the 
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splicre (. f high litciatuie. He was a great pod, a lyrical 
pcisonal, ‘violently egoistical poet who carried with him 
his own unique conception of man and life. Inspite of liis 
athchm, he foreshadowed Milton from afar, a little of 
him was in the Byron who wiote *Cain' a little in 
Shelley. His exclusiveness produeed intensity. Giace, 
wit and fancy had been scattered on it, mingled indeed 
with faults of eveiy kind, but never hiiherlo had it known 
this dash, this vehemence, animating a whole play, this 
lapid march, as to victory, by which drama inspires 
the conviction that thus to move is to be alive.” 

F. S. Boas remarks, ‘Christopher Matlowe is one of 
the mo.st fascinating figures in out own, or indeed in any 
literature. In the temple of pc etie fame the highest 
places aic sacred to genius (hat has nu unted securely to 
ita metidian splcndc’ur, to Homer, Dante, Shakcspcaic. 
But scats only lower than these, and hallowed with 
perhaps lichcr ofl'erings of human sympatiiy and love, 
arc granted to genius dead ere its time, cut down in the 
freshness of its morning radiarcc. It is here that 
Marlowe is to be sought, side by side with Collins and 
Shelley and Keats. What the world has lust by the 
untimely close of his career we cannot know, but we do 
know that, even had he lived, ho could never have been 
another Shakespeare. For nature, so lavish to him, in 
other ways, had cntiiely withheld from him the priceless 
gift of humour, and the faculty of interpreting common- 
place human experience. He never learnt the secrets of 
a woman's heart, and he knew of no love lifted above the 
level of sense. Between him and his mighty successor there 
is, and there must always have been an impassable gulf. 
Marlowe is the rapturous lyiisl of limitless desire, 
Shi'kespeare the majestic spokesman of inexorable moral 
law. ’ 


Now let us sec which place Marlowe actually should 
occupy in the history of English literature. During the 
Elizabethan Era the people felt that their will, their 
aspirations of the body and the soul had long been sup- 
pressed and oppressed in various ways, and therefore. 
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they niu&t have tiuir outlet in st me toini or oiIiLi as they 
did Iiavc then outlets thiough loi ^ sea voyages, tl rough 
investigations into the various branches of human know* 
ledge thiough eJfcitsloi acquiting supiemacy and power 
ovei foreign lands and also through then aident passion 
for colleeting wealth and beceming fabulously rich 
Marlowe las gisen expiessiin or rather crystalu/ed all 
these hankerings and a<piration in the Icroes of hi'* 
tragic diamas 

Marlowe is definitely a liatedtan, because mcM of 
the here es cif his plays die ind they die in the fiilfilineiil 
ell their unlimited desiies, ambitions and aspiiations of 
tl e be dy oi the soul Death is the neeessaiv ei d foi all 
siieh 1 piling semis otluiwise how eould human soiiK 
luecied liithii in this hmitliss im stem iis univeisi which 
IS piobably too pewciful lot even the ineist powiiliil 
hum in peisoualily Iiagcth means death and death 
means the teiminatiein of a career that pursue* eithei 
knowledge or powci or wealth oi bodily pleasures Bui 
Mailowe’s coneepiiein of tngedy was dilleient irem that 
of the classical dianiatist, which has been alieady ex- 
plan ed elaboiatcly m the answer to sonic othei question 
in this book 

Immediately beioie the advent ot M itlowe in the 
held the F nglish diama strugcled between the fuimalism 
< f tie classicists and the foindess enthi siasm and activity 
of the new pi lywrights In ordei to make the drama survive 
It was necessary to combine or harmoni/c the old idea 
with the new ideal of diamatic liteiature in theme, style 
ind construction of the plot of the plays This harmony 
between the two opposite poles was achieved by Marlowe 
Mai lowe s blank verse is a distinct gift to English drama 
tie liteiature W And in the Prologue to ‘Tamburlaine’ 
bow Mai lowe announced his intention to introduce 
blank vcise into his diamas, and out of this blank veise 
he built up his * mighty line,” which fascinated his con- 
temporaries and successors and permanently established 
Itself as the most poweiful vehicle of the English diama. 
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In the ProlotiUC to ‘Tambiiilainc' \vc find another hint, 
namely, that Marlowe proposed to bteak away from the 
old conventional petty comic plays. Then again, the 
medieval tragedy always tended to olTcr some moral to 
the audience but Marlowe gave a diffcient term to the 
moial tone of the earlier English plays by making tlic 
heroes of his plays worthy of admiration by their very dis- 
tinctive qualities, which ail Renaissance people should or 
would aspiic to possess This new conception of heroes 
was entirely Mat lowe's own new conieption and it was 
one of the most remarkable contributions to the develop- 
ment of the F,nglish tiagcdy. Rut moie important than 
this was Marlowe's contiibution of the chronical play to 
English literatuie. His ‘Edward M' was the first histo- 
rical drama put upon the English stage. It is a definite 
advance ill thestiucturc of the play and also in the diffcicn- 
tiation ot dialogue as much in the art ofeharactenration. 
Shakespeare positively took the cue of his historical 
dramas from ‘Edward ir of Marlowe. Marlowe distin- 
guished himself particularly in the tragic plays by 
bicaking away from the Senccan influence by individua- 
li/ing his heroes, by alKvwing the individual human will 
to develop and work out its natural tragic end. Marlowe 
settled the medium of the future English drama and 
paved the way to its peifcclion in the hands of 
Shnkcspciirc who is recognised till today as the greatest 
drumalisl in the world. 



C RITICAL OPINIONS ON MARLOWE 


1. “In Mailowe's *Taml uiiainc’ English pocliy has 

become bright and translucent and ‘all air and hie', to use 
the woids applied to him by a conlempoiary. The last 
remains of late-mcdicval dullness ai d ( peciiy have gone. 
In his second great play, ‘Doctor Faustus,’ Marlowe uses 
one of the great myths ( f the Renaissance and creates a 
kind of inlelleeiual experience. In this play he reveals 
for the first time in English drama the full possibilities of 
psychological tragedy, the anguish of the mind at war with 
itself. In 'The Jew of Malta' there is an interesting 
suggestion of ironic comedy which probaly influenced 
Ren Jomon and Fdvnd 11' is the flrst iicte-viorthy 
attempt to construct a tragedy out of English historical 
material, ’’ —Pinto. 

2. “Summari/ing in one shoit paragraph, the 
advance in tragedy inguguiatcd by Marlowe, we iccoto the 
piogress made in chahicteri?ation, Plot structure, and verse 
in the treatment of history. A play has now become 
interesting foi its delineation of character not merely for 
its events of ‘story'. One or two figures monopolize the 
attention by their lofty passions, their suiTerings and their 
late. We look on at a tremendous conflict waged between 
will and circumstance, between right and wiong, or we 
watch the giadual decay of goodness by the action of a 
poisonous thought introduced into the mind. The 
plot has undergone a simriar intensification. With 
resistless evolution it bears the chief characters along to 
the fatal hour of decision or action, then drags them down 
the descent which the wrong c oice of the unwise suddenly 
places at their feet. Our .sympathies are drawn out, we 
take sides in the cause, and demand that at least justice 
shall prevail at the end. There is an art, too, in this 
evolution, close interweaving of events, a chain of cause 
and effect, a 'criain haimony and balance are maintained, 
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so that our feelings are neither jerked to extremes nor 
worn out by strain. Even the history play has freed itself 
to Mine extent from the leading strings of chronology, 
claiming the light to make the same eppcal to our 
common instincts as any other play. Ver>e has taken a 
mighty bound from formalism to the free intoxicating air 
of poetry and nature. Men and women no longer 
exchange dull speeehes, they convei sc with easy sponta- 
neity and delight us by the binuty of tl.eir language. A 
poet may be a dramatist at last without feeling that his 
imagination must be held back like a icMive horse, lest 
the decorum of human speech be violated.” — If'jnne. 

3. ‘ Marlowe was really the Columbus of the new 
literature world. Ho emancipated the English mind from 
classical notions of stiff decotnm. the necesiniy 
accompaniment of the large theatre and the ci'('*hiiinus 
and the mask— and by so doing, opened up ii, finite 
possibilities to the dramatist. Now, indeed, diama could 
be a representation c>fihe pas<'ior.ate life. Men stuiggling 
passionately after antagonistic aims could new be brought 
face to face; and the ups and downs, the hopes and feais, 
the shrinkings and the darings of the struggle and the 
charactcis of the combatant could be placed in swift 
and dazzling and heart shaking sveecssion visibly before 
the eyes of the spectators. The stage even dared to shc'w 
how' men and women bore themselves in the piesencc I'f 
incensed Death— how thrir ‘pints quaihd or rcmaii'nl 
constant in iioicc defiance with the knife at their throat. 
Never was there an cmani pat ion so calciilnfed to 
excite the human intellect to the scry utmost of its 
powers.” 

4. “Marlowe's contribution to Elizabethan tragedy 
is too varied and potent to be summed up in a paiagraph: 
yet a few phases may be pointed out. In the first place 
there is in all of Marlowe’s woik a sense of power, a 
vigorous driving energy, cou'picuously ab‘cnt in the 
work of earlier men. Himself a child of the Renaissance 
he embodies in bis creations the lust for power so 
characteristic of that age. His ideal, at least in his early 
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plays, ssenii h ivc been the Renaissance prince, a 
Richatd Croakba'k or a Cae»ir Bjrgia Hence comes 
his gl ill ati m ofsuuh a ii^uic as Tamburlainc with 
his wild dc«iie 

I have no brother, 1 am like no brother 
And thi*' word love which g eybeirds call divine 
Bi resident in men like i ne am. ihrt. 

And not in me I am myscK alone 

This stormy individualism o( Marlowe inipic^natcs 
latc< Elizabeth in traced) and btects a group ofvilliiii 
heroes or of strong ni cii lighting, often in Vuiii acainsl 
an overwhelming force Lli/abcthan drama uiIIits 
lioni the Gicck in man> w lys in one cspLiiilU, it> 
insistence on the light r f the 111 dividi I to pi h on to 
his goal 

Yet theie IS son ethinc moie in Mailowe than the 
mere lus' f n power There is the Renaissinec sensitivilv 
Its passion lor beaut) It is thispission whiih gli inis 
thiouch till PI igeoiis pii’cantiv ofT nibuilaiie idfims 
siipiime exp ession in the visions of beauty ineainite in 
Helen 


liiiei than the cveninp an 
( I id 111 tl e be II tv e r the usarels si im 

Mailowe s sensitivity linked with his diamatic 'lit 
eii ibles h’ln to seize on and express passions which 
piesiimiblv he nevci felt the terroi of I lustiis awaiting 
dimnatinn, or the greed of Bniabas gloating over his 
gold It is this *ensil ivily to pt sun aid to passionate 
dcsiie that makes Mailowe's heioes even the palhetie 
Idwaid real and living bcirig« something othci than the 
stiff figures of ucaeicmic tragedy Here too we recogni/c in 
latei tiagedy the authentic gift of Marlowe With all 
Its faults and extravagance and careless woik Elizabethan 
drama is keenly sensitive to hunuin passions and to its 
destructive effect upon the lives of men 
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Finally Mailowe was a poet. He was a born poet 
ho only by degrees made himself a master playwright, 
lorlowc he was the first great English poet to make 
se of the drama as a medium of poetic cxpicssion. In 
larlowc's day for the first lime theic were theatres 
'here plays could be produced and skilful actois to 
eclaim a poet's verse. Marlowe's great contemporary 
penser, was for the most part out of England during 
lie dramatic activity of eighties, and Spenser’s genius 
/as anything but dramatic. Yet Spen^^ci's intlucnce on 
he new drama has aircadv been p^^nted out, and the 
OLing poet in Marhiwe came more readily under Spenser's 
pell than any of his contemporaries Mailowe. of couise, 
vas quick to perceive that the linked sweetness oi 
ipcnscr’s stanzas was ultcily unsniied to the stage, and 
1 C tuincd naluiall) and rightly to that foini of vcisc 
vhich had been rccocnizcrt fn ni the lime of "Goiboduc ’ 
IS the fittest medium for pectic tiattdy, the so calltd 
ilank verse. He was not the liist to adopt this mctie: 
*eclc certainly. Kyd p« ssibly had used it bcfoic him. but 
leither Pcclc nor Kyd wasMailowe's peer as a poet. 
Marlowe made himself almost at once a master of this 
JifTicuIt metre, so easy to write, so haid to transform into 
3octry. It is not too much to say that this noblest of all 
Fnglish verse forms is essentially the creation of Chiisto- 
phci Mailowe. Shakcspenic was U) cvpaiid its langc, but 
m this, as in so much else, Mailowe was the master from 
whom Shakespeare Icaiitfd the sccict of his art. 

And it was not Shak speaic a^one who learned 
this art of poetic draniatic expression from Marlowe. 
Elizabethan diama as a whole is essentially poetic diamu 
and all the best of Elizabethan dramatic poetry is in 
Mai lowers measure, in blank veisc It is iiuc that, 
as lime parsed, playwrights rbandoned the long 
declamatory tiredcs of Tamburlaine and modified the 
measure into soircthing more ncaily icscmbling the 
customaiy speech of men; Mailowe had done that himself 
in his last play. But at the close of the era when the 
secret of poetic blank verse was lost and a halting metre 
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hardly distinguishable from prose took its place, the 
drama withered to decay; it was as its last gasp when 
the Puritans administered the coup-dc-grace by closing 
the theatres. A poetry, of power and of passion, was 
Marlowe’s greatest gift to Elizabethan drama. 

In Marlowe’s work we see tne culmination of the 
long period of transition in the development of English 
drama, the final uniiin of classical art with native life 
and vigour, heightened with a strung infusion of the 
romantic. It is impossible to say what Marlowe might 
have accomplished had he lived out Shakespeare's span 
of life. That he was pushing on to greater things is 
plain from the extraordinary advance of ‘Edward IT over 
‘Tamburlaine.’ Yet it seems farrly certain that he would 
never have attained ll.c breadth and inlinite variety of 
Shakcspcnrciin drama. He lacks SI ikcspcarc's gay 
fancy, iirs broad hi'trrur, hrs c'elrght tn the weirds and 
deeds of comn<on men and won<cn, his vigorous patrio- 
tism — above all, his lofty ethics. Marlowe is a rebel 
glorious to be sure, but after all a rebel, tilantic, not 
divine .” — Parrott and Ball 

S. “Mailowe is no mere transferer to the stage of 
historical scenes. Even in ‘Tamburlaine’ he passes from 
unifying, episodes treating episodes unified into a keen 
study »t character. In 'Edward II by rousing interest 
piomptl>. b> icmassing his materials so as to maintain 
interest; by crialing and developing a contrasting sub- 
plot; and by motivation of character he reveals him«^clf 
.1 genuine technician. That is, he wrote vividly aware 
of the stage on which plays would be given and of its 
audience. Consequently, he allowed himself methods 
and effects for which wc may not rare today, but which 
nevertheless proved him a good technician in his own 
time. More than that seeking to shape his material for 
that .stage and for that audience he passed beyond mere 
dramatic persuasion of the hour and discovered for 
himself many of the principles of technique which hold 
permanently for good drama at any time and in any 
tongue.” — Baker. 
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6. “Christopher Marlowe is one of the most 

fascinating figures in our own, or indeed, in any 
literature. In the temple of poetic fame the highest 
places are sacred to genius that has mounted securely to 
its mciidian splendour, to Homer, Dante, and 
Shakespeare But seats only lower than these, and 
hallowed with perhaps richer offerings of human sympa- 
thy and love, aie granted to genius dead ere its time, cut 
down in ihe freshness of its morning radiance. It is 
here that Marlowe is to be sought side by side with Collins 
and Shelley and Keats. What the world has lost by the 
untimely close of his career wu can not know; but we do 
know that even had he lived, he could never have been 
‘another Shakespeare.’ For nature, so lavish to him 
in other ways, had entirely withheld from him the 
priceless gift of humour, and the faculty of interpreting 
common place human experience. He never learnt the 
secrets of a woman’s heart, and he knew of no love lifted 
above the level of sense. Between him and his mighty 
successor there is, and there must always have been, 
an impassable gulf. Marlowe is the rapturous lyrist of 
limitless desire, Shakscpcare the majestic spokesman of 
inexpressible moral law.” — Boas. 

7. Marlowe added nothing to dramatic technique 
except that he determined the victory of blank verse. 
His merit is that in his short career he set the stage on 
fire with llamc of his passion. Le.ss versatile than 
the prominent playwrights of bis day, less able 
than they to conceive of multitudinous feelings distinct 
from his own emotions, less quick than some to catch the 
scenic side of things, surpassed not only by the masters 
but also by mediocre playwrights, as an architect of drama 
and constructor of supple and nimble dialogue, without 
any sense of eomic or sense of humour or aptitude to 
draw a woman. Marlowe yet possessed a supreme quality 
which enabled him at once to lift drama into the sphere 
of high literature. He was a ^leat poet , a lyrical 
personal violently egoi stical poet, who carried with him 
his own unique conception of man and life. In spite of 
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his atheism, he foreshadowed Milton from afar; a little 
of him was in the Byron who wrote Cain, a little in 
Shelley. His exclusiveness produced intensity, and the 
English stage was in great need of intensity. Grace, 
wit, and fancy had been scattered on it, mingled indeed 
with faults of every kind, but never hitherto had it 
known this dash, this vehemence, animating a whole play, 
this rapid march as to victory, by which drama inspires 
the conviction that thus to move is to be alive. 

It is, alter all, a mistake to suppose that every 
work written for the stage must have specially dramatic 
qualities. To give an audience an impression of 
greatness, to cause them to tremble with cuthusiasm and 
feci the rush towards an end— any end, this does as well. 
The fact is proved by Marlouc’s work, as by part of 
Corneille’s. His immediate success and his powerful 
inhuence are unquestionable. Even when his plays had 
come to seem extiavagant they remained popular. They 
Hist made the English public the pride of stifngth, and 
petsuaded or deluded Fnglish diuma into the belief that 
it equaled the sublimity of the ancients. As did the 
Kyd, Moilowe’s plays, fiir all their lack of patriotism, 
made hearts swell with a new national pride. His 
characters, out of scale an unnatural ns they are, can 
dispense with pi obability because they have the breath 
of life. Their passionate declaiming cu-operated with 
the tiiumph over the Armada, one year after Marlowe’s 
first play, and the pride in distant conquests, to make 
English heaits drunk and giddy with triumphant strength. 
Togclhcr with the discoveiics of the gieat sea fareis, 
these figures on the stage enlarged, in men’s minds, the 
bounds of the possible. These plays were a paean to the 
infinity of military power, of knowledge and of wealth. 
The subject Marlowe borrowed, the heroes he moulded, 
wire no more than his mouthpieces, voicing his exorbitant 
drcim.*'. Like him they sought the infinite and like him 
weic never sated,” 


Legouis Cazamion. 
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8. “However great Marlowe proved himself in 
poetry, he was, nevertheless, not a Shakespeare. He 
nevCT quite succeeded in reaching the loftiest summits of 
tragic art and this perhaps was more owing to certain 
features in his own character than to the fact that he 
died young. In structure we see that all these three plays 
are faulty. Dr. Faustus and —‘The Jew of Malta* have 
assuredly come down to us in mutilated texts, but even 
their original form must have been weak. ‘Tamburlainc* 
has no unity except such as lies in the presence of the hero; 
*Dr. Faustus’ is largely a collection of heterogeneous scenes, 
loosely pinned together; ‘The Jew of Malta’ opens well, 
but sinks into mediocrity toward the middle and close. 
With Marlowe we are in the presence of a distinctly 
passionate but unbalanced genius, a man lacking the 
serenity and the talm-cycd power which gave to 
Shakespeare a large part of his greatness. With his 
insistence upon the tremendous emotions of these 
supermen heroes, Marlowe, moreover tended to lose sight 
of the minor figures in his tragedies. All his heroes, by 
their very greatness, stand alone. We have the feeling 
that they have no mortal force to fight against. They 
are lonely figures in a world of Lilliputians. This may 
be, to a certain extent, a characteristic likewise of the 
Shakespearian tragedy, but always Shakespeare has given 
more of individuality to his lesser figures than has 
Marlowe. Horatio, Cassio. Banquo, and Kent have 
independent existence such as Meander and Wagner 
nevei could have. This want of relief is particularly 
be noted in the almost compf'te lack of women in 
Marlowe’s plays. Zenocrate plays but a shadowy part in 
‘Tamburlaine;’ Helen is but a vision in ‘Dr. Faustus’. and 
Abigail hardly calls for our sympathy in ‘The Jew of 
Malta.’ Again while tragedy may be, in the_ main, 
masculine in character, this lack proves the circums- 
cribed limits of Marlowe's art. A similar deficiency is to 
be felt in the entirely serious tone of his plays. The 
comic scenes in ‘Dr. Faustus’ ;we may presume, were not 
from his hand. His plays are all pitched on the one 
note, the note of enthusiasm and of tragic passion. 
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Never docs he show the breadth and the vision »hich 
Shakespeaie displays in the grave-diggers of ‘Hamlet’ or 
the porter of ‘Macbeth.' 

It IS just possible, of course, that Marlowe would 
have flourished forth into a mure comprehensive 
dramatist had his life been spaied and for this thcic is 
evidence in the play of 'Edward II.’ This obviously 
bclongcs to the chronicle-histoiy tradition, and hence 
stands apart fiom the otheis. Thcic are more human 
elements in it, although the \trtu so noticeable in the 
earlier dramas makes its appearance here in the figure of 
Moitiiner, who is opposed to the weak-willed King 
There is a i effort in this play at introducing more 
complexity in a theme of resolution and of iriesolulion, 
and some of the dialogue i caches a pitch of tragic 
excellence finer than any of the more gorgeous paragra- 
phs of the preceding plays. As Edward lies in the misety 
of his prison his words have a tragically palhetic note 
which seizes upon the imagination : 

And there in miic and puddle have I stood. 

This ten day’s space, and, lest that 1 should 

.sleep. 

One plays continually upon a drum. 

They give me bread and water being a King; 

So that for want of sleep and sustenance. 

My mind's distempered, and my body's numbed 
Add w heather 1 have limbs or no 1 know not, 

O, would my blood dropped out from every vein. 
As doth this water from my tattered robes. 

Tell Isabel the Queen. 1 lookt not thus. 

When for her sake 1 ran at tilt in France, 

And there unhorsed the Duke of Cleremunt. 

‘Nothing quite like this had been known in the 
cai her chronicle histories. Hardly too much may be 
said of Marlowe as a poet, as a pioneer, as a genius of 
iinquestiohcd individudlity ard independence both of 
thought and of feeling.” 

— Allardyce Nicoll 
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y. “Which, then, was true virtue', to suffer the 
int^s and arrows of an outiagcous fortune or to take 
Tins against them, defying the stars and entrusting one’s 
wn fortune to one's own hands ? It was to this dilemma 
lat Marlowe’s tragedies delivered their challenging 
:sponse. Tragedy is grounded upon morality; and in 
hsairing the prospect of a hereafter, it enhances the 
erception of here and now. Moreover in exalting the 
adividual to heroic stature, it frees him to act, but 
neasurcs his acts by a scale of values; and the stature of 
darlowc's heroes is so exalted that we slmll be wondering 
t^hethcr it does not jeopardi7e the sealc. By conquci ing 
.ingdom or amassing fortunes ot scrutinizing the cosmos, 
hey challenged the more settled ways of living. And, just 
IS they break down the barrier between realities and 
igurcs of speech, so they seem to ovcrridedistinctions 
ictween this world and any other. Orthodox 
.'hristianity, with Saint John flirsi Epistle, ii. 16), had 
ircachcd contempt for ‘all that is in the world, the lust 
Df the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the piide of life.’ 
But concupiscence curiosity, and vainglory— temptations 
which men become saints by resisting — are leading 
motives of humanistic drama, which in more affirmative 
terms would be inconceivable of di'ath The unholy 
trinity of Marlowe’s h*’resies, violating the taboos of 
medieval orthodoxy, was an affirmation of the strongest 
drives that animated the Renaissance and have shaped 
our modern outlook. In the stri. ter categories of theology, 
his Epicureanism might have been //hiV/o senUendi, the 
appetite for sensation, his Machiavellianism might have 
been libido domhiandi, the will to power, and his Atheism 
Jivido sciendi, the zeal for knowledge. Singly and in 
combination he dramatized these ideas these ‘highest 
reaches of a humane wit’ pushing them to limits beyond 
which no writer had gone, and toward which we shall 
follow him with mixed feelings of exhilaration and 
temerity.*’ —Harry Levin, 



INTRODUCING THE PLAY 
‘DR. FAU.S1US’ 

Critical Questions With Answers 

Q. 17. Comment upon the plot construction of 
*Dr. Fanstus.’ 

Ans. Some of the scholars believe that Faustus’s 
real sin is not lust for power or wealth or sensuous pleasure 
but that it is his quest for human knowledge rather than 
divine bearing i, e. Faustus's fault or sin lies in his quest 
for the secrets of the black art or magic by which he 
wants to master power and everything else. But when 
Faustus runs after magic there is a tussle in his mind 
between the Good Angel and Bad Angel or in other words, 
there is a regular struggle with his conscience. » The play 
opens with the Chorus that relates the birth and parentage 
of Faustus who goes to Wertenberg and becomes a 
doctor in due course after which he is tempted by necrom* 
ancy or magic and'is ultimately ruined by it. In the very 
first Scene of the first Act we find Faustus talking to him- 
self and deciding to give up his medical careei and taking 
up magic instead, leaving all other pursuits or quests after 
religion, philosophy, law, logic etc. He dreams of a 
world of profit and delight, of power and honour and 
omnipotence, and thtis chooses magic for his trade or 
vocation. He, therefore, takes the help of Valdes and 
Cornelius, the two world-famous magicians of the day, 
who assure Faustus that with the help of magic he will 
be able to rule over the spirits of all elements of nature 
who will do for him whatever he wants. After learning 
the art of magic a little, he signs a contract with Lucifer 
or the Devil for granting him a life of complete freedom 
and power for a period of twenty four years after which 
his soul will be damned for ever in hell. 

In the second Act we find Faustus wavering between 
the thoughts of God and the temptation of magic. This 
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wavering is very dearly indicated or reflected by the 
advice of the Good Angel and the Evil Angel to Faustus. 

But Faustus signs a bond with the blot^ of his heart 
in order to surrender his soul to the Devil after having 
enjoyed all the privileges of magic. After having signed 
the bond Faustus docs not feci at case in his heart or 
mind. He thinks of God and Christ as the reaction of 
which Lucifer, Belzcbub and Mcphistophilis appear 
before Faustus and warn him not to think of God or 
Christ. Faustus is frightened, and therefore, to console 
him. l.ucifcr, Belzcbub and Mcphistophilis arrange for a 
puppet show of the Seven Deadly Sins in order to enterta- 
in Faustus the show of Pride, Covetousness, Wrath, 
Envy, Gluttony, Sloth and Lechery. 

In the third Act of the play we find Faustus in Rome 
playing mischievous pianks upon the Pope and the 
Catdinals and also upon some of the poor creatures. But 
soon we find him returning to his native place because he is 
tired of magic and also because he is afraid of the approach 
of the fateful hour when he will have to die and yield up 
his .soul to the Devil for eternal damnation in hell. 
Faustus grows very nervous and frantic with fear when an 
Old Man, probably conscience in disguise, appears before 
him and advises him to repent and pray for God’s 
forgiveness for all his follies and sins. In the fifth Act 
we find Mephi.stophilis threatening to tear Faustus to 
pieces because of his occasional inclination to repentance 
and prayer to God whereupon Faustus executes a, second 
bond to Lucifer for sticking to the terms of the first 
contract. Mcphistophilis then brings from the other 
world the spirit of Helen in flesh and blood in order to 
m<ike Faustus all about his approaching doom and also 
the thoughts of God. Faustus like an addict to wine at 
the point of sorrow, fear and despair kisses and embraces 
the world famous beauty of Troy i. c. Helen and agrees 
to live with her till his death as her paramour; but soon 
afterwards the fateful hour arrives and Faustus addresses 
all the heavenly bodies to stop the passing of time, and 
he addresses also all the elements of nature to give him 
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shelter but nothing avails his pathetic appeals At 
midnight, the devils appear and snatch away the soul of 
Faustus for ever to hell. 

Marlowe has shown certain defects in the consti uc* 
tion of his play. Schclling complains, “As we have it 
‘Tragical Histoiy of Dr. Faustus.’ by Marlowe, is little 
more than a succession of scenes, void of continuity oi 
cohesion, except for the unity of the main figure and the 
unrelenting progress of the whole towaids the over- 
whelming catastrophe. Morcovei, the fragment — for the 
play is little more — is disfigured and disgiaccd by the 
interpolation of scenes of clownage and ribaldiy." 
Marlowe has neglected the minor characters in the play 
when he has merely tried to patch up by stringing togcthci 
a few detached scenes in which the characleis find little 
scope for action or development. When we read the 
play, we feel that we could easily go withouUothcr minor 
characters and also without some of the scenes in winch the 
hero is not the actor, which means in other words that 
the plot or the story of the play has been loosely 
constructed. Then again, we feel that the play has been 
written in too serious a tone inspite of a few short inter- 
vening scenes of clownage. As wt miss humour so also 
wc miss women characters in the play. Helen may be 
a notable woman character and yet she is nothing but a 
shadow or a dream because she does not act or speak even 
a syllable. The other woman character is the Duchess 
of Vanbolt for whom Faustus brings a plate of ripe grapes, 
she is also a^ dummy like Helen. As compared with 
Shakespeare’s art of chaiacteii/ation Marlowe’s art is 
neither natural nor suflicicntly developed because except 
the hero no other character in Marlowe’s plays seems to 
develop by the interaction of the characters and the 
plot. Marlowe's vcrec is also monotonous when compared 
with the sweet varying verse of Shakespeare. Morlowe’s 
diction is, of course, far more ambitious than Shakespeare’s 
diction probably because it is inspired by the Renaissance 
spirit which always tries to soar into great heights of the 
cioudland but not cares to tread on caith. 
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Q. 18. >^’hat is the kadins idea of the play, 
'Dr. Faastiis'? 

Ans. All the playi of Marlowe, without any ex« 
cepliun.arc nothing but embodiments of the , aspirations 
of the Renaissance spii it which found its expression in 
the spii it of adventure, in the hankering for knowledge 
and learning, in the passion ot lust for p<wcr, wealth 
and lame, and also an unusual eiaving for bodily 
enjoyments. All these aspn aliens of tie Rmaistincc 
spiiit cast to the foui wild*- all restiiclions, all conven- 
tions, all foimaliiies at d di gn as of leligicn :nd me lali y 
which usid to be woishippcd or blindly folk wed c'eiing 
the Middle Agc.s. ‘Dr. bauslUN’ is f diiiritk cn bodi- 
ment of ore c r two of luch a‘rirations paiticularly, tl c 
aspiralit n ( f attaining ui limited kmwkdte and power. 
Wilh the RcMSiil ol Lsatiiii.g pee pie bets r to bcliest tl at 
knowledge is power, and that is why. we find tbalDi. 
Faustus not being satkhed with schola.slic studies, ciascs 
for necromancy which duiing the Middle Ages und to be 
considered as tl c key to all the secrets of the ckmintal 
foiccs ard mostciy o\cr tl ini Dr. Fri.slis is to tir/y ft r 
powci aid ki < wkdgc that without rcali/irg the c’li gcis 
ot oils ( f lutitn arty 1 1 sigi s a ct ntii 1 1 with tl c L cmI 
for giantii't him twenty ft ui ytiiis of pcifcct ficttim 
and piisilcgc to u e 1 j krcwkdgc fii ai y puipotc and 
in any 11 annti tlal he likes But then. Ilic Rtraittarc,' 
people did 1 ot kr* w in tl c fit*’ t f tnllnisiitni 1 1 a^piit ticn 
that just as knowledge is pi wer when it is pit pcily used 
but it is the souicc of dcsi.uction and luin when it is 
abused as it proses to be destruction to Dr Faustus when 
he abuses the power of knowledge, ntl merely foi making 
an astronomical survey or for studying the construe tiou of 
the universe but also for making practical mischiefs, for 
deriding and ridiculing religion and theology and also 
for indulging in sulgar enjoyments. Of course, Mailowc 
wishes this power of human knowJedge also to make his 
countiy impregnable to any foreign, invasion to surrourd 
his native land with an iron wall, to create an uncon- 
querable ai my and also to establish universities for the 
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further advance of human knowledge. Maik what 
Dr. Faustus says within himself and how he will use the 
power of his knowledge acquired through his study of 
the science or art of magic : 

“By him I’ll be great emperor of the world, 

And make a bridge through the moving air. 

To pass the ocean with a band of men; 

I’ll join the hills that bind the Aftic shore. 

And make the country continent to Spain, 

And both contrib’itory to my crown : 

The Emperor shall not live but by my leave, 

Nor any potentate of Germany.” 

We find in the above words of I-’austus the seeds of 
futuic eoilotiialisni of the English people and also of the 
British army and the navy. The play, ‘Dr. Faustus,’ 
embodies the ambitions of the sixteenth centuiy pqppic of 
England as generated by the Renaissance movement. It 
also cmbrdies the tcligious and moral attitude of the peo- 
ple of the same century, Mai lowe presents in this play 
the most awful doctrine cf Medieval Christianity, namely 
that any person dabbling in forbidden knowledge like 
the knowledge of necromancy must be penalised in the 
long lun with damnation in hell. The Chorus in the play 
throws hints with regard to this, by pointing out or 
suggesting that the wise person should : 

“wonder at unlawful things. 

Whose deepness doth entice such forw'ard wits 
To practise more than heavenly powei permits.” 

And because Faustus does not listen to that warning 
but dabbles in that unlawful knowledge, he pays the 
severest penalty by yielding up for ever his soul to the 
Devil. The play further reticets the Medieval conception 
of heaven and hell, that heaven and hell lie somewhat 
on the opposite poles, that hell is a place of darkness, 
torture, filth and obnoxious things, that the sinful 
creatures alone go to hell while the virtuous souls go to 
heaven. Bu t Mephistophilis explains the location and 
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ndtuic oi hell and says to Faust us that hell is always 
with the sinful soul, that hell has no patticular location 
in the universe, that hell means both mental and physical 
toitures, that whoever happens to be dcpiivcd oi the 
blessings of God is in hell Mark the words of 
Mephistophilis to Fau^tus 


‘ Why this IS Hell noi im 1 out of it 
1 hink St thou that K v^ho saw the face of God 
Am not toimcnud ^ilh ten tl (usand Hells 
In beinr deprived of evcH sli* g bliss 


Q 19 How does Marlowe ticat the Faust Legend 
in his pla> ^ 

Ans Marlowe most piobibly boi rowed the stoi> 
of his play Dr Faustus fiom^ the English translation of 
The German legend, 1 ausTbucIi’ But then he changed 
manv ofthe deiaiTs of the Gciman slory and has lent 
poetic colour to it ^ that Ma*Iowc’s stoiy becomes far 
more inTcrcsting than the German stogr He drops out 
mTnv of the uhneccssar> details which weundin iFauallzufib 
Besides, MaiF'wc lakvS a dilTcicnt attitude law^n s the 
slory Faust of the Gciman legend is a commjon 
sorcercr^whTIc the hero of Marlowe^s play is a powerful 
embodiment of the spirit ol the Renaissance — an cmoodi- 
ment of the genuine foi infinite knowledge In^ 
the German story, Faustus is painted in unredcemiiig 
colours oFa CUnnmg and wicked magician but Marlowe s 
Faustus Js iTot a wick e d soul or a mere street nc- 
cromancei , — he i^a IiTghly cducalCiTphisiciaii who ha s a 
true passion for knowledge infinite Of course, this passion 
degrades him to the extent o^ making a pact with the 
Devil but not for merely indulging in vulgar pleasures 
or in showing cheap tricks of magic to puzzle and confuse 
the vulgar crowd or even to gain any unlawful mastery 
^ver the human or the material world We notice in 
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Mdrlqvy;\ j)Idy how F au&tu & s( ud ics che mistry, pimics 
dfiJ " isti ononiy in order tg.IkacQy Ibc see ets of air the 
cRment dl for^ and to'cont«ol and repul.iic ih^ jp 
]ind TuitTicr "that liiajjc or iKcromancy in M^ilowe’s 
diama means not cheap and vulgar tiiwks of the j uggler 
bin real knowledge of the construction, the laws and 
oTTier secrets of IbC Jinivci^. 

Mai lowe’s f Justus is an advenairous_^ spirit, an 
ainbiticTus sojuf, and~ liuTy ie’yt>J\nTonaiy**spTin‘ tfi^ 
^alT^gcs Qod leligion and eoiivsnila^ murafiiy hut 
fibt with a view to degiadc or dislionoui them but with a 
\icw t o pr ove Jhat the rigidiKS*' cl the dogmas of tbs 
MedTevaluiurdi tl e lyrannit s of Iht Medieval landloilb 
Of priiic^ tlic icstiicttonsoser human conilucl are due. 
to f)TrncI“i£iioi€ircc and supcistitu n and not due to any, 
moiul Tapst or delkicncv They again, the intcllccturd 
leanings oT Marlowe's Tliustus his appreciation of 
songs w Ifomer, his love of Helen's beauty— all arc shar- 
ply contrasted js tth tji£ low app etite of the nccromdnccx.Qn 
fhe German stoiy who deli ght s onl^ liT cunning and chc- 
•ip but notah 'sublime wonders which are the real 

wondcis ot human knowledge. * hat can tiuly lescal the 
mssterics ol the univci^e and also can atquiic powet ovci 
It as science in the modern has acquned to a great extent 
and Is still acquiiing to a great! i extent. 

In the old Faustus legend Faustus is painted as an 
incarnalior ol running and wicKcdne^ and f he teroic. Ee. 
dniws~ no sympathy fioni the leadci'whpn he suffer^ his 
tragic d>om Ihc German stpiy has" no real tragic 
CtethciLl _»ib‘ ut_i't but Mailowe h.is breaificd a genuine 
tiagicvein intoTns f auslus by making his aspiie to attain 
the pi wers of infinite knowledge and also by fiustrating 
his noble aspirations allci some time ot lathcr at the end 
of the stoiy when he goes to take the help of nccroniaiiey 
which is not tiue science but only a black ait. The psy- 
choloiiical struggle of Mailowe's lausius diaws bur 
sympathy as well as our vcnciation whctc as thfiP.aust oL 
'TTic Gei man legend dtawi only pity an^ contempt 
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Marlowe’s story takes a regular dramatic foim because it 
is a sfdry of the rise and fall of a great pcrsonaTItv . We 
can rcafize correctly tlie measure ot the poetic colour 
which Mailowe lends to his story if we compare seme of 
the scenes of his play with those of the English tianslation 
of the German ‘Faustbuch’. The d esciiption tflhe last 
stage of the life and career of F austus in the “Gerihan 
jegend is rather unusually tJiirrai.d'monoton Qus; it has no 
• fmotional ttiain gny ppeticfiinry or 'c\.cn any d r an.atic 
touch abo u t the woids whi ch are mcreljrr cTa tec bu t no T 
sp oken wher eas fri Mar lpwc’s FaujgiujT every wor^, every 
Inomcnl diHn£ the last Jew mojTi^ts.oLlte-Wej^jSL 
greaT Tiero C^ychp logical and, aitistic "touches 

tv hlcniia ye f ew pa rallels iji.thc_ whole j;ang,t .of Engli^i 
Hter atureT Marlowe does not relate or describe 'anytliTng 
oTthe fateful closing moments of Dr. Faustus's life but he 
speaks out every syllable of his varied highly strung 
emotions of fear, horror, sorrow, dcspaii tine u^h the lips 
of the great fallen angel of a ruined paradise. Mark how 
Marlowe’s Faustus speaks out : 

“O God. 

If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul. 

Yet for Christ’s sake, whose blood hath ransom'd 

me, 

Impose some end to my incessant pain. 

Let Faustus live in hell a thou.sand years. 

A. hundred thousand, and at last be sav’d 

O, no end is limited to damned souls ! 

Why wcrl thou neit a creature wanting soul ? 

Or why is this immortal that thou hast ?" 

If wc compare the above words of Faustus in 
Marlowe’s plays with the prose narrative in the German 
story which merely narrates the supreme moments in the 
life of Faustus, we feel the diffcience between the two, 
and we realize unmistakably that the des ci iption of death 
in the German ‘Faustbuch' is dull an?"' m oiiltonous 
whereas the soiiTogSy in Mai l o'w5TES'y »s most psycho- 
logical Marlowe shWs tfic v e ry heart or mind of his 
TiCTO~by making^ hiro the most emotional words 
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in the most noetic form . We arc quoting below just one 
paragraph of the description of Fauslus’s death as we find 
in Thomas* **Early English Prose Romances.” chapter 
LXl: 

“The students and the other that were there, when 
they had prayed for him, they uept and so went forth; 
but Faustiis tarried in the hall, and when the gentlemen 
were lain in bed, none of them could sleep for that they 
attended to hear if they might be privy of his end. It 
happened that between tt^elve and one o'clock at mid- 
night, there blew a mighty storm of wind against the 
house, as though it wjiild have blown the foundation 
thereof out of its place Thereupon the students began 
to fear, and go out of their beds, but they would not stir 
out of the chamber, and the host of the house ran out of 
doors thinking the house would full. The students lay 
near upto the bull, wherein Or. Faustus lay, and they 
heard a mighty noise and hissing, as if the hall-door flew 
open, wherein Dr. Faustus was; then he begfln to cry 
for help saying ‘Murdei ! Murdet**'; but was witha half 
voice and very hollow; shortly after they heard him no 
more. But when it was day, the students, that had 
taken no rest that nght, arose and went into the hall, in 
which they left Di". Faustus. where notwithstanding, 
they found n'^t Faus.us, but all the hall sprinkled with 
b'ood, the brains cleaving to the hell, for the devil had 
beaten him from one wall against another, in one corner 
lav his eves, in another his teeth, a tearful and pitiful 
sight to behold. Then began the students to wail and 
weep for him and sought for his body in many places. 
T.astly, they came into the yard, where they found his 
body lying on the horse dung, most monstrously torn, 
and fearful to behold, for his head and all his joints were 
dashed to pieces ; the forciiamed students and masters 
that were at his death, obtained so much that they buried 
him in the village, where he was so grievously 
tormented.’ 

In many o ther scenes of the play Marlowe has 
changed the consti uction <1 nis aiam^a For example in 
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the German story, the scenes of Mephistophilis being 
called by Faustus, raustus’s signing of the contract with 
the Devil, Faustus's momentary repentance after the appe- 
arance of the spirit ofHelen — all these scenes are described 
with the moral comments. Then again, i n the German, 
legend supreme stress is laid u pon the wotTd ers of the sup^- 
rt tatur aj world. But in Marlowe's drama, all these s cen^ 
are pictures of psychological studies,— or reflections of the 
inner struggle in the mind and the heart of "OrTTau stus r 
nno M such, th ey as sume m uch greater i nter est iiTtlTe 
eyes. of the intellKtuid audjci^c than m those of "the 
ignojiantVnd Ute speclators? M arTowe' has 

lent jpdetry asjyeli as the beauty of ari tj> the legend wl«i_ch_ 
is otherwise rneicly a ho^or sto^.’ 


Q. 20. Trace the tunc or the spirit of atheism In 
*Dr. Faustus.’ 

Ans. Many of the scholars have taken Marlowe 
for an atheist, and even in some of his plays, particularly 
in ‘Dr. Faustus’ there arc words and actions which 
seem to indicate that Marlowe could not possibly 
believe in God in tb*’ same manner as other jwople did. 
But then, Marlowt's atheism, in oui opinion, is nothing 
but unconvenlionalism, scepticism and iilso revolutionary 
individualism in matters of leligious faith, moral conduct 
and intellectual exercise or thinking. We should not forget 
that Marlowe was greatly influenced by the Renaissance 
spirit which was but another name for Revival of 
Learning, revival of thought, revival of action, and revival 
of faith. As the result of this influence Marlowe probably 
like other educated and thoughtful or rational people 
questioned himself if there h any god. ii human religion 
is rational, if conventional morality is really worth 
observance. Marlowe probably could not come to definite 
conclusions with regard to any of the problems, and that 
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is why, unlike other people>haIf educated and ignorant — 
he could not rest content with old Medieval ideas of 
morality or religion; and that is why; in speech and 
action, in his writings he has tried to express himself not 
by answering any question but by raising further ques- 
tions which are partly philosophical, partly theological 
and partly moral. These questions'bavc been raised mostly 
in his drama, ‘Dr. Fauslus’ in which the hero is no other 
than Marlowe himself; and hence, when we study closely 
some of the significant utterances of Dr. Fauslus we feel 
that Marlowe was most undecided, most sceptical with 
regard to the answers to all the questions which he raises 
in the whole coui.se of the play and which all other people 
would like to answer in their own ways. 

Do you not notice in the words of Dr. Faustus a soil 
of doubt, uncertainty, suspense and even ccntradiction 
so fur Dr. Faustus’s attitude tow aids God and religion is 
concerned ? Do you not notice alto that at evciy step 
Dr. Faustus seems to be rebellious to the convAitional 
theories or conceptions of God and religion ? Do you 
also not notice from the beginning to the end of the play 
Dr. Faustus hanging between God and the Devil, between 
Heaven and Hell, bbtween salvation and damnation, 
between ratioi al thinking and blind woiship ? Mark 
what f-au.> tus says to himself after having signed a contract 
with the Devil : 

“Now, Faustus, must 

Thou needs be damn'd, and cansi thou not be 

sav'd. 

What boots it, then, to think of God or heaven ? 

Away with such vain fancies, and despair; 

Despair in God, and, trast in Bclzebub;’’ 

Immediately next to the above words Faustus utteis 
certain words which bring out at once his doubt and 
uncertainty about the power of God and at the same time 
which indicate his wavering attitude towards Gotl or 
Devil. Had he been sure of either God or Devil he would 
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not have spoken so unsteadily as he does in the following 
words : 


“O something sounds in mine ears, 

“Abjure this magic, turn to God again I" 

Ay, and Faustus will turn to God again. 

To God ? He loves thee not; 

The God thou serv'st is thine own appetite. 
Wherein is fix’d the love of Belzebub 

Faustus raises certain questions in his own mind 
about the life after death, about immortality of the human 
soul and its transmigration, about hell and heaven, but be 
does not answer any of the questions because he knows 
that human knowledge is most imperfect to find answers 
to such questions. Mark how he ridicules the idea of any 
life after death or any painful existence anywhere beyond 
this earth : 

“Think’st thou that Faustus is so fond to imagine 
That, after this life, there is any pain ? 

1 ush these are trifles and more old wives’ talcs.” 

Dr. Faustus or Marlowe does not seem to have any 
positive conception about heaven or hell, and that is why 
when Mephistopliilis, who is a spirit of hell, appears before 
Faustus, Dr. Faustus believes that Mephistophilis has 
come out of hell and i!<at hell is somewhere outside the 
earth. When Faustus asks Mephistophilis if he is out of 
hell or inside hell when he is in the presence of Dr. 
Faustus, Mephistophilis says iii reply : 

“Why this is hell, nor am I out of it: 

Think’st thou that I, who saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven. 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells. 

In being depriv’d of everlasting bliss ?” 

Dr. Faustus or Marlowe through the lips of 
Mephistophilis means to say that hell is not located any* 
where in the universe but is in the mind or heart of 
man, and also that hell lies in the condition of life when 
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it is deprived of the graces of God as if God’s presence is 
heaven while God’s absence is hell. This kind of 
notion is no better than the medieval conception of heaven 
and hell. Marlowe seems to believe further that 
abjuration of God means worship of the Devil. Who can, 
therefore, believe that Marlowe was an atheist ? 

We are inclined to believe that the appearance of 
the Good Angel and the Evil Angel and also of the Old 
Man more than once in the play at certain psychological 
moments, when Faustus «vavcrs between God and Devil, 
between heaven and hell, bettveen repentance and 
refusal any pray to God, clearly indicate that Marlowe 
throughout his short life of twenty nine years on earth 
struggled between scepticism and dogmatism, between 
rational faith and blind wotship, between medieva/ 
restraints and Renaissance freedom of thought and action. 
One V ho has got any kind of positive faith in God or 
religion or morality is never troubled by any good or 
evil angel or by any conscience in the guise of an old 
man. But during the last few years of his life Marlowe 
like Dr. Faustus in the play at the eleventh hour of his 
tragic doom mustr' have tried to jump at God or Christ 
in order to atone for all his disbelief in God or religion 
or morality which he had been entertaining all the twenty 
nine yeais of his life, otherwise he could not speak out 
through the lips of r^. Faustus in such a frantic and 
pathetic tone at the moment when the clock strikes eleven 
and half hours at midnight on the eve of his death and 
eternal damnation in hell : 

“O God, 

If thou w'ilt not have mercy on my soul. 

Yet for Christ’s sake, whose blood hath ransom’d 

me. 


Impose some end to my incessant pain. 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years. 

A hundred thousand, and atlast be sav'dl" 

The most significant words which Dr. Faustus 
utters and which clearly indicate his faith in God and 
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Christ arc those which he speaks out when the clock 
strikes eleven, just one hour before his tragic end : 

-0 I’ll leap up to my God 1— Who pulls me 

down ? 

See, see, where Christ's blood streams in the 

fiimament ! 

One drop would save my soul, half a drop ; ah, 

my Christ ! 

Ah, rend not my heart for naming of niy Christ I 
Yet will 1 call on him : O, spate me, Lucifer I 
Where is it now ? 't is gone : and ace, where God 
Strctcheth oul his arm. and bends hih ireful brows ' 
Mountains and hills, come, come and fall on me. 
And hide me fioni the heavy uralh of God I" 


Q. 21. Determine the date of pnblicalion of ‘Dr. 
Fanstus’ and also trace its sonree. 

Ans. It IS said that ‘Dr. Paustus’ was put upon 
the stage in the year 1588 or 1 589. the very same year 
when it was composed A dramatic company named 
“Lord Admiral's Servar's” peiformcd the play, which 
remained popular for quite a long time but the play was 
not printed till long aCfier the death of Marlowe. The 
first known edition of the play w is the Quarto edition of 
1604. There were many repi nts afterwards of the 
Quarto. Butin 1616, came out an edition which con> 
tained many new icenes, particulaily, the clownage 
scenes, boriowcd mostly fiom the ‘Paustbuch,’ a German 
history of the life of Dt. Paustus. Those scenes are sus- 
pected to be interpolations by other writers for the simple 
reason that the edition which com lined these scenes was 
published lung after the death oi Marlowe, and also 
because Marlowe was incapable of any vulgar humour 
or any humour at all. Even the first edition of the 
play of 1604 contains certain details which cannot be the 
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handiwol'k of Marlowe. For example, there is a reference 
to Dr Lopez, a notorious character, who came to be 
known after the death of Marlowe. 

So far the sources of ‘Dr Faustus’ are concerned, 
Marlowe’s play is based on the German story of Dr. 
Faustus. who was a real personality that lived in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century who is believed to have 
dabbled in the black art and sold his soul to the Devil. 
A small volume containing the story of Dr. Faustus 
came out at Frankfort in 1587. Professor Henry Moreley 
says, “The author of ‘Faustbuch’ caught the attention of 
the people by stringing tcgether ircidcnis of magic 
associate with the fabulous carrcr of a man who had 
died some liAy years before and whose name and fame 
survived him. The writer’s desire was to warn against 
presumptuous sins; to attack through Faust, the pride of 
intellect that sets God at defiance; and through stories of 
Faust’s magic to pour, now and then, Protestant scorn on 
the Pope.” 

In the year 1587 come out ‘A Ballad of Life 
and Death of pr. Faustus, the Great Conjurer.’ 
The very next year came out an English translation of 
the ‘Faustbuch,’ under the title. ‘The History of the 
Damnable Life and Deserved Death of Dr. John Faustus,’ 
on which Marlowe based his play mainly but following 
at the same time the German legend. The reputation or 
interest of the play, *Dr. Faustus’ suffered a good deal 
because of the clowuage scenes in it which actual ly inter- 
fere with the harmony or organic unity of th e play. The 
text of the play suffered not due to Marlowe but due to 
the play-house editors. It was the custom of the 
Elizabethan writers to change, to add and to eliminate 
and do all sorts of pruning and retouching the original 
text of the dramas with or without the permission of the 
playwright only to fit the plays into the tastes of the 
audience. The comic scenes in ‘Dr.Faustus’ must have 
been introduced ^ the playhouse editors as once Jones, 
the printer of Marlowe’s ‘Tamburlaine’ said with an 
apology that he had urposely omitted some of the foolish 
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gestures and others details which were not necessary for 
the acting of the play. 

Anoth^ source of ‘Dr. Fauslus* is the ‘Tragical 
History* which is nothing but a series of detached scenes 
and which shows many traces of the primitive elements 
which led to the evolution of the Elizabethan drama. 
The ‘Tragical History* is actually the connecting link 
between the old Miracle plays and the modern drama. It 
contains many beautiful and vigorous passages such as the 
address to Helen and the soliloquy of Dr. Faustus just 
on the eve of his death. The psychological struggle in 
Faustus between his temptation of sacrificing his soul for 
the sake of i^wer and knowledge and his fear of eternal 
dannnation in hell has been very vividly drawn. Then 
again, Mephistophilis in Marlowe’s drama is not a cynical 
spirit of evil but an ordinary spirit of hell with some 
elements of passion and remorse in him. 

Harold Osborne says in connection with the sou ices 
of Marlowc*s ‘Dr. Faustus* : 

“Marlowe follows the English Faust Book very faith- 
fully. His main additions are (1) Fauslus's soliloquy 
in Act I on the vanity of human science; (2) the Good 
and Bad Angels: (3) the substitution of seven Deadly 
Sins for a pageant of dev .Is. In general, he carries still 
further the tendency of the Fnglish translator of the 
German ‘Historia’ to emphasize the intellectual aspiration 
and minimize the vices of Faust. His Faust would travel 
widely in space and in the realms of the spirit, led on by 
the glamour of knowledge. He is rather tempted by the 
intellectual excitement of the sense of power than by the 
baser enjoyments of power. The material allurements of 
Mephistophilis make little appeal to him except only 
Helen; for she represents the acme of that well nigh 
unrealizable beauty of the Gr-'cVs, which tienetrated 
Marlowe*8 spirit to the depths. Marlowe's omissions from 
the English Faust Book are more significant than his 
additions. By judicious selection he was able to shape 
he rather rambling and incoherent story into a dramatic 
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unity, so that Goethe remarked upon the admiiable cons- 
truction of Dr. Faust’ even in the mutilated form in 
which he knew it.” 


Q. 22. Trace some of the poetic elements in 'Dr. 

Fanstns.’ 

Ans. In ’lamburlainc’ there arc nioie poetic 
passages tlian in ‘Di Fuuslus’. But there are atleasi two 
immoital passages in ‘Dr. Fauslus' which weean compare 
most favoiuably with any othci poetic passage in any 
other great poem oi diania in the whole range ofFnglish 
literature. One of the passages is the address to Helen 
the impel i.t1 paragon of beauty of Troy while the other 
passage is (he soliloquy of Di Fauslus just ot^thc eve of 
his approaching tragic doom. The address to Helen is 
the most inspirihg appieciation of physical beauty and 
also the most passionate cxpicssion of the voluptuous «pii* 
of man that finds Acaven in the sight, the touch, and even 
the fiagrancc of the feminine limbs. Faustus* addiess to 
Helen is not merely an expression of the vulgar desire of 
the flesh but also an expression of the dcsii c of the moth 
for the star and of the night for the morrow. Esciy 
syllable in the address to Helen is significant bcacuse i n 
the one hand it brings forth before the minds’ eye the dis- 
tant Msion of the 7 rojan wat of Pari*> and Menelaus, 
which on the other hand, it diaws a pictorial sketch of 
the beautiful gods and goddesses in ancient Greek mytho- 
logy togcthci with the beauty and harmony of the celestial 
spheres. It also helps to inspire the body as much as the 
soul of the onlooker at the spirit of Helen with the speech- 
less hankering of the human flesh with its kindred 
flesh . 

So far the second poetic passage in the play is 
concerned it is the most magnificent soliloquy — which 
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an expression of the great psychological struggle that goes 
on in the mind of Dr. Faustus just before the final 
approach of his tragic doom. From the beginning to the 
end of the passage it is all one flash of lightning of human 
sorrow, human pain, human horror and human despair. 
There is no break in the chain of these emotions although 
the emotions are varied and different from one another. 
In the beginning Faustus appeals to the heavenly bodies 
to stop their movement in space so that time also may 
stop its movement or momentarily cease so that the 
approaching doom of Inusuius may' be delayed. Next the 
appeal to God or to Christ follows close the appeal lo the 
stars and other celestial sphcies. Next the addrc.ss is 
turned to the earth, to the clouds, to the lightning flashes; 
and last of all, the appeal is directed to the I’ythagoiial 
theory of transmigration of the soul, and finally, to the 
elements of Nature for the complete dissolution of the 
body of Faustus in order to prevent the capture of his 
soul by the Devil. I'he whole passsage is exquisitely poetic 
in the sense that it expresses brilliant imagination and 
intense emotion of the spcakei who indulges in the 
soliloquy. 

We arc tempted lo quote below the remarks of two 
critics upon the last poetic passages in ‘Dr. Faustus* 
namely the soliloquy. Henderson, for example remarks 
about Faustus’ soliloquv, ‘'It is the beauty of Helen of 
Troy that completes tus (Faustus') downfall, for her 
sweet embtacing extinguish in him all desires to repent 
of his vow to Lucifer. The ecstisy of his address lo her 
is only the prelude to frantic terror and despair when he 
realized that this twenty four years’ lease of life is up and 
that nothing now can save him from eternity of torment. 
Marlowe excels in scenes of agony. After the dazzling 
vision of cla.ssical Beauty comes the avenging wrath of 
God, hell devils and hell fire of the church. It is never- 
theless in the opposition of these two words— the classical 
and the Christian — both of whk*’. -‘Cemed to have claimed 
him equally that Mailowe reached his highest flights as 
a poet, the final soliloquy of Faustus being the most 
lyrically intense single passage in the whole range of 
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Elizabethan drama.” Boas also comments upon the same 
passage and says, “Seldom has monologue been handled 
with such intensity or mounted step by step to such height 
of passion and terror. In the frenzy of despair Fauslus 
appeals to the sun to rise again and make prepeiual day, 
he seeks to leap up and catch one drop of the blood of 
Christ that streams in the firmament, he calls upon the 
earth to gape and harbour him. But the minutes pass, 
and the deck strikes the half-hcur. It is tco laic to hepe 
for mercy, all he now craves is some end to his pain : 

“Let Faustus live in hell a thouasnd years, 

A hundred thousand at last, be sav’d.” 

And as he curses the immortality which ensures his 
everlasting torment, the midnight hour stiikes and the 
devils come for their prey. The horrors of hell hedge him 
on every side; he gasps out with broken agonized prayers 
for macy : 

“My God, my God look not so fierce on me I 

Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile ! 

Ugly hell, gape not ! come not, Lucifer ! 

I’ll burn my book I Ah I Mephistophilis !” 


Q. 23. Comment upon the comic scenes in *Dr. Fans- 
tas.’ Do yon think, the comk scenes are interpolations ? 

Ans. ^There arc a few comic or clownage scenes in 
‘Dr. Faustus’ which have been partly owned by Marlowe, 
and partly disowned by him for the reason that certain 
later editions of the play appeared with many such 
additions which were interpolated by some of the play- 
house editors and even by actors who wanted to make 
the play entertaining) to the groundling to the theatre 
as was the custom with the Elizabethan writers, managers 
and editors. Marlowe has actually disowned some of these 
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clownage scenes in his Prologue to ‘Tamburlaine*. We 
are awaie of many of the plays of Shakespeare having 
been mutilated to a great or small extent by the play- 
house editors in the same manner as Marlowe’s ‘Dr. 
Faustus’ has been altered. The first edition of 'Dr. 
Faustus’ was probably the Quarto that came out in 1604, 
eleven years after Marlowe’s death. There were many 
reprints of the Quarto ; but in 1616, there came out an 
enlarged edition of the play containing many clownage 
scenes which was taken from the German story, the 
‘Faustbuch’, and many of which, therefore, were not 
composed by Marlowe. Further, we leain from the 
business diary of Philip Hcnslowe, actor-manager, that 
he had engaged the services of William Birde and 
Samuel Rowley in 1602 for altering the text of 
‘Or. Faustus* and making new additions to the play. These 
additions and alterations appeared in the edi'ion of 1616. 
Marlowe, therefore, cannot be held lesponsiblc for the 
additional scenes which came out long after his death. 
Even the rcfeicncc to Dr. Lope^ in the play could not have 
been mentioned by Mai I owe because Dr. Lopez had 
attained his notoriety just one year after Marlowe’s death. 
Wynne, one of the ci itics of Marlowe, on the other hand 
is inclined to hold Marlowe lesponsiblu for the majority 
of the clownage scenes in ‘Di. Faustus’. He says in this 
connection “Marlowe, however our criticism of the 
author is softened by the knowledge that Dekker and 
Rowley made undefined additions to the play, and may 
therefore be held responsible for the crudities of humour. 
Nevertheless, even with this allowance, Marlowe must be 
blamed for the utter incongruity of so many scenes and 
high tragedy. The harmony which rules the construction 
of ‘Tamburlaine’, giving it a lofty coherence and consis- 
tency, is lamentably absent from 'Dr. Faustus”. 

There are certain comic scenes in ‘Dr. Faustus’ 
which are possibly not Marlpwe’s own work, and, 
therefore, they must be interpolations/ LThe first scene 
of the fourth Act and second scene of ‘the sam^/St 
h« interpolatio ns, althouah the characters. Ralph 
and Robin, are quite realistic and befitting the art of 
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characterization of a playwright like Marlowe, But then . 
the fourth scene of tl^efr^u^^l^l Aqt— the scene of the Hoiae 
course r — IS so crud e nnrf vulynr lliat it cannot he the 
composition of Marlowe . T lw pullinp of the leg of. 
Faustus while asleep and the 'ciisloocment or tJie lee from 
the body are too larcical to be Mai lowe s handicraft. 
'I'hts scene, particulaily. must~tiave been interpolated 
in order to amuse the gioundlings the poorest play-goers 
to the Eli/nbethan Theatre. ' Hie fiist comic scene in 
the play IS the foui th scene of the lii&t Act in which 
Wagnei\^ Fa ustus’r«iv ant meets a Clow n. The first thicc 
lines iiithis "scene seem to have been taken from a play 
known as ‘Taming of a Shrew,’ which of course is not 
Shakespeare’s play of the same name. In this s cene the 
Clown plays unon words whuh wa s on e o f th £-Ways_ o/ 
the Eli/abcthan writers to Pio duce~a ebrnTc .effiegl. The 
pranks playe d bv the CTow n in “this scen e while flying 
away Irom the diTvlTs also" co n tribu te to tEe comic effect. 
This scene is i ega t dc<f by cri tai n scholai s as an intet - 
ptilali on b ut in our* onrnirn . TFis not an in tcrp olajipn 
'b ecau^Mar lowc'too like othci _J‘li7ab_othjir [I^wights 
Tied to insent sn'cli'comTc sccn & in~o7 9er to ^pufanieTiTs 
pTays to the gioundjlnes. The scene oTthe Seven ~Deadfv 
SlrtS fa Act II . Scene T I. is cqn^L*red_byjccilain scholai s 
as a comic sccne'althougfi 'n’othmc comic rs'^o ne of ta lted 

iTBbut in this sce ne but o n the o tHei han3,' a lone* of . 

seri ousness i^inamtained thi oughout. The first sce ne of 
thc'^rB’Acr is definitely a comic scene, and” ffhas got 
some special lmporlaWce^o?■^\hich fMSdfl It fflusr have 
bee n composed by M arlgi ye. The speciaFImportance 
about It is that MarTowe iiTth is sce ne expre sse s his life- 
l ong contempt foTthc P ope anTTlh^churchmen _^ilay- 
fn^ vaiious misc hi evous Tricks upon t hem ihcrcb y satis fying 
" his own anti-pattfl instinct as w cIFas by offering sufl^ci ent 
c omic food to his audience and feadcis. ~ This scene 
particularly, is a satiie upon the shams and hypocrisy o F 
th e cburchm'anl But with al l the comic scene m 
^1 Faust us,* It has been "admitted oil all hands that 
Marlowe* was incapable of humour proba b ly because he 
was too much satuiated and obsessed by the Renaissance 
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spirit which made netmlc maferiali&tic and also DoetK? 

hii| prtf liiim/ir>.iic. Bu( Shakrep<>arf;, on lh<» hand. 

who also inherited the Renaissance spirit in the same 
measure as Marlowe did. plained the height of humour 
in all his olavs — whether comedies and tragedies, histones 
or romances — which he has brilliantly brought out not 
merely through the clowns but also through the most 
serious characters in his plays. Shakespeare's humour 
is varied most genial and entertaining, most grim and 
tragic sometimes but always most sympathetic. 


Q. 24. Compare Goethe’s ‘Faust' with Marlowe's 
‘Dr. Faustus.’ 

Ans. So far the first part of Goethe's ‘Faust* is 
concerned, Goethe could never be indebicd to Marlowe 
because the first German translation of Marlowe’s ‘Dr. 
Faustus' came out in 1818 whereas Goethe composed (he 
first part of his ‘Faust' in 1808. Of course, Goethe might 
have been indebted to Marlowe for the second part of 
his 'Faust' which came out in 1829. But then, Goethe’s 
indebtedness to Marlowe si ould be taken mure as an 
indirect obligation. Itisstiiking that when somebody 
questioned Goellie .'iboiit Marlowe’s 'Dr. Faustus’ he 
remarked most sincerely, ''How greatly was it all 
planned !” 

When we compare Goethe’s ‘Faust’ with Marlowe’s 
‘Dr. Faustus’, we find that there are certain passages in 
both the dramas which appear to be kindred in facts and 
incidents but not in spirit and lone. There is a world of 
difference between such passages in dramatic and poetic 
treatment. For example, Marlowe has attached the 
greatest importance to Faustus’s 'bloody bond’ with the 
Devil but Goethe has treated this unholy contract in his 
drama as an ironical and insignificant incident. In 
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Marluwe’s plays we find the address of Dr. Faustus to 
Helen as a masterpiece of poetic beauty while in Goethe’s 
play, the whole thing is a mere trick of magic or enchant* 
ment. So, there is a difference between the two drama- 
tists not only in the matter of additions and alterations of 
passages in some of the scenes but also in their dramatic 
and poetic treatment. 

There is a great deal of difference in the dimensions 
of the two plays of Marlowe ^ Goethe, Goethe’s play is 
much vaster than Marlowe’s play. Goethe offers a much 
greater variety of characters and situations than Marlowe. 
Then again, Goethe’s hero is an admirable personality 
who enlists the sympathy of the audience, while Marlowe’s 
hero draws only horror, contempt and pity. Goethe's 
hero inspite of the mistakes and errors, finally comes out 
successful in the struggle against evil circumstance where- 
as Marlowe’s hero succumbs to his tragic doom. Goethe’s 
hero teaches the audience that real happiness lies in 
selfless service to humanity «hilc Marlowe’s hero gives 
a sound note of warning to all that if Ihe passion for 
knowledge and power is abused it is followed by capital 
penalties in the forpl of untimely death and lifelong 
mental tortures and anxieties which can never make one 
happy inspite of untold wealth, unlimited power, infinite 
knowledge and endless sensuous indulgences. 

Last of all, there is an important point of difference 
between Goethe and Marlowe and between Goethe’s 
‘Faust’ and Marlowe’s ‘Dr. Faustus.’ Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus 
IS one of the most significant products of the English 
Renaissance of the sixteenth century while Goethe’s 
’Faust’ is a similarly significant product of the great his- 
torical movement which dominated the intellectual life of 
young Germany in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Just like the Eliztibethan University Wits of England the 
younger generation of the historical movement in 
Germany hated and rebelled against all sorts of conven- 
tional restraints. Both the movements had elements of 
revivalism in them. Marlowe and his contemporaries 
loved the art and literature and philosophy of Italy while 
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Goethe and his young disciples loved and idolized 
Shakespeare as their literary^ model and preceptor. 
Shakespeare was the most glorious flower of the English 
Renaissance just as Goethe was the greatest poet and 
dramatist of young and budding Germany, during the 
historical movement of the catly nineteenth century. 


Q, 25. How can you justify the remark, ‘Marlowe's 
Dr. Fanstns' is without a plot ? 

Ans. The plot of a drama consists of a scries of 
incidents and chaiacters. The incidents occur and the 
characters act independently and also they interact upon 
one another. Some of the inadents and the characters 
create certain situations which help the movement of the 
action of the play. The incidents occur, the characters 
act, while the situations arise at particular moments under 
some background or setting which is called a scene. So, 
the plot of a drama is not merely the theme or the mate- 
rial or the subject matter or the story which is i elated 
or narrated or described but which is acted, interacted 
and developed by means of the occurrence of incidents, 
the behaviour or conduct of the actors and the adjust- 
ment of situations. 

Now, the question is whether ‘Dr. Faustus’ has any 
plot in the above sense. Some of the critics have com- 
plained that there arc very few incidents and characters 
in the play while others have complained that the scenes 
are loosely strung; a few others have pointed out that most 
of the characters are not allowed to act or develop just as 
the hero is given that privilege or scope. There are other 
critics who opine that the plot of ‘Dr. Faustus* is without 
any female character, that a is one-character play, that 
there is very little humour. All these complaints are true 
and perfectly justified, and yet we cannot say that 
*Dr. Faustus^ has no plot. Of course, the play has no 
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such elaborate plot as we find in Mai lone’s ‘Edwerd 11’ 
or in any of the plays of Shakespeare. It is a fact that 
the hero of the play alone attracts or monopolize all the 
attention of the audience, and no other character im- 
pressses the audience except as a passing show. It is a 
fact also that there is no femak chi racter in the play 
except the spirit of Helen c(>njiiied up from the the other 
world, and the Duchess nho is as good as a dummy, and 
none of the two speaks oi acts anything. It is also a fact 
that some of the clownage sc.nes are not Mai lime’s own 
composition but they arc interpolations imioduccd by the 
playhouse editois or the playwright-actors, and that 
even if they were dropped they would not have seriously 
aifected the drama. 

If we clt sply analyse the plot of Dr. f aiistus* we 
find that It con^'ists mainly of two chatacteis- Eaustus 
and Mephi'-tophilis and of thicc or four incidents 
e.g the decision of laustus to pui^uc magic as the means 
of gathering ii.finile kn< wlcdge and pi wer ; the signing of 
the bond by Faustus with the Desil ;tie suivey of the 
wot Id by Fausdis in a chariot enginccicd by (he spints of 
the various ckment^, the playing of mod uvous tricks by 
Faustus upon lie Pope of Rome and Cai dinals, ard 
the tragic ei d of Faio.iis wl cn Faustus is killed at midnight 
and his sou) !■> siutchcd away by the Devil to hell for 
eicrnal dm., aliin. Ihe pUl a psychological theme 
beravseil consist* of an acute struggle in the mind of 
the heio whe.I ei he should i dopi magiccrnol in oidei to 
fulfil the banket ing of his soul to know things and to 
acquire power over them , hut when the hero derides to 
pursue ncciomancy and makes a pttet with the Devil the 
dice is cast and he cannot go back although he finds 
that necromancy or magic can not give him true know- 
ledge or true pewer but on the other hand, it can only 
degrade his soul to the level of the brute that delights 
and takes pride in sersuous enjoyments and physical or 
matetial power. For such a psychological theme, no plot 
IS actually necessaty : and yet whatever little incidents 
Mailowe intrr duces into the play, whatever situations 
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he creates in it, and whichever other minor characters 
he leads to action or reaction, are all intended to develop 
and to brin^ out the psychological struggle of the hero 
who burns with the desire to possess unlimited knowledge 
and power and who after having acquired them both 
discovers that he cannot have any peace of mind, any 
true happiness of the soul; he finds also that his soul has 
been morally degraded so much that he cannot even think 
of God or Christ or tepent of his follies or pray to God 
for His forcivcncss. 

After having read the whole drama wc feel that no 
other charactci except Mephislophilis and no other 
incident except the signing of the bond contribute subs- 
lantiallv to the development of the character of the hero 
or to the progress of the action of the play . and that is 
why. piobdbly most of (he scholais and critics have felt 
that ‘Dr. Fau<^tus* has practically no plot worth the 
name. 


Q.26. What is the function and dramatic significance 
of Mephistophilis in the play? 

Ans. Mephistophilis is an agent ot Lucifer or 
Devil. He is sent to Fuustus because Faustus decides to 
pursue magic or black art, 'vhich is the science of the 
Devil. In order to make a solid undeitaking with 
Faustus for acquiring liniiilcss knowledge and power the 
Devil sends Mcphistlophilis to get a contract executed to 
that effect. The execution of the bond or conttact is the 
beginning of the vital relationship between Faustus 
and Mephistophilis. So. whatever Faustus has to do or 
to achieve during a period ol twenty four years of life. 
Mephistophilis has to help. Faustus in his achievements 
and that is why, we find Mephistophilis a constant 
companion to Faustus. But it is not very clear why 
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Mephistophilis should warn Faustus against the liabilities 
or penalties of the pursuit of magic particularly when 
we know that Mephistophilis is one of the agents of the 
Devil whose sole interest should be to tempt as many 
human souls as possible in order to corrupt and degrade 
them and finally to condemn them to hell for ever. Some 
critic has pointed out that Mephistophilis is a fallen 
angel like Lucifer and that is why, he has still in him 
some good impulse or inslirct which prompts him to 
warn Faustus against the evils of the black art. A few 
other critics have suggested that Mephistophilis is nothing 
but a projection of the seif of Faustus, and as such, he is 
sometimes the evil and sometimes the noble voice of 
Faustus, and that is why sometimes Mephistophilis warns 
him against the evils of necromancy and sometimes 
tempts him with evil things. We notice in the play that 
when Faustus thinks of retracing his steps from necroman- 
cy, when he wants to think of Christ or God, Mephis- 
tophilis rudely reminds him that he will be more severely 
punished in hell for this kind of falling back oi with- 
drawal from his contract with the Devil. Mephistophilis. 
in other words, sometimes plays the role of the servant 
and sometimes plan's the role of the master to Faustus. The 
double role is probably necessary because in the case of 
every human soul, which is not perfectly degraded, there 
is always a tus»le or tug-of war between the evil and the 
noble \oices of human soul, which the psychologist 
would call human conscience that always splits up itself 
into two parts or two voices-the good and the evil angels. 
Mephistophilis IS probably the split conscience of Faustus; 
otherwise it has no reason to serve and obey Faustus 
sometimes while at other times lo command and threaten 
him. 


Whatever may be the case, it is perfectly right 
that Mephistophilis alone brings out the character pf 
Fausuts. It is he who brin^ Faustus into new environment 
who suggests to him certain programmes of adventure 
and who also makes him act and speak and do all the 
things which help to bring out the various aspects of 
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Faustus’s character. Of course, there is only one side of 
Faustus’s character, namely, his endless hankering for 
knowledge and power for the fulfilment of which Mephis* 
tophilis has to do a lot, more about a good deal and 
perform many impossible deeds. It is Mephistophilis who 
helps Faustus in satisfying his hatred or contempt for the 
Pope and the Cardinals; it is Mephistophilis who helps 
Faustus in enabling to make a survey of the 
world, of the heavenly bodies, of the clouds and other 
things in space; it is Mephistophilis who satisfies the 
Faustus’s hunger for human flesh and his thirst for 
feminine youth and beauty by conjuring up the spirit 
of Helen in flesh and blood; it is Mephistophilis who from 
time to time entertains Faustus with little funs whenever 
Faustus happens to get tired of his pursuit of magic; it 
is Mephistophilis who finally appears with other evil 
spirits at the last hour of Faustus 's tragic doom to 
fetch his soul to hell for eternal damnation, and there^ 
it is Mephistophilis who actually brings out Faustus’s 
struggle between fear and despair, between repentance 
and salvation, between horrors of hell and blessings 
of God. 

Mephistophilis may be the agent of Satan or Devil, 
he may be even human comcience itself or he may be 
Faustus’s split personality i. e. the other self of Faustus; 
he may be the projection of Faustus’s own self in the form 
of an evil desire for acquiring unlimited knowledge with 
a vein to conquer the world, to rule over the forces of 
nature; but all the same he is a force that develops 
and shapes and also brings out the character of Faustus, 
particularly, his intellectual personality and also his 
sensuous spirit that thirst for knowledge and power. Had 
there been no Mephistophilis, no other character in the 
play would have contributed in the least to the evolution 
or development of the character of Faustus. 
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Q U i& the function of the Chorns and the 
Prologue in a drama ? How does Marlowe use them in 
'Dr Faustus’ ? 

Ans The ‘Chorus’ was a necessary feature of the 
ancient Greek drama Tn the Greek tragic dramas, the 
'Chorus’ u'ed to serve seveiil purposes The Chorus 
u*ed to chant lyric poctiy and thus helped to relieve or 
reduce the tragic tone of the tragic drama. Shakespeare, 
hnwevei, used toiiduceoi relieve the tragic tension in 
his tragedies by means of the comic scenes in vaiious 
wajs by iiitii duung the Clown, by playing upon words, 
by witty and humoious tcmaiks by ceitain chaiacteis 
in the play. Tn the Gieek dramas as in the earl) Fnglish 
drama thcic was very little ol scenic repiescntation upon 
ihe stage, and therefore thechotusmed to describe the 
scenes and fullilkd the puipo'C of scenic icpie-,cntalion 
The choius u ed also to suggest and indicate the almos 
phcie ot the play in which it was moving 
Shakespeare has used the Choi u-. in his ‘Bcniv V’ foi 
this pill pose Blit the most impoitant purpose of the 
chorus was to disclose to the audicnec the invisible pov eis 
of fate Ol destipy Ol the hidden spnitual powers thai 
contiol and guide the destiny of man and bring about 
his tiaged). In the Lli/abcthan diaina a chorus meant 
an actor who Used to speak the Prologue or announce 
the incidents that wcic going to happen in the beginning 
of an Act or at tlic close of the play This Pioh.gue was 
nothing but an explanation oi commenlaiy of the things 
that wei e going to take place in ihe succeeding scenes 
or acts |usl as the I pilopue’ at the end of the play used 
to unite all the chaiactcis and also sing the hayp) ending 
or the tragic close of the drama. The kli/abethan 
dianiatists borrowed the Pi ologue oi the chotus not so 
much 1 1 om the Gieek drama as from the old Miracle 
plays in which the aim ol the chorus or thePiologue was 
to introduce moiali/ing comments. 

The Chorus in Dr. Faustus’ serves the purpose of 
the Prologue which relates the life history of the hero i. e. 
Dr. Faustus, how he was born, how he was educated. 
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how he specialized and excelled in the various arts, how 
he became self-conccilcd due lo his learning and scholar- 
ship, how he finally took up necromancy or magic as his 
pursuit in prefer ence to religion or divnity, medicine or 
philosophy, law or any other branch of study. The Chorus 
docs not state or e\cii hint how Fausius made a contract 
with the Devil in order to extend his knowledge and power, 
without any limit and how after ha\ing dabbled in magic 
he paid the severest penalty of a painful death and also 
permanent damnation in hell. The Chi.rus in the present 
play does not indulge in any kind of moralizing comments; 
it does not help the audience with any hint about his 
tragic doom nor docs it explain wl'y Fauslus was tempted 
by ma^ic particularly when he I ad aliridy mastered s< 
many arts and scicrcts. The Clicii' in the play docs 
not reduce or iclicsc in the lean the tragic tone of the 
play or the tragic tension of its atmosphere which is, 
liowiver, done by some of the the cU wnage scenes. 


Q, 29, >^hal IS the dramatic significa ncc of the show 
of the Seven Deadly Sins ? 

Ans. Some uf ilr. ci r«mcntalors believe that the show 
of Ihc SevLii Dciiilv Suis, which eccuis in ihc scene of the 
second Aci, ‘ci\cs lo tfl'or a cmiic lelicf fo the audience, 
bill how we ilo not ii dtis'ini In ( ur opinion, the show 
of ihc Seven Deid*> Sins is iiL«inifcd nci fi»r an} comic 
relief t*' the audience at all but to di\ert the mind of 
Dr. tuusius. who feels dispusicd with the disobedient 
attitude of Mcphislophilis whoiefuscs to answer questions 
aboul God, the Crc.^itor of the universe. Dr. baustus fears 
that he has committed a great mistake by signing a pact 
with the Devil particularly wl an agent of the Devi! is 
not prepared to reveal him all the mysteries of the universe 
including questions concerned with the creation of the 
universe, the location of heaven, the personality of Gcd etc. 
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Mark how Dr. Faustus expresses his disgust at Mephisto* 
philis when the latter refuses to answer the question about 
the creator of the world; 

Ay I go, accursed spirit, to ugly hell t 

‘Tis thou hast damn’d distressed Faustus’ soul f” 

Immediately next to thfs expression of disgust mark 
how Dr. Faustus tries to turn to Christ for help : 

*‘Ah, Christ, my Saviour, 

Seek to save distressed Faustus’ soul f” 

Immediately after the utterance of the above words, 
Lucifer (Devil). Belrebub and Mephistophilis appear 
before Dr. Faustus in order to divert his mind from Christ 
and repentance, and then, they immediately put up the 
show of the Seven Deadly Sins before him so that his mind 
may be diverted or he may be made to forget all about 
Oirist and God or his own mistake to have taken up 
necromanev or to have signed a bond with the Devil. 
When Lucifei says that the show of the Seven Deadly 
Sins will be entertaining to Dr. Faustus, he agrees and 
says in reply: 

“That sight will be as pleasing unto me. 

As Paradise was to Adam, the first day 
Of his creation.” 

And after having seen the sight of the Seven Deadly 
Sins Dr. Faustus says, “O, this feeds my soul.” and adds 
afterwaids ; 

“O, might I see hell and return again. 

How happy were I then 1” 

Dr. Faustus knows that he cannot return from hell 
after having signed the bond with the Devil because the 
chief terms the contraa are that his soul will be 
snatched away by the Devil at the end of twenty four 
years, and it will be detained there for ever. 

The dramatic significance of the sight of the Seven 
Deadly Sins is not only to divert but also to tempt the 
mind of Dr. Faustus further with the false joys and 
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benefits of the various sins such as pride, covetousness, 
wrath, envy, gluttony, sloth and lechery. Lucifer knows 
quite well that all human beings mote or less suffer 
from the above mentioned vkes or sins because they are 
all ingrained in human nature and no human being can 
avoid or conquer it without the grace of God. How 
many people in this world can conquer completely any 
of the instincts which lead them to indulge in pride, 
wrath, covetousness, envy, gluttony, sloth or lechery ? 
Veiy few indeed. Lucifer further knows that Dr. Faustus 
who has been already tempted of his own accord to pursue 
necromancy in order to acquire unlimited knowledge and 
power can be farther tempted or degraded by any of 
the Seven Deadly Sins, and consequently, his soul after 
death can be further damned in hell. 

The scene of the Seven Deadly Sins has been 
borrowed from the old Morality plays of which the virtues 
and vices of human nature were common features and 
the diamatic purpose of which was to offer the audience 
a chance to draw their own moral conclusions from the 
behaviour of the various human virtues and wees. The 
present show of the Seven Deadly Sins is, therefore, a 
reminiscence of the old Morality plays, and it is intended 
to offer the audience a chance to draw their own moral 
conclusions from the behaviour of Dr. Faustus who will 
indulge in all the seven deadly vices under the influence 
of the Devil. 


Q. 30. Discuss how far the Action of the play, 
*Dr. Fanstns’ advances with the development of its 
chancters. 


Am. By the action of a play we mean its progress 
in the development of the plot as well as of the characters. 
Ibe plot of a play develops by the occurrence of incidents 
or events, by the creation of situations and also by the 
behaviour or action of the characters. So far the action 
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of the play, ‘Dr. Faustus’ is concerned, it har been 
pointed out by certain critics that the action inicly 
progresses, the characters hardly develop while situations 
seldom arise; and hence, on the whole, the reader or the 
audience feels that the aetion of the play ‘Dr. Fauslus' 
docs not progress as much as it should. This is paitly 
true and paitly false. It is partly true bei'ause we notice 
in the play how ‘Dr. Fauitus’, the hero of the story, 
argues within himself which vocation he should pursue 
in order to fulfil the hankering of his soul for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and power. We notice also how he 
decides to put sue necromancy or magic because in his 
opinion, magic would give him unlimited knowledge and 
power. Then he pnicceds to lake the help of two 
of the most famous magicians who offer him guidance in 
mastering the art of magic. Dr. Fauslus undei then 
guides acquires some amount of knowledge and power 
with which he begins to experiment. Immediately next 
we find how on the sticngth of the power of magic he 
summons an evil spirit who promises to help him with 
whatever his heari would desire on condition that he signs 
a contract with the Devil (because magic or the 
black art is the science of the Devil). Faustus accoidinyly 
signs the contract. But then, immediately after the con- 
tract has been signed Faustus feels some amount of hesi- 
tation or pricks of conscience which make Lucifei (Devil) 
Bclrebub and Mephistophilis (spiiits of hell) appear be- 
fore him and offer him some show foi entertainment which 
di\cit oi inspire his mind and urge him on to follow the 
art of magic for a period of twenty foui years of his life. 

Faustus then rides some chariot to fly through space 
in Older to make a survey of the heavenly bodies and come 
to know something about the construction of the univcisc. 
Then he goes around the world, and while visiting Italy 
he enjoys some mischievous tricks at the expense of the 
Pope and the Cardinals of Rome and also at (he expense 
of some poor creatures. All these excursions and 
adventures practically make up his short career of twenty 
four years; and at the end of his world tour, he returns 
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home and awaits hi& doom i. e. his death and the dam- 
nation of his soul in hell for ever. In the meanwhile, 
some Old Man and also the Good Angel and the Evil 
repeatedly appear before hint in order to tempt or save his 
soul by either degrading his soul furliicr or by urging him 
to repent and pray to God. Faustus's old pupils and frie- 
nds fear that Faustus is lost for ever because he looks now 
very much dejected, keeps aloof from every body and 
constantly broods over his approaching doom, and actually 
during some fitful moments t.ies to stab himself to death. 
But the better voice in him urges him to live, to repent 
and to pray to God for His forgiveness and blessings. 
But Faustus can neither repent nor pray to God. 
Mepbistophilis gets another bund (a repetition of the liist 
bond executed by Faustu.s in order to make sure that he 
does not repent or pray to God because i opentance of 
the sinner and forgiveness of God can save the human 
soul from damnation in the hell and ever lift it up to 
heaven. After having reaflirmcd his former pledge of 
allegiance to the Devil, Faustus makes certain per- 
formances of magic such as calling up of Alexander and 
his paramour and also of the world famous beauty, Helen, 
from the other world. Foi a short while, Faustus gets so 
much infatuated by the phydral beauty of Helen that he 
enjoys her youth and beauty madly like an addict of 
wine and he is naturally, unaware of the approaching 
hour of his tiagic doom. But with the striking of the 
clock lime advances as fast as possible and Faustus too 
feels every moment that he will have to die exactly at 
twelve o'clock in the night and his soul will be snatched 
away to hell for ever by the Devil. All these fearful 
thoughts of ?ternul tortures in hell make Faustus most 
nervous, frightened or fi antic — so much so that he tries 
sometimes to hide himself inside the earth, sometimes 
behind the clouds, sometimes in the ovcan, and by turns, 
he tries to get mingled with all the elements of Nature 
but no body shelters him or accepts him because he is a 
great sinner. At last, therefore, he dies and his soul is 
snatched away to hell. 
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That is how the action of the play proceeds or pro- 
gresses, the plot develops and the character of at least 
Dr. Faustus develops. Of course, there are certain inter- 
vening comic scenes and also the scenes of scholars and 
Faustus’s pupil« which do not advance any way the action 
of the play. Some of the comic scenes, as has been pointed 
out by us. were interpolated into the play by certain edi- 
tors for the entertainment of the audience; otherwise they 
have veiy little connection with the play. Theiefore, in our 
opinion, inspite of certain adverse comments, the action 
of the play suiely progtesses although slowly and within 
a comparatively smaller field, which possibly has pre- 
judiced the minds of some of the critics against the 
development of the plot or of the characters. Of course, 
in none of the plays of Marlowe’s except in ‘Edward 11’ 
there is any question of development of any other 
character except that of the hero. 

Ellis Fermor has very nicely traced thff progress of 
the action of the play and has remarked, “We can tra:e 
six main episodes in the play, roughly equivalent to six 
acts, followed ^ a catastrophe. In the first scene, Faustus 
surveys his position and makes the choice that begins 
the action and sets the play moving towards the crisis. 
In the next, he takes the next significant step and 
summons Mephistophilis as he had determined in the 
scene before. Still his mind is rising m its purpose and its 
desires. In the third great scene comes the crisis, the 
selling of his soul, with the vacillation attendant upon a 
crisis leaving uncertain which way the action will 
move. In the next scene of importance. Faustus’s regrets 
begin and the evil powers double their efforts and triumphs 
so that the action, instead of swaying to and fro in bala- 
nced conflict, now sets downwards. The choruses and the 
next few scenes represent, as far as we can judge them, a 
period duiing which Faustus exploits the resources of the 
universe. It is a period also of disintegration and of loss of 
ideals after the upward movements of the fiist three scenes; 
even the approach of the end fails to rouse him. The 
last struggle of the good forces fills the next scene where 
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thiT Old Man pleads with Faustus as the two Angels had 
done in the first half, and where the forces of evil make 
their most strenuous effort and gain (heir final triumph. 
This period of contest ends, as did the first, with the 
signing of the bond, and the whole is sealed by the 
apparition of Helen. The fight is over now and the 
movement rushes down to the catastrophe of the last scene 
in which there is only suffering and no action. 

“In the first part of the play, then, Faustus’s mind 
reaches out eagerly to the new worlds before him, inspite 
of an occasional check from the suggestion of the Good 
Angel. In the second part, his tendency is to react from 
this and to icpent, but he is checked and dragged back 
unwillingly to ruinous courses by (he same spirit that 
had urged him on in the first part. Thus the castle is in 
two parts, with the triumph of evil scaled in each case by 
the signing of a bond. In the first, Faustus is brought 
at length to throw in his lot with the evil forces and 
loosen his bond on the good; in the second, he is brought 
to despair of the good and so give himself over wholly 
to the evil. When the first has been accomplished the 
downward action sets in; the catastrophe follows 
immediately upon the second.” 

The progress of the action of a play depends upon 
the construction ot its plot and also upon its evolution. 
Some of the critics have found fault with the construction 
of the plot < f ‘Dr. Faustus,’ and hence, with the progress 
of its action. We quote below the remarks of Levin 
which indicate the flaws in the plot construction of the 
play and which should explain why the action of the play 
is hampered : 

“How grandly all is planned I Goethe’s apprecia* 
tion of 'Dr. Faustus,’ as recorded by Grabb Robinson, 
must refer to its conception. In its execution, it adheres 
somewhat too faithfhlly to the undramatic sequence of the 
‘Faust-Book.’ The opening scenes are necessarily explicit 
in underlining the conditions of the part ; but, as a result, 
the play is half over before the document is ratified and 
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Fdustus can stait i ut upon hib adventures Out of the 
1485 lints in ihe 1604 Qiiaito 791 hd\e gone by btfoie 
he leaves Wittcnbcig for Re me The 1616 Quaito 
augments the ensuing scents and links them loiscly 
toacthtr with allusions to the Papal-imperial struggle 
But both veisions moie anti climatically from the Pope 
and the Fmperor to the Duchess of Vanholt and the 
tiivial incident ot the grapes This in the text of 1604 
cohcliidcs a scene wl ich commences at the Empiiors 
coiiit ard includes midvay tfe bufioontricsof the Horse- 
Coursi-r. Fau^tus i« well tdsiscd to pau'e for an instant 
and meditaiL on the restleS'> course of time Such diuStic 
tcleseoping seems to i idie ite an acting seision constrained 
b> the narrow resouices of a touring company It is 
divided into fouitccn continuous scenes whereas the text 
of 1606 i> sub divided into twentv scenes, which aic 
disiiibuted among five acts Viewed in outline the plot 
isperfcetlj i lassie il in its climatic ascent tln^conjuration 
ol Mephistopliilis, the compact with Lucifer, the tiavcls 
to Rome and elsewhere the necromantic evocations, and 
the eitistroplu lautuss rise is hard to tnmculate 
than the e iicers of M iilowc s other heroes, because each 
wor'div step is a spiiitual lapse Examined more techni- 
eallv the plav has a strong beginning and an even 
stiongei end but its middle ection whether we abridge 
It 01 bombist It out with Rowlev s hack work is un- 
qiiestionablv weak The structuial weakness howevei 
eoi responds to the anti-climax ol the parable it lays bate 
the gap between promise and fruition between the bright 
hopes of the initial scene and Ihe abysmal consequences of 
the last As the outline ot the chaiacter is grand the 
execution is abiupt and tearful ’ 
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Q. 31. Discuhs how far Dr. Fanstus’ is Marlowe's 
greatest and most personal tragedy. 

Ans. ‘Dr. Faustus* is Marlowe’s greatest and 
must pcisunal tragedy lu the sense that it ticats a great 
psychological theme, and also that it tfTcrs the reader and 
the audience a great moral lesson. But what is this great 
psychological theme ? It is the theme of the great struggle 
of a human soul (hat has the noblest ambition of acqui- 
■ ing unlimited knowledge: but us knowledge is power and 
as that power is a positive evil if knowledge is abmed 
or misused, so Dr Faustus who pursues fabe kn- wiedge 
i. e. ncciomancy. in a bad manner, pays the scscicst 
penalty in the form of menial disquiet ard unrest 
thioughout and nil the cml of his life. This is the greatast 
lesson of human ambition, the iioblcsl sermon rn the 
vanity of human wishes and on the wages of sin which is, 
ofcouisc, the abuse of knowledge. Marlowe abuses 
knowledge and hence, the power he acquit cs by this 
abuse is the pow Cl of the desil and not the powei of 
God who delights not in mcic matciial piosperity and 
physical strength or biutc supremacy nr in sensuous in* 
duleences to which Dr Faustus surrenders himself com- 
pletely and to w. ich theieforc ll ere is a bitter reaction 
in the foim of miral dcgiad.ition, spiritual lapses, and 
incapacity for icpentancc or (.ontmion or piajci to God. 

‘Dr. Faustus" is Marlow-e's most personal tiagedy 
because it depicts practiGi.|i) the life of Mailowc him- 
self who had abjured the sciipturcs, disclaimed the 
teachings of Christ and ceased to believe in the blessings 
of God. Just as Marlowe lived for twenty nine years 
only so also Dr Faustus in the play lives for twenty four 
years only. Marlowe too like Faustus lised a life of 
recklessness and died too most miserably in a tavern 
brawl just as Dr. Faustus dies being tortured in body 
and soul by the agents of heaven and hell who represent 
the noble and the ignoble instincts or impulses of man 
and who do not allow him to have any rest or peace of 
mind unless and until he dies a miserable and most painful 
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death. Mark how Marlowe wants us to draw a great 
moral from the tragic end of Dr. Faustus : 

* Cut is the branch that might have grown full 

straight, 

And burned is Apollo's laurel-bough. 

That sometimes grew within this learned man. 

Faustus is gone ; regard his hellish fall. 

Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wise, 

Only to wonder at unlawful things. 

Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 

To practise more than heavenly power peimits.” 

Hudson briefly comments upon the moral lesson 
which IS contained in the play ‘Dr. Faustus.’ 

“No finer sermon than Marlowe's ‘Faustus’ ever 
came from the pulpit. What more fearsome exposure 
was ever offered of the punishment man brings upon 
himself by giving way to the temptations of nis grosser 
appctite<< ? The readci having the victim’s frightful end 
before him, so filled with horror yet seeming true to 
nature, could ngluic be so tried strives to exclude 
those last agonizing cries from his mind, and, as he sadly 
closes the volume joins in the mournful monody of choius: 

“Cut IS the branch that might have grown full 

stiaight. 

And burned is Apollo’s laurel-bough,” 

Henderson points out how ‘Dr. Faustus’ is Marlowe’s 
greatest or most personal tragedy. He remarks, “To all 
intents and purposes, Marlowe stands before us on the 
stage in the person of the German Scholar who was known 
as an insatiable speculator. The play is worked out in 
terms of medieval theology, which still dominated a large 
part of Marlowe’s mind and imagination. The tragedy 
turns upon his intellectual rejection of Christianity and 
his emotional attachment to it. The following lines : 

“Think’st thou that I, who saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven. 
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Am not tormented with ten thousand bells. 

In being depriv'd of everlasting bliss ?'* 

spoken by Mephistophilis, are really the most tragic 
lines in the drama — the realization of the full significance 
of this state of absence from Gnd. It was also Marlowe’s 
own private hell. These lines have the ring of intense 
feeling that characterizes Marlowe’s utterance when his 
deepest and most passionate experience is revealed. 

More than any other critic, Ellis-Fermoi has dealt 
with the theme and the moral of the play. ‘Dr. Faustus’ 
and has remarked in rhat connection : 

“It is the loss, then, of this sense of unity; of this 
harmony between his mind and the uniyeroal forces 
surrounding him, which is the essence of spiritual tragedy, 
and it is of a loss of this kind that ‘Faastus’ is the record. 
We fell in this play that the Protagonist (and the poet 
himself whom he so closely shadows*) has lost his sense 
of secure contact; his lines of communications arc broken. 
The central idea of the play is an idea of loss. The 
magic that Faustus practises is magic thajt has been 
practised since the beginning of the history of thought by 
those who have followed the wrong road and discovering 
it, have not known where to find the right. Knowledge 
and the pursuit of truth are hard, barren and often 
fruitless, if sought in the way that is not natural or 
spontaneous to the mind at the work. So Mailowe found, 
so Faustus. But let a man once turn his back upon this 
effort, and the world of dieams is rich, enthralling; there 
a poor scholar may be Tairiburlainc and conqueror of the 
world; surrounded by images of such splendour that the 
eternal world is dim as though seen throgh a vial, by 
echoes so triumphant that the voices of that world come 
muffled and as from a distance. In this first discovery 
of this kingdom of the mind, man’s pride dares God out 
of Heaven; for is not he himself a god, as securely 
throned. The way into this country is moreover made 
I peculiarly clear by the perception of the mockery of the 
conditions under M^bich the game is played. For man*s 
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career, free though it appears, is only that of an animal 
in a trap, the conclusion prearranged, the infinite is above 
man, a standard which he can never reach, failuie to 
reach which, neverlheless, is its own pitiless punishniunl. 
Life is a game at which man must be caught sooner or 
later because it is implicit in the rules of the game that 
he should fail sooner or later. The gulf between man's 
nature and his ideals is unbridgeable. The whole pro- 
cess is gigantic intellectual cheat. The reason may hold 
out delusive hopes for a time but the conclusion was 
implied ill the major pumise. Man is doomed before 
he begins. Here is then Fauslus’s answer to Tambiirlaine. 
Jt is to be found in the mor-d which initiates the action 
of the play : 

“The sense that every struggle brings defeat 
Ucc.’iuse Fate holds no prize to crown success: 
That all the ('i:,clcs arc dumb, or cheat, 
lUcausc they have no sccict to express; 

That none tan pierce the vast bla' k veil 

uncertain* 

Because there is no light beyond the curtain 
That all is vanity and nothingness,’’ 

And while vie listen to Mailowc. it is impossible to 
see an c>-t» r ii this picture. It is all true. It is coinpltie 
and puIlci will. in itself’’ 


Q. 32. Explain and analyse the tragic eonOiet in 
‘Dr. Fau&tus.’ 

Ans. The tragic confli ct in ‘E)r._ Faustus* i s the 
psycho logic al struggle in IhfIKe 'ro ciTthe'p Iay. But’w^ 
isU'.is 'sIFiigglc due lo'T TKc'Tlenaissance spirit of the 
hankering for unlimited knowledge ; t he lust for power , 
w ealth, sensuous enjoyrnents "urges bf. Faustus to find out 
Tome outlet for the fullilmcnt of his hankerings just as 
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similar instincts and impulses urge the heroes of Marlowe’s 
other plays — ^‘Tamburlaine’ and ‘The Jew of Malta.* 
Dr Faustus does not know in the beginning which parti- 
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fe el the pricks of liis conscience w hich from time to time 
make him uneasy even while i e is enjoying all the fruits 
of his study of the art of magic. These pricks of <X)ns . 
cience appear sometimes in the guise of the good and tne 
evil mee js , scmeliines in the piise of an old man , while . 
at otiiCT tiniK . in the form ot warnings and threats and 
p ersuasions oi‘ hlc ph istuphiliT ' ~ 

The t ragic conflict or the psyc hol ogical struggle is 
at its lu^st pitch wh^en D r. FaustuTFas n ea'rjy comple- 
' i^hTs twenty four years of enjoyment 'ol’ail sort s of all 
Brivi Teges granted b y ^ magic." notlce~near 

aBout the end of play how on tTie one hand Faustus 
tries to forget the pangs of hi s ~ guilty consc iousness 1^ 
enio'mc voulh ana Bea uty of Helen . w line~Qn~ The 
other Imnd, hp_bccoines Joo 'k'eenjy consc iotis of h|s- 
approa^ing d~oom ~whcn 'Ii^wiTI have to die and his soul 
Wili be snatched away to hell for eternal damnation. The 
tragic conflict has been brilliantly sketched by the 
drarnarist ih'jPf.' Fauslus’s' passionate address To Helen 
an d dso inTiis ' ffaht ic ap p eaT t^thc'e'lemcnfs o rPla ture 
an3 the heave nly bodies ror gi anting [Jifm s heite f ah3“a^ 
1ii3 ihg'-place s o that yliifc" dyi ng his souf may iwt he’ in. 
tKFpos session cl tTic tJcvil'." ' 

Th is horro^ f the Devil . this..fear-Of damnatipn 
in hell Tr hothin'g b uriTrircxprcssrcn of a guillicdnsclQUi- 
ncss hich is partly due to a tradiiicnafsiipcrstition and 
partly due to surfeit and disgust that follow all kinds of 
excesses in the enjoyment of the bodily pleasures and 
mateiial comforts and privileges. 

We quote below the opinions of three eminent 
critics upon the tragic conflict in ‘Or. Faustus.’ 

Nicoll remarks, “All previous dramas including 
‘Tamburlaine’ had dealt with single-minded individuals. 
If a struggle in the heart of the hero was introduced, that 
struggle normally took the form which is to be seen in 
the Morality plays— the struggle being symbolized by 
conflicting bedies of minor characters. In *Dr. Faustus’ 
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vtarlow c att empttd Isotncih ing new| — the dclinealion of 
jxiiiiiii inejnmd Xsli- 

iTiuct- le IS ccilanily someuTi^ 'pri miflv e i n its expiession 
nut il iCaTTrclusilc dl fTios^inwaid’chaia^ensfics towaw 
uT'icIi (ITain.i in Trs~gcv elcn>iiiu >t iiitvita bfy l ends Faustus 
i^ii'T rcspct r is ' m que st lonely IHc ^calcsl tj^ic iiguie 

Tn siMLcIuFctnUii^ lliciaunc _ouTs^e"fhe, ^K_j)t 

SR.nctspcarc“" ~ 


Ulis-T tiinoi itnwiks about the same tiagic conflict 
IP Dl laiisu's ‘InMuilove great tragic fragment the 
coiiHicl IS iidnbtlwcLn man and man toi the dorninafipl 
of one tl aiatiei i\tr aiiolhu, oi_ in the jnleMction ofa 
cmntT'fif CTiaTiicleis Hut as in ‘Acvthslus’ ‘Eumenidcs, 
fhc pioIti^'oTiisls »vc nun and ll c spMilual powers that su- 
1 roui d ' im ihc ^cctic is set in no spot upon physical eaitn 
but in lilt iMinlless ueums ot Ihc mind and the battle is 
fought not loi kiiigds ms oi cro'\r>, but upon the qucstirm 
o' man’s ultimalt fate Bcfoichim lies the possibility of 
csijpt ll* spiritual fictdom or a doom of slavery to 
dem iniat powers 1 hos and ii. such leims is stapd tne 
gitatc'l conflict that diama has ever undertaken to 
pie ent ” 


Hudson lemaiks in tins cmnection, “No finer 
sermon than Maiu'wes Faustus cvei came fioin the 
pulpit What moiciearsomc exposure was ever offered 
of the piiiii‘hmcii' n.aii bung .upon l.misell by giving way 
to the unipia.ion ot his < osser appc.ites > The leader 
ha\in« the Mctim s tiitlufui endbcloic him, so filled with 
luiru'i yet seeming liuc to nature, could nature be so 
iMcd stmes lo exclude those Lpt agonizing cues from his 
mine' and as he sadly closes the volume loins in the 
mouintul monodj of the Choius 


“Cut IS the bi anch that might have grown full 

stiaight, 


And burned is Apollo’s lauicl-bough,” 
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Q. 33. Giye a critical estimate of *Dr. Faustus’ as a 

play. 

Ans. Wc have already pointed out that Marlowe 
came undei the influence of Machiavelli the most well 
known social and political writer and thinker of the 
16lh centuiy in Italy. As the result of this influence 
Mailowc tried to piesrnt to us eeitain heroes or leading 
characters in his plays that cast to the four winds all the 
moral codes, religions or theological conceptions of the 
Middle Ages for the lulfllmcnt of some of their new 
instincts which wcic gcneiated by the Renaissance 
mosement and which chiefly took the foim of hankering 
for ulimited knowledge, unlimited power and unlimited 
wealth and sensuous enjoyments. Dr. Faustus, in the play 
of the same name is one of such heroes who shows his 
hankering foi unlimited knowledge and powci and who on 
that accourit studies necromancy and mak€s a con ti act 
with the infernal spirits foi the fulfilment of his 
hankerings. 

The Renaissance brought about many levolutionary 
changes in the ways of human thought and action, human 
ideal and achievement. For example, the woildliness 
took the place of asceticism slavery to icligious oi spiiitual 
doematism gave place to rationalism; conventional moral- 
ity was discarded and in its place came free enjoyment 
thiough the senses; ICS ival of Leaining led to the study 
ol the classic.s i. e ancient literature ofGieeccand Rome; 
individualism hscainc the chief charcteristic of human 
thought, action and peisonality. Marlowe endowed 
Dr. f austus with the new ideas which he imbibed from 
the onrush of the Renaissance that came to England from 
the continent of Europe. Faustus is therefore nothing 
but a reflection of Marlowe’s own personality just as the 
heroes in his other plays aie similar reflections of his 
own personality, his own views and thoughts, his personal 
longings, aspirations and ambitions. Marlowe’s Faustus is 
« peisonality that delights and prides in all acts of impiety 
sensuality, and criminality because he is an embodiment of 
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Marlowe’s o>Kn desires, impulses and instincts to achieve 
perfect freedom of the body and the soul alike. Marlowe’s 
egoism is as it were, thrust into the character and per- 
sonality of Dr. Faustus. The delineation of the great 
hankering for the impossible and elevation of the mis- 
deeds of the heio from a new feature of Marlowe's 
dramatic art. 

Before Marlowe came into the dramatic field, the 
£n<’.li<>h drama bore the stump of traditional morality, 
and as such, it denounced and condemned criminal or 
iinmoial acts. Rut Mailowe has made a necromancer 
i. c. Dr. Faustus a short of a demi-god in the eyes of the 
audience or the reader. Then again, Marlowe made a 
di>tirc' dcpiiturt’ from the medieval tragedy, which was 
a tiaj-cdy ''f c.xalicd persons like princes, monarchs and 
cinpciors; he has made, on the other hand, ordinary 
humi'ii individuals as the heroes of the tragic plays. 
Dr. FtiiMus in an oi dinary German doctor and alchemist. 
Then aj.aln. in the classical or medieval drama the hero 
dies or grievously suflers at the end of the play due 
either to ihc force of circumstances or to Fate or tc* some 
seiious flaw in his chaiactcr. Tn the ancient plays the 
Iragctiy is always a tall from prosperity to adversity, from 
vigorous life and activity to death, whereas in Marlowe’s 
plays, the iragedy is >luc to a struggle of the hero against 
certain foices <•! nature which arc too powerful for him 
and which ultimately baffic his ambitions and aspirations 
although he remains uncoi.qucied. Shakespeare also 
like Mitilowc has shown this sort of tiiumph of his 
liciot s even in tl.cir defeat at the end of the plays 

•Dr. Faustus’ is probably different from other plays 
of Marlowe. In this play, the struggle of the hero is 
more psychological rather than physical, whereas in other 
plays the struggle of the hero is piiched against other 
minor characters. In ‘Dr. Faustus’ everything every 
change— every joy or sorrow of struggle takes place in 
the mind of the hero. This sort of a psychological struggle 
according to Marlowe, is of much greater interest to the 
audience than the physical struggle— a struggle against 
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other minor chaiacters or against the forces of nature. 
In this respect ‘Dr Faustus’ resembles the old Moiality 
plays but in it we can find some amount of unity between 
the Medieval and the Renaissance ideals. Marlowe 
undoubtedly came undei the influence of Seneca, but 
then, he retained his own personality and originality in 
his diamaticart because he gieatly impioved upon the 
blank veisc of Seneca although the bombast and 
giandiusc speeches in ‘Dr. Faustus’ and othei plays aic 
ti dceable to Senccan influence. 

In ‘Dr. Faustus’ as also in his othet plays wc 
can find the influence of the sixteenth century spiiitof 
adventuie travel and coloiii/ation. Sir Waltei Raleigh 
in his essay, ‘The Influence of the English Vo>agcs on the 
Sixteenth Ccntuiy Poctiy and Imagination’ has remarked, 
‘Without the voyagers Marlowe i-» inconceivable His 
imagination is wholly pieoccupied with the niaivels of 
the world and his heart possessed by the new-found lust 
of power. The tasks that Dr. Faustus assigns to his 
serviceable spirits might have been studied from the 
repoits of travellers ; 

I’ll have them fly to India tor gold. 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new -found world 
Foi pleasant fruits and princely dclicates, 

I’ll levy soldiers with the coin they bring, 

And chase the Prince of Parma from our land. 
And reign sole king of all the provinces 

‘Dr. Faustus’ as a play became very popular not 
because of its “Mighty line” oi blank verse nor because 
of its plot- construction, but because it reflected the spirit 
of the Renaissance— the spirit of adventure, travel and 
colonization — which filled the minds and inspired the 
hearts of the Elizabethan people. 

Of all the scenes in *Dr. Faustus’, the last scene is 
the most dramatic in its cflfcct because of the passion, 
emotion and imagination of the expressions which 
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Malowe puts into the mouth of Faustus, who cries out 
in agony, fear, repentance and despai ' : 

“Now hast thou but one bare hour to live. 

And then thou must be damn'd perpetually ! 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven. 
That time may cease, and midnight never come; 

or let this hour be but 

A year, a month, a week, a natural day. 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul !” 

The above lines and a few more which Faustus utters 
in the last few moments of his life are most memorable and 
probably unparalleled in the history of dramatic litcr- 
atuic, because they possess the sublime beauty of human 
imagination, the passion of human thought and emotion, 
the tragic tension of the human mind that labours most 
acutely under the storm and stress of fear and terror, 
sorrow and despair. 

‘Dr. Faustus’ is undoubtedly an improvement upon 
Marlowe’s earlier plays. F. S. Boa.> points out this 
improvement, “Dr Faustus marks an advance upon 
‘Tamburlainc’ in many ways. The verse moves with less 
tumultuous energy, but it is ftcer and lighter with more 
varied and subtle cadences. 1 lie power of characterization 
has ripened, for Faustus is a more complex and human 
figure than the Scytl m conqueror while Mephistophilis, 
unlike any of the subordinate character in the earlier 
play, has an independent interest. In point of ethical 
significance there is notable ,'rogress, for sin works out 
its own Nemesis and thus tl.c catastrophe of the drama 
is in vital relation to conduct, not utterly divorced from 
it, as in the case of Tamburlaine.” 

We quote below extracts of opinions on *Dr. Faustus* 
from some of the eminent modern critics of the play : 

R. S. Knox says, “Dr. i .vtustus culminates In three 
great emotional moments. The first is the reappearance of 
the Old Man whose words bring Faustus to despairing re- 
pentance and who is followed by the watchful 
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Mephistophilis. The second is Faust us's cry cf ecstasy 
as he gazes on the beauty of Helen of Troy, for whose 
love he will again willingly forget the peril of his soul. 
And finally, there is the death scene. The subdued talk 
of the Scholars as they bid farewell and go to pray is a 
masterly prologue to the overwhelming passion of Faiuius’s 
last hour. With the entry of the Chorus and his simple 
solemn comment the play is rounded to that quite ending 
which great tragedy demands.*' 

Felix Schelling remarks, “As we have it, ‘The 
Traic Histoiy of Doctor Faustus, is little mjrc tlian a 
succession of scenes, void of continuity or cchcsion. 
except for the unity of the main tiguic and the unielcn- 
ling progress of the whole towards the oserwhclming 
catastrophe. And yet, broken too so that it is. theic is a 
grandeur beyond dcs7iiption in this conception of the 
lovely grace-abandoned scholar, in whom the promptings 
of remorse betray alone the touch of human weakness 
whose inordinate desire for power and kn(>^ ledge rathci 
than mere gratification of appetite, have impelled to the 
signing of his ten ible compact with the Evil One, and 
whose mortal agonies have in them a dignity which not 
even the medieval conception of hoofed homed devilry 
could destroy.” 

Oliver Elton says. “In the ‘Tragical History of 
Dr. Faustus,’ the poetry soars up at each of the crisis— 
the temptation, the bargain, the lewrard, and the penance. 
The scenes with Mephistophilis arc the fiist in the old 
drama that appeal to the intellect. The Good and Evil 
Angel of the Moralities, here become projections of the 
warring elements in the soul of Faustus. For it is his soul 
that suffers. In his last speech, one of the summits of our 
poetry, the motif is the dreadful rapidity of time. The 
clock mends its pace as his pulses quicken. ‘Dr. Faustus* 
contains the purest essence of Marlowe's genius.” 

Elis-Fermor remarks, “Faustus’ remains there as an 
almost unmatched record of spiritual tragedy in a 
medium capable of isolating the spiritual elements of 
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life. In Marlowe's great tragic fragment the contl'ct is 
not between man and man for the domination of one 
character over another, or in the interaction of a group 
of characters. But as in AEschylus, ‘Eumenides’ the 
protagonists arc man and the spiritual powers that 
surround him, the scene is set in no spot upon the physi- 
cal earth, but in the limitless regions of the mind, and the 
battle is fought, not for kingdoms or crowns, but upon the 
question of man’s ultimate fate. Before him lies the 
possibility of escape to spiritual freedom or a doom of 
slavery to demoniac pursers. Thus and in such terms is 
staged the greatest conflict that drama has ever under- 
taken to present.” 

Ifor Evans remarks, “If ‘Tamburlaine’ shows the 
w’JI to power in the face of material obstacles, ‘Dr. 
F. ustus’ examines the inner, moie introspective and 
spiritu.'il consequence of such a quest. The play is 
not wholly successful. Us opening speeches, in which 
Faustus baiters his soul, arc magnificent, and the closing 
presentation of the final hour of retribution reaches a 
depth of pathos which Marlowe never equalled, llie 
weakness lies in the middle scenes, some of which are 
ciudc, grotesque, and even farcical— so inadequate 
indeed that some have doubted Marlowe’s authorship.” 

J. H. Ingram says. ‘‘No finer sermon than 
Marlowe’s ‘Faustu ' ever came fr(>m the pulpit. What 
more fearsome exposure was ever offered of the punish- 
ment man brings upon himself by giving way to the 
temptation of his grosser oppctics ? The reader having 
the victims frightful end before him. so filled with horror 
yet seeming true to nature, could nature be so tired, 
strives to exclude those last agonizing cries from his 
mind, and as he sadly closes the volume joins in the 
mournful monody of the Chorus : 

"Cut is the branch .hat might have grown full 

straight. 

And burned is Apollo’s laurel-bough,” 
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E A. Baker remarks, “This great symbolic tii'gcdy 
deals with a theme which was pait, noi only ot the 
author’s inner expeiience but of the veiy stuff which 
nourished the Renaissance spirit The pride of irtellcct, 
by which both the Faustus of Marlowe and the Lucifei 
of Milton fell, was the subtlest and most dangerous 
temptation of the age Aftci wandering for ccntuiics 
through the mists of ignorance, man found himselt once 
more befoie the tree oi knowledge Ihcre, within his 
reach, burned like a thousand lamps the coveted fruits 
of his desire , but there too coiled about the roots lay old 
serpent still unconquered, still thiisting for his soul s 
blood ” 


Piofcssor T. A Symonds lemaiks, ‘Mailowc’s 
tiagedy ‘Dr. I austus is without a plot without a 
female character It is not even divided into acts and 
the scenes with the exception ol Micfiist tliice and the 
last two, might be tiansposid without matciiahiniuiy to 
the plan yet the closci we inspect it, and the nuic we 
study It, the better shall wc leain that he has given a 
gieat tiagic unity to the drama, that he has succeeded 
in diawing a modern work ol ait liom the chaotic 
medieval mattei. This unity is in ‘Faustus’ in his 
protiacted vacillation between light and wiong and 
conflict between cuiiosiiy and conscience ‘Dr F lustus 
IS more nearly allied in foim to t>ic diamalic poems ol 
our own days which present a psychological study 
character to the rcadet than any other woik cl our old 
theatre Marlowe conccntiated his encigies on the 
delineation of the proud life and teriible death of a ma.i 
in revolt against the eternal laws of his own naluie nd 
the world, defiant and desperate plagued with iciroisc, 
alternating between the giatification of his appetites and 
the diead of a God whom he rejects without denyina. 
It IS this tragic figure which he diew forth from the 
subsiiHce of the talc, and endowed with the breath and 
blood of real existence. He traced the outline with a 
breadth and dignity, beyond the scope of the prose legend. 
He filled It in with the power of a great poet, with the 
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inlensity of life belonging to himself and to (be age of 
adolescent vigour. He left us a picture of the medieval 
rebel, true in its minutest details to that bygone age but 
animated with his own audacious spirit no longer my- 
thical, but vivilied, living personality. 

Percy E. Pinkerton remarks, “Faustus is the portrait 
of a soul struggling and fearfully failing to seize all 
knowledge and all pleasure. The poet has given the 
picture with bold strokes, has handled the German legend 
ill his own powerful, fearless way. Yet it is nut the 
phl]o^c>phical. not the teaching element in ‘Faustus’ 
which attracts us now. The play touches us, I think, 
by the quality of its poeliy by the magic of such lines as 
these commencing : 

“Have not 1 made blind H< mcr sing to me’’ 

“Or of those in the apostiophc to Helen 
“Was this the face that launch'd a tlu-usar.d 

ships,’’ 

F(tr the fine emotion then, for the ebrnniement nerveux’ 
produced by these passages and by the w'hole dreadful 
death scene, we must \aluc this weird tiaccd’>;they alone 
are suiTicicm to blind us to some serious defects.” 

A. C. Swinburne says,“Of all great poems in drama- 
tic form it (‘Faustus’) is perhaps the most icmaikable for 
absolute singleness of aim and simplicity of construction, 
yet it is wholly free from all possible imputation of 
monotony or acidity. Few master pieces of any age in 
any language can stand beside the tragic poem — it has 
hardly the structure of a play — for the qualities cf terror 
and splendour, for intensity of purpose and sublimity 
of note.” 

John Hampden remarks, “It was a profoundly reli- 
gious man. toiturcd by doubts and fears and an over- 
whelming sense of loss that h^ seized upon the story of 
Faustus, and made it the tragedy of his own inner life. 
In the play Faustus is not an individual at all; he is a 
symbol of Marlowe’s mind— of the mind of every man 
who has struggled and agonized as Marlowe did when he 
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had lost the faith of his youth and had not yet found the 
new faith ot his last years. To such men a sense of har* 
mony with the spiritual powers which move in all created 
things is the very breath ot life; if they lose that sense 
their universe crumbles, and there is nothing left but 
darkness and despair. And as Mephistophilis the outcast 
Marlowe also is a soul in torment : 

“Think’st thou that 1. who saw the face of God, 

And tasted the cteinal joys of heaven. 

Am not toimcntcd with ten thousand hells? 

Helen Rex Kcllct s:ys. ‘ Marlowe’s ‘Dr. Faustus’ is 
rather a liagic poem than a drama, consisting of only four 
teen scenes without any grouping into acts. It is rcmaik- 
able for singleness of aim and simplicity of construction, 
though there is plenty of vaiiciy and incidents. Ihc 
passionate and solemn scenes aie veiy impressive and the 
final tremendous monologue befoie Lucifer seizes Faustus’s 
•oul, IS surpassed in all the range of tragedy.” 

Chailes 1 amb rematks. ‘ Marlowe is s?iid to liasc 
been tainted with atheistical pi si lions, to liase denied 
God and the Trinity. To such a genius the histoiy of 
Faustus must have been delectable food, to wander in 
holds where curidsiiy is foibidden to go, to approach the 
daik gulf neai enough to look in, to be busied in .specu- 
lations which are the rottenesi part of the core of the 
fruit that fell fiom the Tree of Knowledge. Barabas, the 
Jew. and Fausius, the Conjurei, aie cfiTsprings of a mind 
which atlcast delighted to dally with the interdicted 
subjects. They both talk of a language which a believer 
would have been tender of putting into the mouth of 
a character though but in fiction. But the holiest minds 
ha\e sometimes not thought it blamable to counterfeit 
impiety in the person ofanothei, to bring Vice in upon 
the .'‘tage speaking her own dilcct, and themselves being 
aimed with stlf-confident impunity, have no< scrupled 
to handle and touch that familiarity, which would be 
death to others.” 
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Q. 34. Consider ‘Dr. Fanstos’ as a religions 

play. 

Ans. ir religious experience forms the main theme 
of a play it ran be called a religious play. ‘Dr. Faustus’ 
is one of the eery few religious plays in English literature. 
It is a drama not primarily of external action but of a 
spiritual combat within the soul of a man, waged accor> 
ding to the laws of Christian world order. 

Miracic'i and Moralities arc usually considered 
religious plays; but strictly speaking they arc not so 
because these older forms of drama do not deal with 
individual religious experience. They are illustrative 
plays and didactic plays, and their purpose is to teach 
Christian doctrine and Christian ethics. Occasionally 
there may be in them genuine religious experience but it 
is limited td jii‘t a <-ccnc oi parts of scenes. The theme 
treated in Miracle and Moiality >*■ theme of Fall 
and Redemption. The central hguie is a Human Being, 
his varying fm tunes, as he passes fiom childhood to old 
age, supply (he incidents and his ultimate destiny crowns 
the action. Around him are grouped virtues and vices; 
at his elbow are his Good and Bad Angels, while at the 
end waits Heaven or Hell to receive him according to 
his virtues and the mercy of God. The merits were 
commonly mini mired to emphasize the mercy with happy 
results in theirterests of the pla>. If a struggle in the 
heart of the chief character is introduced that struggle is 
normally symbolized by conflicting minor characters. 
Miracles and Moralities influenced Marlowe to some 
extent. In “Dr Faustus,’ Mailowe attempts something 
new; the delineation of a struggle, within the mind of the 
chief figure. This struggle is somewhat primitive in its ex- 
pression, but it is a foretaste of those “inward characteris- 
tics,” toward which. Prof Vaughan has pointed out, 
drama in its development inevitably tends. Faustus in 
this respect is iinquestionablv the greatest tragic figure in 
the sixteenth century literature. Oiicc more we are 
offered the stock devices of the Moralities, the Good and 
Bad Angel, the Devils, the Old Man, the Seven Deadly 
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Sins, Heaven, Heil and the carefully pointed moral in the 
end. Traces of the older tiadilion can be seen in Dr. 
Faustu&. The Devil of the older plays has undergone a 
metamorphosis in Marlowe's imagination and becomes 
the gloomy and sinister Mephistophilis, who is much more 
complex and poetic character than the rathei ekmcniaiy 
devil adopted from earlier tiadition. In Marlowe this 
pageant and the other appearances of the Devil aie not 
just for the entertainment, they possess psychological and 
dramatic value. The Good and Bad Angels also show 
much development from their predeccssores in the Mora* 
litics. The tw'o Angels have veiy great symbolic value. 
They represent not merely the foices of good and c\il 
fighting in the external woild for the soul of man, they 
also externalize the conflict in man’s heart. Thc^c 
features in Dr. I austus link the play to the Iradi ion of 
what ate technically called teligious plays. 

its theme is a religious one in a rather negative 
ss'iisc. It is not the gaining of an expciiLiit* through 
religion but the loosing of a spintiiel kingdom through the 
violation ol leligion, >1 at kims the '•iibicct mattci of the 
play. Mailowt makes use of the Ircditional Chiistian 
iramework oftaithgo give definite dimensions to I is p'ays. 
Thcconllict in the play is between this fuimewoik and 
the individual's attempt to transcend or violate it. Ever 
since his Fall, Man has been ftocinated by knowledge and 
power not just, as a means to a good life, but as ends in 
themselves. Knowledge toi the sake of knowriedge, know- 
ledge for the sake of power, and power for the sake of 
power weild over the hcait of man an iriesistible 
fascination. For attaining the end. he is willing to 
make any sacrifice. In the Middle Ages magicians 
were regarded as the conscious scivants of the Powers 
of Darkness. They stood outside Christian life and 
therefore were Jews and Mahometans. It was usually 
by means of contracts with the Devil-in which Jews 
were frequently supposed to have acted as brokers — 
that in a number of medieval legends, men were said to 
have obtained a full command over the objects of those 
passions, which, it was the task of the Christian religion to 
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repress or repeal. It is this dangerous tendency that 
reltg'on tries to keep in check. Against the Devil’s magic 
the Christian Church is not deemed to be powerless. 
Her spells ate more potent than those of the Prince of 
Darkness ; her magic outshines witli its w hiteness the 
Black Art of her adversary. Church offers to man a code 
of conduct and a scale of ethical values which are subject 
to a scale of spiritual values. Once the revelation is 
accepted the aim of life becomes clear and the means to it 
dclinitc. The Church tries to keep people true to this aim 
and subject to this ethical code. Hic Chuich guides man 
and never leaves him without a protector because outside 
the fold Lucifer is picisling about. Evil is luiking in a 
thousand subtle forms to Uitch hold of sheep that stray 
fiom the fold. Therefore, with itsievcalcd faith and its 
wi>doni of centuiies. experience, Chuich tiics to keep man 
safe. Her holy oificeis and hci blessed sacraments offer a 
sure icfugc against the assullit of the Enemy ; Guardian 
Angels hover round those trust in their care, the Saints 
vouchsafe their protccti(>n to the puie, and their aid to 
the penitent ; and the Mother God mediates between the 
sinner who prostrates himself at the leet, and the Divine 
Wrath pi ovoked by his guiltiness. If man wants to ven- 
ture into the mysteiies oi a mote audacious spiiitual life, 
the Church is ready to help him with all the power at its 
command. But the Chuich has ccitain definite bounda- 
ries of faith and of values beyond which, it will not let 
man go. This is more or less the religious fianiework that 
Marlowe presents in this play. 

There bus always been a tendency in human heart 
to venture beyond the boundaries set by religion. Man 
has been tempted to explore the unknown to conquer it 
if poisible, to give his ego the thrill of going beyond 
the limits of the know'n. But this is a dangerous tendency 
and more ofen it leads to bad than good. The divinely 
inspired person transcending the rhurih and preaching 
against its dogmas is not unusual. There are a few 
examples of such people in history. But there are many 
more examples of those who venture into the unknown 
inspired by their own ambition and egoism and are 
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annihilated by the Powers of Darkness. It has always 
been impossible to root-out such tragic aberration. 

Mailowe’s Faust us is a man to whom 
“Yet all experience is an aich wherclhro’ 

Gleams that untravell d woild. whose margin 

fades 

For ever and for ever when T move.” 

Uc is unwilling to accept the limits of human natuie 
and earthly existence. He wishes to conquei all that his 
unfettered imagination fancies. Religion with its stern 
message, that man is a sinner ard the reward of sin is 
death, offeis no solution to his problem. He feels liustia- 
ted at the shortness of life gisntid him ard before death 
oveitakes him wants to fulfil his durm. Thcie is in 
normal life no .slioit-cui to ^loiy and Fi istiis's problem 
will be solved only if there is a shoiicut. IhePiwers 
(.f Darkness aic ready locfiir this to him and Faustus 
pledges his soul to the Devil. There is a licice hut pathetic 
struggle in him between his amhiticn ard his tear, bet- 
ween his devil-infeclcd ego and the still small voice of 
coi science natuigd by traditional religion. In this 
stiiigi'lc Faustus becomes moie and more despciate, more 
and moic gnss, mire and more evil. Ncvcithelcss, the 
icfincmcnt o'’ classical scholais do not foisakc him 
ct n’ple cly. Em he, who cnj. ys Homei’s poctiy, becomes 
capctif'ot cii]i>ing the pageant of Seven Deadly Sins. 
Incllictual iihrement is shown ircapable of safeguarding 
moial sense. Memoiies of faith that he discarded tioubles 
him ficquently, but instead of awakening genuine 
religious feeling in him. they serve only as instruments 
in the hands of dc*>pair. His creator implies him with 
Ins own Bohemian joy in mere pleasure, his own thirst 
for fresh senstaions, his own vehement disregard of 
restraint — a disiegard which brought Marlowe to a tragic 
and unworthy end. But as in mockery, he degrades htm 
with unmanly and ignoble qualities that excite our 
derision. His mind is pleased with joys, that would amuse 
a child, at the conclusion of an almost incredible trivial 
show of the Seven Deadly sins, he exclaims, 
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*‘0 how this sight doth deiight my soul I” 

Of a moral sense independent of the dread of punishment 
he knows nothing. Four times the Good Angel suggests 
to him a return to the right ; once an Old Man warns 
him ; twice Mephistophilis that which might fairly ha\e 
bid him pause ; twice at least his own conscience advises 
repentance. Yet only on two occasions, is ihcir any real 
revolt and then, only because his cowardice has been 
enlisted on the side of righteousnes by the sudden 
thought of the devils that will tear him in pieces. In proof 
of this we see his hesitation seated away by the greater 
terrors of a present devil, Lucifer, clothed in horror ot a 
threatening Mephistophilis. In his vacillation we see, 
not the noble conflicts of good and evil impilscs, but an 
Ignoble tug-of war between timidity and appetite. It is 
the beauty of Helen of Troy that completes his downfall, 
for her sweet embracings extinguish in him all desire to 
repent of his vow to Lucifer. After the dazzling vision 
of the classical Beauty, comes the avenging wrath of God, 
the devils and hellfire of the church. It is. rrvcrthclcss, 
in the opposition of these two worlds— the Classical and 
Christian— both which seemed to have claintcd him 
equally, that Marlowe reathed the highest flights 
as a poet, the final soliloquy of Faiistus being the mest 
lyrically intense single passage in the whole range of 
Englfsh Drama. 

The two terms that are brought into conflict, aic 
law and lawlessness in the widc.st sense of the tcin s. 
The law is a religious law and the lawlessrcts is the 
uncontrolled development of the evil. Development in 
the right lines, under the right guidance, leads to a state of 
bliss, whereas the development that fol low's its own 
vagaries, leads to spiritual anarchy w'hich is but another 
name for evil. In Faustus we do not find anything that 
is basically abnormal or evil, but that which is a part of 
life i. e. love of knowledge and power becomes the goal of 
life and then natuially abnotmality intirdes and the 
carcerovs giowth of evil steadily destroys the healthy 
tiss ues of life. The leligious experience that is pnitrayed 
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in the plav is this confl ct between good and evil It is 
leligKUs because man i basically and a moial and spin 
tual being aid arylhiiig il at hapt ciiS to < n> pan lihis 
pcisonality is bound to aficct tl is moial cc de ot his 
being, whicli is his i al beii i ^^>nnc observes, We h e k 
on at a tiemendous conllisi waited betvvecn will aid 
encumsi mce between iii.lt and wnri oi we Vc eh the 
aradiial decay of aoc dnes^^ by the a«.tioii of a pi isonous 
thouehi inLiodiieed into thi. mud 

In ilie voices of the Good and Bad Angels in the 
encin idling fear in the increasing eorruptun in the 
despaii ihat diangles a pitilul icpenlaice in the egoism 
that includes all the expeiieiee aid yet raises its 
ambiiious head we hnd a pi of ui d study ol eoi llic bet- 
ween I iw and desiie leli^ioii d d secptieism ticCiiU nd 
deep loo cd le ij»' T d he eteii 1 lose Ic i new exj tnenee 
Mailowe e peiie cd le stiu^ le 1 imself andtleiefoie 
hauslu wvfd^aie so impassn i lJ and genuine It 
was nol pi s ible Ic I M il wes seel tieism li withstaid 
uniljnchiii[l> the presence el Uadi icn and education 
That IS whv ihediamais I luslus s life ct wiltin the 
liaincwirk of oiili dox icluicn and it poignantly 
reeaptuies the doubt and feats ot Marliwe of the 
Renaissance poet inspiud bv dieams ol gloiy of the 
Riiiai nee ii teilce ual tossed between humanistic 
cepiKinirone side and a reli ion he cinn^t lejccl 
O'' t L itle siec It IS ^hc iicny ot fate that the 
( 111 L DLjj b y who uacJied cambiiclgt to qialify him- 
slII loi tlic clerical caiccr ihiciuhlhe beunty ol Aieli- 
bi'khop Paili^i had eained his device and tinned his back 
on the chuieh and bcccmc the wi i t enemy of it In the 
Tragedy oi Di Faustus the cUtlor deals with occult 
power the power which Satan offeied our Loid upon 
the mount iin top Tragedy is an isolating experience 
It IS the struggle of the seiul with an ob)ect that cannot 
be remosed and Marlowe, whose mind stiugglcd feailcss- 
ly with the gjeatest obstacles a man can propose to him- 
self, was possessed by a teal tragic genius 

In spite of his employing mtdieval machinery and 
crudely personifying Conscience and Temptation and 
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Temptation in the archaic figures of the Good and Bad 
Angels, the hell Marlowe portrays is essentially spiritual; 
he depicts hell as a phase of mental suffering infinite in 
its scope and duration. Mephistophilis with mordant 
irony explains this conception to Faustus immediately 
aficr he has signed the bond to surrender his soul. In 
medieval tragedies death was depicted as mere physical 
horror or the end of existence. In Marlowe’s tragedies 
it becomes the loss of active and glorious living, the 
negation of individual power, the expiring struggle of 
the drama of life; its last defiance and its most irresistible 
appeal to pity and terror. Marlowe’s tragedies deal 
not merely with life or death, of a bloody crime, 
or a reversal of fortune, but with the heroic struggle of 
a great personality doomed to inevitable defeat. Tragedy 
in his hands thus becomes not the piescntation of history 
or myth, or events of .any soit, but the presentation of 
the passionate struggle and pitiful defeat of an extraordi- 
naiy man. Death comes to all Marlowe’s tragic heroes, 
but the kernel of lus dramas lies rather in the struggle 
of a brave human soul against forces which in the end 
prove too great for it. The medieval conception of 
tragedv was distinctly moral one; drama has to show 
this failing into adversity and thereby inculcate a didactic 
lesson. There is no moral of tins sort in Marlowe’s 
play. The interest centres wholly on the personality of 
the hcio and the pleasure derived from the drama comes 
from watching that personality, comes from the sense 
of greatness, which, that pc-sonality brings with it. His 
main conception of seriou. diama— Renaissance virtue 
battling on to success and falling unconquered by fate 
is at the root of all the seventeenth-century tragic 
activity; only Shakespeare made his figures more human 
and stressed more the fatal flaw in the greatness of their 
characters. All his heroes arc essentially poets in their 
nature, for they are all reflections of Marlowe’s own 
personality. He seeks to conquer the impossible in drama, 
to find the complete expression for all his hopes and 
desires, and he Can put the same passion into the 
ambition lor earthly dominion, for power over the intan- 
gible, for limitless revenge. 
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Magic is to Faustus what a crown was to Tambur- 
laine, gold to Barabas or companionship to Edward. 
The fall of these men echoes the fall of the angels, 
that tragedy of tragedies which brought original sin 
and consequent suffeiing into the world. “They 
(Marlowe’s heroes) are evil men intent on evil deed. They 
appeal to our sympathy, only in misfortune and disaster; 
in more fortunate circumstances they lun counter to 
moral laws and excite a mixture of admiration, horror, 
and even contempt” — Thoindike. Faustus is pledged, as 
was Barabas, to pull down chiistian chuiches. From the 
negative commiimcnts of his Atheism he moves on to the 
positive exploit of his tpicurcaii^m, ishen we see him 
at ihccouit of the Holy Roman Empiror. When Fiustus 
excimmunicattd hini'clf by signing the dcid. his own 
blood was ominously icluctant to How. Faustus is 
denied tbe blood of Chiist, the only thing that could save 
him. because of his own d«‘nial 'The Heavy wrath of 
Gcd’, as the Good Angel admonishes, is now on his head; 
and his diction grows scuplnral echoing the Piophets 
and the Apocalypse as he vainly thinks of hiding from 
the ‘infill brows of Jehovah.’ The weakness of Dr. 
Faustus appears exactly where lainburlaine is slringest. 
In spite of his prodigious boattirg and his callous in- 
difference to suffering lamburlaine, appeals to us most 
powerfully as the right titanic figure for a world 
conquerci. his soul is ever above his bi dy, K oking beyond 
the victory of today to the greater conquests of the 
future, there is nothing sordid or commonplace about 
him. Tambuiliiinc gathers golden fruits. Faustus 
plucks burries fiom the topmost boughs. Faustus is 
lacking in one thing— moral pasoion. His achievement is 
so little, and what is to be achieved so great. It has 
always been man’s folly to imagine that the more he 
gets, the greater and happier he will be. Faustus like 
everyone forgets the distinction between the quality 
and quantity. But in his desire for omnipotence, in his 
hankering after experience, in his chafing against human 
limitations there is greatness. 
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Why does Faustus, who believes in God, who 
knows his religion well, forget that it is assured him 
redemption through Christ ? Why does he sees only law 
and net love ? This play does not directly deal with 
this question. But it sLcms quite likely that whereas 
the iiilellcLt can giasp the fact of sin and death, the 
mystic doctrine of Chiist's sacnfice is meaningless to 
the I ational sceptical mind. But for all his scepticism 
Faustus is at heart a believer or he tsould have been a 
poor material for a drama. There is a conflict in his 
heart between a Christian conscience and a pagan 
passion of external conquest. There arc moments when 
his manly fortitude or the blindness of heroism can’t 
safeguard him from fear. He cannot dismiss eternal 
damnalitn as a liifle. Contrition, prayer, repentance: 
wt'at of .hem ? he has wondctcd. he has resohed to 
renounce 1 is magic, and bten destracted by his Evil 
Angel. 1 iiier when Good Angel persuades him, he tries 
to repent , but his heait is so hardened that he can 
scaicely utter such words as ’salvation. '‘faith* or ‘heaven.’ 
What was worse for Faustus, he was no ordinary sinner; 
he was like Marlowe himself that impenitent and wild 
miscreant, whom Elizabethans preachers termed a scorner. 
Far from denying sin or its wages, death, his course of 
action was prt mised on their inevitability. This^ led 
him not to fatalism, but an extreme act of the will— 
namely the commission of an unpardonable sin, a sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 

In the treatment of this theme Marlowe follows the 
traditional pattern. There is the stem and frightening 
doctrine of original sin. There is the picture of the death 
waiting for the sinner. There is the awful figure of God 
the Judge looming in the background. There are the 
sinister figures of devils actively interfering in human 
lives. All the traditional climents of Christian religion 
are here. But there is one thing lacking, that is the 
picture of Christ. The Redeemer or the loving saviour 
is mentioned on a few occasions in the play. But he 
seems to have exercised no power over Faustus’ imagi> 
nation. The sterner doctrine of the Jewish faith is what 
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seem^ to have itnpiessed the mind of Faustus To 
Maik'«e Ihc ccnirul dictiinc of ChrisManity was not at 
all appealing The entire story of Chiist in its theological 
asptet might have seemed to him nothing more than a 
happy dream When death is the end, the value of hie 
cannot be measured on a spin u<I scale It is purely 
a maltu of Ctithly achi'vemeits This despair in the 
heait of Marlowe is there in its fullest Jegiee in Faustus 
Hence he gni ics love i moics Chiist, takes imo consideia 
tion a shert life tyiainied ovei by a fiigh^cning God 
Hence he sciK esc ipc < no so much in his de«paii that 
the Devil hccc ncs a weic >me companii n to him This 
enables us to see the two sides cf Fuustu ambi ion. 
One IS amb tion lor ambition's sake, power tor the sake 
of power and kncwlcd^c fir (he »ake <f an,.bNMact 
intellectual passu n Tic o*hcr is an ambition an 
antidote to despair So in t^'is spin uil tlats religion 
without love docs not speak to the lo eiess hccirt 11c 
heart of tl c sii rcr becomes intcpcble of Ci mn unicalion 
with the divine This interpretation of the theme is not 
satisfying to the heait of man because, if there is anything 
divine. It will step in to save the sinner The story 
deseives a comparison with stciy of the Ancient 
Mai inci. In the parched heart of Ai eicnt Matinei love 
wakes up mysteiiously , he blctsea the sea snakes ihat 
he hated at hist He claims no merit lor this but says 
that his kind saint took piiv on him and enabled him 
to love When live wakes up ledemption begins Theie 
IS no loom for such a miiaeic in Mailowc’ plav Tliere 
the snner sins knowing wl.at he does putting the whole 
foicc of his peiscnaluv into «in and though Warned by 
Mephistophilii himsell, he persists in his course and at 
the end of Iwcntyfoui yeais of eloiy vitiated by fear and 
despair, he is called away to hell The violator has been 
cruslicd and the propriety of the violation of the Taws 
disproved. 

Kochar has pointed out that this gloomy Calvinistic 
doctrine of Grace, which taught that man is ledccmed 
through the sacrifice of Chi ut if only he wilt have faith 
in GocFs mercy and repent of his sms, dues not appeal to 
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the rational sceptical mind. Hence in the blaze of terror 
of his last soliloquy, Faustus cries out: 

See, see, where Christs blood streams in the 

firmament ! 

One drop would save iny soul, half a drop : ah, 

my Christ ! 

Marlowe was perfectly aware of this doctrine of Grace 
but he shows that Faustus cannot repent because his 
heal t is hardened with intellectual pride. Asa result 
he can only sec God as an enemy, as the avenging 
father figure. Neither the Old Man who makes a final 
attempt to s-sve Faustus' soul, noi the Good and Evil 
Angels, are ip the English ‘Faust Biich’— the one 
symbolizing the promptings of his heart, the other of his 
iiitellect. The fact that he is not pre-destined to 
damnation, is .shown by the fact that he always has the 
choice of repentance open to him right up to the last 
scene. Such is the theological framework of drama. 
But we can also ,s,‘c it, like Prof. Lllis-Fcrmor, as a 
faithful revelation of a mind in transidon between the 
two conceptions of the univer«e. As Faustus wavers 
between God and the Devil, so we may see Marlowe 
hesitating bclvvcem the submissive acceptance of a 
dogmatic system and a pagan simplicity of outlook to 
which instinct and temperament prompted him. 
Marlowe’s apostasy, according to this view lay in his 
final submission to the superstition of his contemporaries. 
Kochcr is nearer the truth, when he writes that however 
desperately he desires to be free-he was bound to 
Christianity by the 8urc.st chains — hatred mingled with 
leluctanl longing and fascination much akin to fear. 

He never asks himself about love, never tries to 
explore the meaning of love, in the scheme of universe. 
Therefore the life and death of Christ holds no 
significance for him. He sees only the haid fact that 
man is a sinner and must die and he tries to make the 
best of a hopeless situation. If life is a cheat, if hell is 
every-one’s predestined end, if man is doomed before he 
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begins, then a few years of absolute power and glory 
is something worth striving for. “In Marlowe's great 
tragic fragment the conflict is not between man and 
man for the domination of one character over another, 
or in the interaction of a group of characters. But as in 
Aeschylus’, ‘Eumenides’ the protagonists are men and the 
spiritual power that surround him, the scene is set in no 
spot upon the physical earth, but in the limitless regions 
of the mind, and the battle is fought not for kingdom or 
crown but upon the question of man's ultimate f^a'c. Bc> 
fore him lies the possibility of escape to spiritual freedom or 
a doom of slavery to demoniac powers. Thus, and in such 
terms, is staged the greatest conflict that drama has ever 
undertaken to present." 

Marlowe's Faust us is a universal iigiire. he 
symbolizes man's egoism, his limitless aiiihitioii to cniich 
his personality through new cxpciicncc and conquests. 
He also shows how all conquests arc useless when the 
conqueror has no refuge in God. Faustus has the 
heroism that dares the unknown, that disregards the 
dividing line between good and evil Mailowc's Faustus 
is not just a Renaissance sceptic tempering with forbidden 
things. He is iq everyman ; he is evciyman . he is 
the personification of that tendency which makes man 
proceed against the warnings of danger and death. 
Faustus is a symbol of man’s perennial problem. Man 
knows how to gain power but not how to deal with it. 
Jn Eve eating the forbidden Fruit and Piometheus stealing 
fire from heaven, there is this heroism — the ambition 
trespassing into the unknown, the longing foi a 
satisfaction which disregards the distinction between good 
and evil The men who peri.shcd in discovering new 
continents, the men who risked themselves to discovei 
the potentialities of human nature, have something of 
this Faustian bravery in them. The Faustian tragedy also 
is in everyman whose power is too great for his moral 
sense to manage. “The magic that Faustus practises is 
magic that has been practised since the beginning of the 
history of thought by those who have followed the wrong 
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road, and discovering it ha\e pot known where to iir.d the 
right” — EIlis-Fermor. 

‘ Dr. Fanstus develops into a spiritual tragedy in 
the sense that external ciicumstances and events of the 
play no longer have any intrinsic value, but are significant 
only in so far as they enable us to understand Faustus’ 
spiritual state and to sec what goes on inside bis mind.” 
— W. C. Methuen. Faustus remains an almost unmatched 
record of spiiitual tiagedy in a medium capable of isolating 
the spiritual elements and pieseising them unmixed with 
the other elements of life. Faustus’ self confidence when the 
wavering becomes a painful inner conflict, the growth of 
fearful despair, the increasing .sense of loss, the hardening 
of his heart, and his inability to repent, are shown in the 
psychological precision. When he who naturally finds 
leisure in Homer’s poetiy, is made to enjoy the pageant 
of sins, we can understand the coiruption that has eaten 
into him. The dramatic details like the signing of the 
bond, the congealing of the blood and the appearance of 
Lucifer shows the comic significance of a soul's fate. 
Marlowe's comment upon Faustus' career, is rich in 
autobiographical suggestion, and affords a rate revelation 
of mind, in reaction against its own former boldness of 
a high spiiit, temporarily shaken into abjectness by 
spiritual fear. 

Marlowe is treating this very profound religious 
theme in a simple but powerful manner. The emphasis 
is always on the traditional faith and conflict in iinne’s 
heart. But strictly speaking the treatment of the theme 
does not conform to the highest standards of tragedy 
because in the conflict between Good and Evil, Go^ is 
always ailing and weak. The balance is tilted in favour 
of evil form the very beginning. The play is more a study 
of the growth of spiritual evil than of a combat between 
Good and Evil. *Dr. Faustus* tihows that Marlowe can 
write with genuine yearning of Paradise lost. We may 
say of Marlowe, what the Horentine said of Dante this 
man has been in hell. As we broodly interpret that 
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concept, many men ha\e been there; but few have 
mastered the terrors and returned 10 communicate that 
mastery. 

For all its dangerous speculation on a foibidden 
subject, Marlowe brings his drama to a perfectly oithodox 
conclusion. The chorus enters and gravely points the 
moral. The tragic doom of Faust us should wain the 
prudent against the practice of any unlawful branch of 
knowledge beyond its limit, which is not permissible by 
God. The supposition (put forward first by the Tubingen 
theologian Schickaid as early as 1621) that the stoiyof 
Faustus is a legendary fiction purely simply 'nvented 
as a warning against practices of magic not altogether 
untenable, “Dr. Faustus’’ is not a great play yet it will 
never be forgotten. Though mis-managed, it has the 
elements of a tremendous tiagedy. In disceining the 
suitability of the Teutonic legend for this puifose, 
Mailowe showed a far truer understanding of what 
tragedy should be of the superior terror^ of inoial over 
material downfall than he displayed in h's more successful 
later tragedy.’’ J. H. Ingram says, “No finer sermon than 
Marlowe’s ‘Faustus* ever came from the pulpit. What 
more fearsome cryrosurc was cser ofTcied of the punish- 
ment man brings upon himself by giving way to the 
temptation of his giosscr appetites ? The leadei having 
the victim's frightful end befoie him, so filled with hormi 
yet seeming true to nature, could natuie be su tiud, 
strives to exclude those last agonizing ciies fiom his 
mind, and as he sadly closes the volume joins in the 
mournful monody of the Chorus. 

Cut is the branch that might have grown full 

stiaight 

And burned is Apollo’s laurel-bough.’’ 
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Q. 35 is soliloqoy ? What are the uses of 

it ? How do?s Marlowe employ this dramatic 
device in his play ‘Dr. Faustns’ 7 

Ans. The soliloquy was a very important dramatic 
device used by the ancient diamatists. It is a speech made 
by a person to himself. That is to say a person talking 
to himself aloud, when he is alone, making a .soliloquy. 
The soliloquy is thus an expression of secret thoughts 
and feelings, The soliloquy has been regarded as a techni- 
cal device or convention of the drama ii.scd as a means of 
supplying information regarding the plot, as well as 
secret thought of a character — the assumption being that 
the soliloquizer is talking to himself, although in actual 
fact, he is addressing the audience. A soliloquy may pro- 
duce comic or tragic effect— it may be amusing or 
tragically intense. First and foremost, the function of a 
soliloquy is self-revelation. In the case of persons who are 
deeply contemplative and who arc more bu.sy in (he world 
of thought rather than action, it is difficult to understand 
their motives. 1 he dramatist under such circumstances 
makes them speak out their inmost thoughts, so that the 
consistency between their characters may be perceived by 
the audience. The soliloquy, then, as Hudson has rightly 
observed, is the dramatist’s means of taking us down inro 
the hidden recesses of a person's nature, and of revealing 
those springs of conduct which ordinary dialogue provides 
him with no adequate opportunity to disclose. He cannot 
himself direct them as the novelist does. He, therefore, 
allows them to do the work of dissection on their account. 
They think aloud to themselves and we overhear what 
they say “It will be agreed that in listening to a soliloquy 
we ought never to feel that we arc being addicssed And 
in this respect, as in others, many of the soliloquies^ are 
masterpieces. But certainly in some, the purpose of giving' 
information lies bare, and in one or two the actor openly 
speaks to the audience.” A. C. Bradley. 

In Elizabethan drama every dramatist has made full 
use of the technique of soliloquy. It is usually put in the 
following uses. 
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(1) To give infoimation about the past — in may be 
incidents in the past, or thoughts and feelings Vfhich 
developed in the past, that form the theme of the solilo- 
quy. For example Faustus’ first soliloquy is not prompted 
by that particular occasion; it sums up his life and thought 
up to the point. 

(2) The soliloquy gives information about incidents 
that cannot be shown on the stage Very often short 
dialogues are used for this purpose, but the soliloquy also 
helps. 

(3) To give information about the motives of a 
character— to describe the speaker himselfor other charac- 
ters. e. g. Edmund speaking about his motives and 
ambitions and plainly describing himself a villain, lago’s 
comments on himself. 

(4) To reveal a character in an indirect and suggs- 
tivc manner. He docs not plainly state that he is a villain 
or a good man but through a soliloquy like *To be or 
not to be,’ the reader is enabled to understand ^hc soul. 

(5) To reveal an experience or state of mind. e. g. 
the soliloquies of Faustus almost nariate his inner conflict. 
The last soliloquy gives a diiect experience of an eternal 
moment in time— as is expciicnced by the speaker. For 
this diiect tiansfcience of expencnce the soliloquy with 
its lyrical powers is the best medium. 

(6) Sometimes in Elizabethan drama there are cer- 
tain abrupt changes in a character and as these caimot be 
shown through action that has to be expressed in solilo- 
quies. e. g. A villain suddenly repenting and becoming 
a goodman, or a man falling out of love and suddenly 
falling in love with another person. As these changes 
hgve little to do with the organic texture of the drama, 
they depend upon the artificial medium of the soliloquy. 

(7) To state the moral. Faustus' last soliloquy, 
while a true piece of psychology is also a statement of the 
moral of the play. Othello’s soliloquy also serves the 
same purpose. 
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Shakespeare has employed soliloquy (A) as a device 
for telling the story (D) as a means of analysing the 
psychology of a character (C) for producing a ludicrous 
(amusing) effect, (D) for tragic effect. Soliloquies in 
Shakespearean drama serve many purposes. One is to 
enable us to get an insight into the workings of mind, 
especially of a complex character. Sometimes, certain 
characters like Hamlet are seen in heart searching. But 
in the case of lago : the soliloquy is dramatically essential 
since the double-faced villain is always on the stage with 
his mask of honc.sly. In fad if he had not been conde- 
scending enough to take us into his confidence what should 
we know of him ? His soliloquy is to us a real eye-opener. 
With that key lago unlocks his heart. He gives the 
impression that he plays and all the time watches his own 
performance. This business of watching himself accounts 
for his soliloquies. In these we hear him assign to himself 
the part of his role that he is to play next. With lago, 
the soliloquy serves a threefold purposc-to adumlrate his 
schemes, to indulge in a little introspection and to take 
the audience into his confidence. ‘‘With Shakespeare 
soliloquy generally gives information legarding the secret 
springs as well as the outward course of the plot : and 
moreover, it is a curious point of technique with him that 
the soliloquies of the villains some'imcs read almost 
explanations offered to the audience"— Bradley, e. g. 
Aarons speeches in 'Titus Andronicus', Richaid’s in ‘Henry 
VI Part 3’ and Edmund’s in 'King Lear.’ The variety of 
purpose for which Shakespeare has utilized the soliloquy 
is really rcmaikable. Shakespeare's soliloquies reveal the 
most intimately personal thoughts of the characters, and 
form an inseparable part of the plays. They have been 
employed to contribute to characterization and action, 
and are not merely lyrical outbursts introduced by way 
of ornamentation. < 

Marlowe also makes use of this dramatic device in 
his plays. His ‘Dr. Faustus’ contains a few soliloquies of 
which the first and last are the most important. 
In the first scene of the play witness the teniptation 
to which Fau-stus is .exposed by his intellectual pride which 
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leads him into a bargain with the Devil, in the second 
half of the play we are shown his agonized struggles to 
escape damnation. The opening soliloquy is not just a 
moment’s outburst, but it telescopes Faustus’ mental 
processes of a much longer duration. He examines every 
subject he has studied and finds each not wanting. He is 
not at all satisfied with his degree or doctorate. He is not 
that ‘low man’ who, seeks a little thing to do sees it and 
does it. He is that 'high man* who aims at a million though 
he might miss it by a unit. He wants to attain petfcclion. 
Long years of hardwork are turning into ashes. In .spite 
of all his scholarships he remains as any other human 
being. Paltry things had deluded him f^or many years. 
The study of Aristotle is of no uce for him for to argue 
well is, after all, the end of logic. Philosophy is odious 
and obscure. He has no time to spare for vainglorious 
metaphysical meditation. The study of medicine will not 
enable him to confer immortality upon human lives. Both 
law and physic arc petty paltry things. Theolog}, which 
is the basest of all, is equally lepulsive for it (c>'>chcs that 
the wages of sin is death. Faustus has hoped that the 
subjects he had studied would lead him to the end of all 
knowledge. But now he realizes that arduous search 
after knowledge leaves one now'hcrc. The sense of futili- 
ty becomes all the more bitter in the context of his stern 
religion which warns him of the inherent sin in man and 
the possible death at the end. Thus the first speech of 
this Wittenberg scholar expresses his disappointment and 
discontent with all his achievements. He has mastery over 
every subject, yet he feels he has to master a lot more.Every- 
thing leads to the dead end. “yet art thou still but Faustus 
and a man.” The predominant mood of the first scene is 
that of a man who awakes from a dream of mountain tops 
to find himself still in the plains or of a man who, having 
reached the mountain top, is more than ever oppressed 
by his earth-bound nature by the making distance of the 
skies towards which he had seemed to be climbing. He has 
longed to surpass human limitations to get to the secret of 
things, to rise to glory. Scholarship the best of all means 
has let him down. Added to this dismal failure, there is 
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something worse, the feeling of despair. He believes that 
a ‘sound magician is a mightly God*. Magic opens to man 
a world of profit and delight, of power, of honour, of om- 
nipotence. Faustus readily promises to give his soul for the 
power to command Mephistophilis and control elemental 
spirits for twenty four years. 'Vet the futility of this final 
aberration is revealed in the very scene in which the 
promise is made, Mephistophilis cannot satisfy him. 

Lest we should suppose that his choice has anything 
heroic in it, that he is dclibeiately accepting a terrible 
debt of eternal torment in exchange foi what necromancy 
can give, we are infoimcd that he has no belief in hell or 
future, that to him men's souls are but trifles. Deep down 
in his conscience he has a fear of ‘damnation* which only 
makes itself felt, however, in iinexaltcd mrments. Such 
thoughts arc set aside as mere old wive's talcs', in the 
triumphant hour of his signing the contiact. With curio- 
sity and longing, then, he enters, unshudderingly into a 
bargain that will give him what he seeks. We can readily 
discover from his own lips, what that is. He exults over 
the prospect of having spirits to do his bidding, 

“I’ll have them fly to India for gold. 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all cornrrs of the newfound world 
For pleasant fiuils and princely delicatcs; 

I’ll have them lead me strange philosophy, 

And tell the secrets of all foreign kings;*’ 

His imagination catches file and many othei things also 
his fancy pictures: 

“1*11 have them wall and Germany with brass, 
And make swift Rhine circle fair Wertenberg ; 

I’ll have them fill the public school with silk, 
Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad;” 

Fora moment his enthusiustic outlook upon limitless 
capacity wakens in him a desire for military glory; he 
would be ‘great emperor of the world,’ he would pass the 
ocean with a band of men. 
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“ril levy soldiers with the coin they bring, 

And chase the Prince of Parma from our land, 
And reign sole king of all the provinces;*’ 

But from what we know his subsequent career, he never 
attempted to win such lenown. 

In the third scene of the first Act we sec Faustus 
conducting the conjuration lonely, at the best of the two 
world famous magicians, Valdes and Conclious. The first 
outcome of his magical practice is MephistophiUs a grim 
and gloomy figure, the lieutenant of his general Lucifer. 
In the first Scene of the second Act, again Faustus is seen 
soliloquising to himself, when his conscience pricks him. 
Thepictuies of God and Beizcbub fla.sh through his mind 
with the speed of lightning. He feels that his heart is 
hardened to repent. In ordei to .void his deep despair 
he tiies to divert the attention of his mind: he takes a 
journey abroad in a charriot pulled by the dragons. He 
studies astronomy and astrology, plays cheep tricks with 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries, keeps the Holy Roman 
Emperor dumbfound by laising the spit its of the late 
Alexander the C^rcat and his paramour and works wonders 
in the castle of the Duke of Vanholt and at last makes 
the classical Beauty pass thiough the stage. But yet the 
fear of death and damnation haunts him wherevei he 
g(. cs and whatever he does. The rapture of the lost man 
finds ntteiarcc in some of the most exquisite lines that 
ever Came fiom the pen of Marlowe. Faustus exclaims 
Helen appears on the stage ; 

' Was this the face that launch'd a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 

Her lips suck forth my soul : see, where it flies 1 
Come, Helen come, give me my soul again. 

Here will 1 dwell, for heaven is in these lips. 

And all is dross that is not Helena.” 

There remains with him till the very end, some of 
the graces of intellect and imagination, some human 
values, the ecstasy and excitement of hell, the affection* 
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ale regard of fellow scholars, the love of music and poetry 
—all these graces of mind and heart aie like flashes of 
light revealing the art of the gloom of the tragedy. 
These graces are useless when the source of life is dried 
up. Inspilc of all his achievements the fall of this man 
is very great. There are nscmcnls when his manly 
fortitude or the blindness of bis egoism cannot safeguard 
him from agony and fear. The twenlyfour years of glory 
and glamour, of pomp and^ splendour, of wealth and 
power, of opulence and omnipotence are thus elapsed and 
it is time for him to surrender his soul to his lord 
Lucifer. At last, when the last moment comes, Faustus 
is alone in this universe face to face with eternal dam- 
nation. He now realizes, what is it to be lonely cut 
off from man and nature and God. There is not even 
the slightest possibility of being saved from eternal 

damnation. 

Marlowe cxcells in scenes of agony. After the 
da/rling visions of classical Beauty comes the avenging, 
wrath of God, the devils and the hell fire of the church. 

It is, nevertheless, in the opposition of these two worlds— 
the classical and Christian— both which seemed to have 
claimed him equally, that Marlowe reached the highest 
flights as a poet : the final soliloquy of Faustus being the 
most lyrically intense single passage in the whole range 
of English Drama Never did Marlowe’s genius for both 
keeping true to his source and gloriously transfiguring 
it. display itself more irresistibly than in the last hour 
solilcqury that he built o<- the foundation provided in the 
English Faust Book. N < other ‘cenc strikes to the 
reader so heart-rending as the last scene which contains 
Faustus’ famous soliloquy. The scene opens significantly 
with a dialogue in prose, which has come down to vs 
as Marlowe’s. Old memories stir within the mind of Faustus 
at the sight of his friends. He turns to them as any 
common man would turn to bis fellowmcn for sympathy. 
His fellow scholars stand around him trying to console 
him. But Tragedy is an isolating experience. The fellow 
scholars must leave him to his solitude as the friends of 
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everyman desert him on his way to the grave. Faustus 
is advised to look up to heaven and trust in God's infinite 
mercy. But Faustus knows that his olTence can never be 
pardoned. The serpent that tempted Eve may be saved, 
but not Faustus. 

Dream quickly gives way to reality, and the verse 
vividly reflects the cl arfe. Fiist there i.s a line of 
monosyllables broken by quiet pauses: then the pent up 
agony finds expression in tuibid and broken rhythms. 
No where in the whole range of Marlowe's s\oik is there 
a shaper contrast to the normal movement of his lines. 
The supcib imaginataMvc power of the passage fuithcr 
r eepens Its aitistic significance, faustus is left alone 
with but one bare hour to live and the conflict of feeling 
within him shows itself i,o\v by a diiect and simple line 
wrung fioin him by the inimineni horioi of the end, and 
again by a sudden flight of poetic fancy, the oppression 
of his ovei charged emotion, 

“Ah, Faustus 

Now hast thou but one baic hour to live. 

And then thou must be damn’d peipctually I” 

Within this one hour inoidinate thoughts flash through 
his mind - full of his own thoughts and feelings Marlowe 
comprises tl is one hour into a soliloquy of fiftynine 
lines. In these iilijninc lines we see the different moods 
of Faustus cluiaclei. At the zero hour Faustus wishes 
to live a tew more ycais in this woild so that he may 
be granted a few more chances to lepcnt: He earnestly 
entreats fo the ‘Lvcr-moving splicics of heaven’ to stand 
still so that ‘time may cease, and midnight never come.’ 
He requests the sun, ‘ihc Fair Nauire’s eye’ to ‘rise, lise 
again, and make a perpetual day.’ He longs for the 
elongation of the last hour to ‘a year, a mouth, a week 
a natural day’ so that ‘Faustus may repent and save 
his soul r Never did his classical ardour leap into such 
a startingly miraculous flame as when Marlowe puts into 
the lips of the doomed Faustus the invocation of the poet 
of the. 
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'"Amorcs as he lay with Corinna by his side, . 

O lentc, lonte. currite noctis eqtii.” 

He smciiely behests the horses of the night, who drag the 
charict of time, lo prccced \ciy slowly. Despite bis 
chciishcd «bh 1 c litls lie ccnfinucus movement of stars 
over which, he is i.bsclutely powerless. All his requests 
fall on dcitf ears and as it is truly said ‘time and tide 
wait for no man,' time goea swilily. Then with the swift 
transition, in which to the Renaissance dramatist there 
was nothing incongiuc us, comes the cry of the sinner 
whom the Crucified has died to save, 

*‘0. ril leap up to my Gf'dl— Who pulls me down? 

See, see a here Chritt’a Hood streams in the 

hrraament 

One drop would s,i\e my s< ul. half a drop : ah, 

my Christ 1” 

A niira; e ofhlo«.d the blood of Christ, as Faustus 
sup, <oscs flickers before his eyes. 1 hen there is a rapid 
change of vision. He secs God frowning angrily upon 
him; and now he quotes, nut Ovid, but the Bible. 

' Mountains and hills come, come and fall on me. 

And hide me from (he heavy wrath of God!" 

He turns again to Nature, prays to the hills to fall and 
cover him, to the earth to ppe and harbour him. to the 
stars reigned at his nativity’ to draw him up ‘like a 
foggy mist'. Again he exhorts the clouds to take him up 
and spit only his limbs upon the earth so that his soul 
may ascend to heaven. The half hour strikes : spent 
with agony, he pleads for a respite • the voice dies away 
into a moan. 

'Oh, God, 

ff thou wilt not have mercy on my soul. 

Yet for Christ’s sake, whose blood hath ransom’d 

me 

Impose some end to my incessant pain.’’ 

Time i.s bis chief enemy. There is no escape from 
death. Dauntless ambition is now guided by despair. He 
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cannot dismis the eternal damnation as a trifle. He 
curses himself, his master Lucifer, and then the very 
persons who engendered him. With great contempt he 
scorns himself and tells his soul that it should rest in 
hell a hundred thousand yeais, 

“Let FauUus live in hell a thousand years, 

A hundred thousand, and at last be sav’d !” 

In this last interval his mind wanders off to a 
fanciful speculation about the Pythagorean doctrine of 
metempsychosis. He would have been happy, had the 
Pythagorian theory, the theory of the transmigration of 
souls, been applicable to him, as it is in the case of other 
animals. He is pouring out the curses of despair when 
midnight strikes, and as the thunder peals and the 
lightning flashes around him. one last gleam of poetry 
lights up his dying utterance - 

“O soul, be chang'd into little natcr-drops. 

And fall into the ocean, ne'er be found k” 

At the dead of midnight when the whole world enjoys 
the warmth of soothing sleep. Faustus bids farewell 
to all and starts his eternal journey alone. When the devils 
come to claim theh victim, he vainly pleads that he 
will ‘burn my books !’ So some twenty years latei . 
another magician. Prospero, drowns his books, breaks 
his staff and ‘Bury it certain fathoms in the earth'. The 
fiends rush in upon their pi ey and Faustus pass from 
human view with a sharp convulsive wail, hideous in its 
lealism : 

'My God, my God. look not so fierce on me ! 
Addeis and serpents, let me breathe a while 
Ugly hell, gape not Icome not Lucifer ! 
ri1 burn my books I Ah, Mephistophilis’'. 

In contradiction to the specious grandeur of Faustus' 
apostrophe to Helen, his last words arc an inner 
revelation, the excruciated agony of a lost soul. It is now 
too late for vaunting or pleading; it is Marlowe’s occasion 
lo develop the less characteristic mode of lamentation; 
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and he does so with the utmost resourcefulness, timing 
and complicating his flexible rhythms to catch the 
agitation of Faustus’ tortured mind. It is hard to 
think of another single speech even in Shakespeare, which 
demands more from the actor or offers no more. Time 
is the essence as well as the substance uf the soliloquy. 
Its underlying contrast between eternity and transcience, 
is heavily enforced, in this distinct by a slow succession 
of monosyllables, leading up to the rapid adverb, 
‘perpetually’; woids of comparable significance, 'ever’, 
'sttir, ‘forever’, ‘everlasting’, abound throughout. Where 
Rdward implored to gall up apace and hasten events, 
Fau'lus now bids the planetary system still. A humanist 
to the last he recalls a line from Ovid’s ‘Elegies* 

‘ O Icnte, leiite, currite noetic equi’’. 

The utterance falls ironically, but not inappropriately 
from the lips of the scholar tuined sensualist, the erst* 
Mobile lover of Helen of Troy. Soon it will be his turn 
to be toimcnted; and he is not armed, as the Old Man 
was. with faith. Suddenly he seems to visit an epiphany; 
‘see. see’ he exclaim.s, 'where Christ's blood streams in 
the firmament.' The line echoes and answers Tambur* 
laine's final challenge, when he threatened to march 
against the powers of heaven, and set black streams in 
the firmament. The c'>anpe of colour is emblematic of 
I wo opposing altitudes towards death; massacre for the 
man of war. sacrifice for the man of peace. Faustus is 
denied the blood of Christ, tin* only thing that could 
save him, because of his own denial. The ‘heavy 
wrath of God’ as the Good Angel admonished is now 
on his head; and his diction grows scriptural echoing the 
Prophets and Apocalypse, as he vainly thinks of hiding 
from the ‘ireful brows of Jehovah.’ The striking of the 
lUlf-hour alerts him again to temporal consideration, 
l^h relative and absolute. 

Nevertheless, the last soliloquy depicts the changing 
qttitude of Faustus' mind. The change in spirit can be 
ebttpared to the life of Marlowe himself. He feels to 
reipent at the time of his death. He has visions of God 
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and Christ's blood. Yet he never wished sincerely to 
repent except when he became fully aware of the 
ensuing fall. Had be ever wished .so. it was ncvei too 
late. It seems quite obvious, that whereas the intellect 
can grasp the facts of sin and death, the m>stic doctrine 
of Christ's saciilice is meaningless to the rational 
sceptical mind as that of Dr. Faustus. But for all his 
scepticism. Faustus is at heart a believer: otherwise he 
would have been a poor matciiul for a drama. There 
IS a conflict in his heart between a Christian conscience 
and a pagan passion of external conquest. Faustus' 
last soliloquy is a shriek of agony buisting out from a 
lonely soul, face to face with all the terrors of the unisersc 
from which God has vanished. As the clock strikes 
twelve with thunder and lightning, the leaping demons 
enter to cany him oflF in terror he makes his last cfTcr 
to burn his books, and his very last word is the shriek, 
"Ah, Mephistophilis !’ He makes his defisitive exit 
through the monstrous jaws of the hell mouth. That 
popular but obsolete propcity. which Marlowe resurrec- 
ted from the mysteries, symbolizes pain and punishment 
more terribly tbftn the sordid details of Edward’.s 
murder and more pitifully than the crude melodrama 
of Barbas' cauldron. Faustus has maintained that, hell 
is a fable and Mephistophilis has declared- in an 
unexpected burst of humanistic fervour — that man is 
more excellent than heaven. Dr. Faustus' woist mistake 
is that he ..onfounds hell with Flysium. 

This is a tiue soliloquy, the utterance of a tragic 
hero, who is ovcicome by a sense of dc'crtion in the 
agnoy of his rctuiningscif knowledge, and his realization 
that he must cairy on his struggle completely unaided. 
The tendency towaids abstract thinking, which elsewhere 
marks Faustus' speeches, has been replaced here by the 
capacity to see spiritual abstraction in concrete terms as 
visible iigures and actions, so that the spiritual conflict is 
transformed into something that happens before our eyes. 
It is true that the soliloquy opens with the conventional 
apostrophe to the heavenly spheres to stand still, and 
the appeal to the sun to go on shining through the night. 
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However, in this instancs both appeals have their rise in 
Faustus’ horror at the unstable passing of time. Desire 
and frustration of desire, aspiration and its violent 
di<<appointment, here affect the character of the language 
itself, down to the very movement of the sentence and the 
choice of diction. 

For the depiction of the conflict and also of the 
other most important experience in Faustus' life, the 
dramatic device used is the rather crude one of the 
soliloquy. From the technical point of \iew the device 
may be crude. But Marlowe makes it suggestive and 
powerful. The competency of the first soliloquy, the 
poignancy of si me of the other dealing with the conflict 
and the overwhelming power of the last soliloquy show, 
to uhat varied and wonderful utes the rather common 
device of the soliloquy could be put. Marlowe's dialogue, 
however, does not have the distinction of this soliloquy. In 
the fust part of the drama the diologue mainly serves to 
lead lip to the soliloquies. 

In all Marlowe’s plays the death-scenes are specially 
memorable. Dido with Virgil’s words on her lips, 
flinging herself into the flames; Tamburlaine gazing 
before his eyes close for ever on Zenccrates hearse and on 
the son, whom he has crowned as his heir; Barabas with 
his last breath hurling curse.s from the burning cauldron 
upon his enemies: the murdered Gui.se crying ‘viva la 
messe; perish the Hugenots. Fdward pleading invain 
for his life to the assassins in the vaults of Berkely Castle 
— all these are haunting figures. But here in Faustus, 
Marlowe had to deal with the yet more tremendous 
situation of a man, conscious that by his own will he is on 
the very brink of eternal damnation. 

The last soliloquy is an agonized shriek of pain. 
But in it the subtle psychology of desperate fear is presented 
in the most fearful terms, in the last scene Faustus is 
all alone and his final soliloquy is a cry of terror and 
agony, that bursts from a soul that sees heaven 
vanishing, earth powerless and hell approaching. With 
all the horror of the closing scene of the two tragic 
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purgative emotions, pity and fear, it is the former that 
lias the chief mastery over us at the end. Faustus is 
hurled away to unending hell and last Chorus calmly 
announces that his life and death arc a warning to all 
those, who temper with forbidden things. It is the 
note of pity that is heard in the three first lines of the 
Epilogue. The play closes with the chotus moralizing 
about the fate of Dr. Faustus in a calm detached manner : 

“Cut is the branch that might have grown full 

straight. 

And burned is Apollo's laurel -bough, 

That sometime grew within the learned man.” 

If these lines were written by Marlowe, they have the 
ring of unconscious prophecy. Among the playwrights 
of his day, he was noted for his learning which wa.s 
reverenced even beyond the circle of his friends. Apollo’s 
laurel-bough that grew within him destined* to put 
forth many a new and brave shoot. But within about a 
year Marlowe lay dead in Deptford and for him, as for 
his Faustus, the branch was cut for ever. 

The striking dt the clock, which comprises one hour 
into about five minutes is the only thing that lessens the 
effect of this scene for a modern audience, accustomed to 
the realistic production of plays : but we realize at once 
that Marlowe does not mean it, to be taken literally. He 
is concerned only to show that the last hour of life passes 
too terribly fast. The story of Faustus has fascinated the 
world; and Goethe the great German poet, whose ‘Faust* 
likewise his masterpiece, paid a fine tribute to the play, 
upon which, it was based. 

The last soliloquy is one of the best pieces of poetry 
in the whole range of English literature. Marlowe uses 
the greatest power of poetic creation and imagination. 
The images used in the last soliloquy are unrivalled by 
Marlowe himself. This soliloquy which gives expression 
to his own feelings and emotion stands unsurpassed by 
any other, as a poetic piece which makes Marlowe the 
greatest among the pre-Shakespearean poets and drama- 
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lists. ‘‘The last scenes of ‘Faustus' are among the most 
pathetic and most grandiose in Renascence drama. They 
standby themselves, distinct from all the rest of the 
drama. They are unsurpassable even by Shakespeare. 
Marlowe incapable of a complete masterpiece, yet had 
genius to reach, here and there, the sublime beauty which 
has no degrees. When Goethe took the same legend for 
the basis of one of the chief accomplishments of modern 
poetry, he could not eclipse the poignant greatness of his 
forerunner’s scenes. He who did not know how the 
impious tremble, could not recapture that anguish of 
horror.”— Legouis and Cazamian. 

The play is not merely a study of ambition ; it 
depicts the fragedv of a human soul and the closing scene 
it achieves the end with a strength and intensity as yet 
unknown in English drama. Criticism is silenced when we 
reflect on the agony of Faustus’ final soliloquy. Our 
sense is pierced by that last dcspaiiing cry of shriek ; 

“Ugly hell gape not I come not, Lucifer ! 

I’ll burn my books 1 — Ah, Mephistophilis 1” 

Marlowe showed stupendous power in exciting terror 
and pity. So long as tragedy continues to have interest 
for men, time shall lay no hands on the works of Christo- 
pher Marlowe. His pages still pulse with ardent life, 
though he, who had showed such great presumption, is 
hidden now beneath a little stone. In all literature there 
ate few figures more attractive and few more exalt^, 
than this of the young poet, who swept from the English 
stage the tatters of brabarism and habited tragedy in 
stately lobes ; who was .he first to conceive largely and 
exhibit a soul struggling in the bonds of circumstance. 



Characters in the Play 

Dr. Faustus 

The ‘Chorus’ in the play tells us that Faustus was 
born of parents of a base (low) stock (family) just as 
Christopher Marlowe ssas born of a shoemaker. He was 
educated at Wcrlenburg where he specialized in theology 
and won a doctorate (Ph. D. or. D. Sc.) in the subject. 
He became too proud because of his scholarship, and as 
such, he ventured into unknown depths of knowledge, as 
the result of which he had a fall just as Icarus who 
went too near the sun while flying with waxen wings fell 
into the sea. Faustus also being too much infljted with 
his scholarship dabbled in necromancy or magic that 
brought about bis ruin and tragic end. 

In the very first scene of the first Act of the play we 
find Dr. Faustus sitting in his reading-room and arguing 
within him which subject he should pursue in order to 
attain unlimited knowledge and power. One by one 
he dismisses all subjects such as philosophy, theology, 
medicine, law and decides to study the black art or 
necromancy. He dreams of the unlimited pow err which 
he will acquire as the result of his proficiency in magic. 
Mark how he talks within himself ; 

“These metaphysics of magicians. 

And necromantic books are heavenly ; 

Lines circles, scenes, letters, and charactes; 

Ay. these are those that Faustus most desires. 

O, what a world of profit and delight, 

Of power, of honour, of omnipotence. 

Is promis’d to the studious artizan ! 

All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my command : emperor and kings 
Are but obey’d in their sev’ral provinces, 

Nor can they raise the wind or rend the clouds; 
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But his dominion that exceeds in this, 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man : 

A sound magician is a mighty god": 

In order to study the art of magic, Faustus consults 
the two world-famous magicians, named Valdes and 
Cornelius. But just before this consultation Faustus’s 
conscience advises him to read the scriptures and not to 
study necromancy because magic is a damned art which 
degrades the soul of man. But the evil curiosity in 
Faustus tempts him to study magic. Mark how the evil 
instinct tells liim : 

"Go forward, Faustus, in that famous art 
Wherein all Natuie’s tieasure is contain’d : 

Be thou on earth as Jo\c is in the sky, 

Lfid and commander of these elements.’’ 

Faustus does nut listen to the voice of his conscience 
but fulls a prey to his c\i I instinct and decides to study 
necromancy because he dreams of the untold wealth and 
power which he will acquire by the art of magic. Mark 
how he is intoxicated with the dreams and talks within 
himself : 

“Shall I make spirits fetch me what 1 plcaic. 

Resolve me of all ambiguities 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will ? 

I’ll have them Hy to India for gold. 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl 


ril have them wall all Germany with brass 
And make swift Rhine circle fair Wertenberg : 


I’ll levy soldiers with the coin they bring. 

And chase the Prince of Parma from our land. 
And reign sole king of all the provinces”; 


When Faustus has already decided to study magic, 
mark how Valdes tempts Faustus further : 

"Faustus, these books, thy wit, and our 

experience 
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Shall make all nations to canonize us. 

As Indian Moors obey their Spanish lords, 
So shall the spirits of e\ery element 
Be always serviceable to us three; 


From Venice shall they drag huge argosies, 

And from America the golden fleece 
That yearly stuffs old Philip’s tieasury, 

Cornelius also tempts Faustus with further dreams 
of acquiring wealth and power :• 

“The spirits tell me they can dry the sea. 

And fetch the treasure of all foricgn wrecks, 

Ay, all the wealth that our forefathers hid 
Within the massy entrails of the earth 

After having studied the art of magic Faustus 
succeeds immensely in his very first experiment as the 
result of which Mephistophilis, one of the attendant 
spirits of the Devil f^pears before Faustus to do his 
biddings. Faustus feels very much encouraged with his 
success and says himself : 

“1 see there’s virtue in my heavenly words. 

Who would not be proficient in this art ? 

How pliant is this Mephistophilis, 

Full of obedience and humility 1 
Such is the force of magic and spells 

When Mephistophilis tells Faustus that before he 
can completely command the spirits of the various 
elements of Nature he must abjure the scriptures, Jesus 
Christ and God, Faustus assures Mephistophilis that he 
has already done so and that he has completely surren- 
dered himself in the hands of the Devil. Faustus further 
tells Mephistophilis that if he can get full freedom of 
knowledge and power for a period of twenty four yean 
only he is prepared to surrender bis soul to the Devil. 
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Before Faustus signs a contract with the Devil he 
feels the pricks of his conscience. The nobler voice of 
conscience advises him to give up the art of magic while 
the evil voice tempts him again with the drama of 
wealth and power and all sorts of sensuous enjoyments 
and advises him to forget God, Chiist and the scriptures. 
When Faustus stabs his arm in order to get some blood to 
write the bond his blood seems to freeze. The significance 
of this is that the real instiiict in Faustus is not altogether 
evil; there is yet some touch of good in him inspitc of his 
study of magic; he is not yet completely fallen or degiaded 
morally. Another significant thing Faustus notices in his 
arm — the words ‘Homo fugc’ or -Thou, fly away.’ These 
words are a sort of warning to Faustus that he must not 
pursue magic any further or sign any contrawt with the 
Devil. As Faustus feels slightly upset by these two 
warnings — the freering of the blood and the mystic 
words 'Homo, fuge’, Mephistophilis tries to divert Fautus’s 
mind by putting up a puppet show of the evil spirits that 
offers Faustus some crowns (gold coins) and some gorge- 
ous costly garments. The bond is, however, executed by 
Faustus. 

After the signing of the contract when Mephistophilis 
tries to give Faustus some idea of bell, that hell is a 
place of eternal tortures, Faustus refuses to believe in the 
reality of such place. Mark how Faustus talks slightingly 
of hell and its tortures to Mephistophilis : 

“Think'st thou that Faustus is so fond to imagine 

That, after this life, thcie is any pain ? 

Tush, these are trifles and mere old wives’ tales.” 

The real psychology of Faustus at this stage is that 
he is now intoxicated with the dreams of power and 
wealth and sensuous enjoyments and n.*iiurally, he cannot 
and he is not prepared to think of the bitter consequences 
of all these evil rights and priviJ.’gcs which he would be 
enjoying in future by the exercise of the art of magic. 

But in the second Kene of the second Act we find 
Faustus saying to Mephistophilis : 
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“When ) behold the heavens, then 1 repent, 

And curse thee, wicked Mephistophilis, 

Because thou hast depriv'd me of those joys,” 

Immediately next to the above works, Faustus say:*, 
"I will renounce this magic and repent.’’ At this psycho- 
logical moment the voice of conscience again begins to 
prick Faustus. The good voice advises Faustus to repent 
and seek the pardon ol God while the evil voice tells 
him that he is incapable of lepcntance and that Gcd 
cannot help him any way. Faustus at this stage hangs 
between despair and sorrow, and yet he is tempted 
further on by (he sensuous enjoyment which magic has 
offered him. Once again, thcrefoic, he hardens his soul 
to stick to magic and think of Lucil^cr, the Devil only, 
and not worry at all about the luture of his soul. 

Mephistophilis explains to Faustus the construction 
of the universe, (he location, the movement, thechtnacter 
of the heavenly bodies. But when Faustus enquires 
about the Creator of thi.s mighty universe, Mephistophilis 
refuses to answer the auestion because Mephistophilis 
being a servant of the Devil cannot mention the name of 
God or say to Faustus that Gcd is (he Creator of this 
universe. At this moment a^ain the Good and the Evil 
Angel intervence and try to persuade Faustus in their own 
ways to follow or discard and the art of magic and repent or 
follow further the black art. How pathetically Faustus 
cries to himself : 

“Ah, Christ, my Saviour. 

Seek to save distressed Faustus’ soul !'’ 

The Devil himself appears at this moment before 
Faustus and assuics him that God or Chri.st cannot save 
him. Faustus for the time being feels probably awkward, 
and that is why, be assures the Devil (Lucifer) that he 
will not think of God or pray to him. The Devil in its 
turn tries to direct the mind of Faustus by putting up a 
show of the Seven Deadly Sins, which entertains Faustus 
sufficiently. The significance of this show of the Seven 
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Deadly Sins is to tempt haustus further with the charm 
and splendour of pride, covetousness, wrath, envy, gluttony 
sloth and lechery to which all human beings play the 
victim readily. Faustus also confc*>ses that the show of 
the Seven Deadly Sins has extremely delighted him of 
has fed his soul, which means that he has been sufficiently 
influerced by the glamour of the Seven Deadly Sins which 
are generally avoided by the viiluous souls. 

In the beginning of the third Act, the ‘Chorus' info- 
rms that Faustus goes into space on the necks of dragons 
in order to make a survey of the heavenly bodies and to 
learn something about the copsliuction (fthe universe. 
Faustus then goes round the caith in order to .see the 
vaiioiis lands, oceans and ciiics. 1 ast of all, he visits Rome 
and attends the holy St Petei's feast. He plays si me foul 
tricks upon the Pope and the C.'irJinals and cvcn upon 
some of the menials because he bears a hcicditaiy gtudge 
against Papacy and Rulig i.m. Wc notice how ndiculcusly 
the. Pope and the Cardinals behave when they are being 
tricked by Faustus and Mephistophilis in their invisible 
forms, how the Ciirdinals and other church dignitaries 
curse or condemn Faustus and Mephistophilis by means 
of the candle, the Bible and the bell. 

After having gone round the earth and also having 
surveyed the univei"' wh.n haustus retuins home he is 
being questioned by his ^cl>olar pupils and other people 
about cosmography and co<mogopy and also tbout 
astronomv and astiology who -'honest curirsiiy Faustus 
satisfies Ihoiougl'iy aid can s a world fame. He is 
feasted by tmpeioi Carolus the Fifth whom he entertains 
with the M-ions of Alexander and hi.s paramour. He then 
entertains with his magic feats the Duke and the Duchess 
of Vanholl. 

Last of all, in the Fifth Act Faustus feels again the 
pangs of his conscience and -tiat is why the Old Man 
appears before him and reprimands him for dabbling in 
necromancy and urges him at the same time to repent and 
pray to God for His forgiveness. Mark how the words of 
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the Old Man and also Faustus’s twentyfour years of in- 
dulgences in magic have their reactions upon his mind, 
and he cries out desperately and pathetically : 

‘'Accursed Faustus, where is mercy now ? 

I do lepent ; and yet I do despair : 

Hell strives with grace for conquest in my breast; 

What shall 1 do to shun the snares of death ?'* 

When Mephistophilis appears before Faustus and 
rebukes him fur thinking of repentance and God, Faustus 
feels again overwhelmed by the influence af the Devil, 
and he executes readily another bond by way of assurance 
of his loyalty to the Devil. After the execution of the 
second Faustus seems to be more degraded, and 
that is why, he erases the indulgence of having Helen, 
the imnerial beauty of Tipy, as nis permanent mistress 
till he dies so that he can enjoy the beauty and youth of 
her limbs and forget all the pricks of his conscienCt. This 
is just the manner in which the great sinners and the 
criminals of the W’otld trv to have their consolation or 
forgetfulness for the time being believing all the while 
that they can avert th4 wages of sin. which unfortunately 
they cannot as Fausiu.s too fails to avoid the eternal 
damnation of his soul in hell at the close of twenty four 
years of his soluptuous. leckless adventurous and waste- 
hil life. 

When we find Faustus conjuring up the spirit of 
Helen in flesh and blood and ki.ssirg and embracing her 
most emotionally and voluptuously, we feel as if our body 
and soul arealsoequallythrilledliketho.se of Faustus by 
the consuming fire of the youth and beauty of that im- 
perial and matchless paragon of Troy who actually led 
to the Trojan War and turned the city of Troy literally 
to ashes. 

In the third scene of the Fifth Act we find Faustus 
most repentant and confessing all his sins to his scholar 
friends. His words are most significant when he speaks 
to the scholars : “But Faustus’ offence can never be 
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pardoned ; the serpent that tempted Eve may be saved, 
but not Faustus.” Then again, mark how he speaks in 
reply to the Scholars, who advise him to call on God and 
ask for His forgiveness, "On God, whom Faustus hath 
abjured ! on God, whom Faustus hath blasphemed ! 
Ah, my God, I would weep ! but the devil draws in my 
tears. Gush forth blood, instead of tears I yea, life and 
soul I O, he stays my tongue ! I would lift up my 
hands ; but see, they hold them, they hold them I” 

Last of all , when the clock strikes eleven o’clock in 
the night, Faustus becomes most frightened, because Just 
after one hour, he will have to die and the Devil will 
come to snatch away his soul for eternal damnation in 
hell. This fear of hell and its damnation makes Faustus 
frantic in his attempts to run away fiom the clutches of 
the Devil or to hide him^elf behind sonieihing 'the clouds 
or the mountains. He appeals to the heavenly bodies so 
that they may stop their movements in their orbits and 
thereby arrest the progress of lime in order to prevent the 
clock from striking twelve o'clock-the fateful hour of his 
tragic doom. He appeals to Nature so that his body may 
be turned into any of the five elements and his soul may 
mingle with the water drops of the rains or the ocean, or 
his soul may be consumed by the flashes of lightning or 
by the claps of thunder in order to save it from the hands 
of the Devil. In his most fitful moments of fear, anxiety 
and despair he tries to believe in the Pythagorian doctrine 
of transmigration of the soul so that his soul may enter 
the body of a bird or a beast in order lo escape from the 
hands of the Devil. Faustus wishes even to be a common 
beast or even the meanest creature on earth but not fall 
into the hands of the Devil. Faustus seems to believe that it 
is the human soul alone which can be snatched away to hell* 
for eternal damnation ; otherwise othei lower creatures 
such as the birds and the beasts, liie flies and the insects, 
the plants and the trees have no soul at all. But 
Fausius, unfortunately, fails to realize that man feels the 
existence of his suol so long he is alive but when he dies 
and when his body decomposes or mingles with the various 
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elements «)f nature, he has no such feeling or 
consciousness of soul. Then again, Fauslus forgets that 
so long one is alive, one feels certain mental tortures 
which he calls the tortures of hell; otherwise when he is 
dead thei e is no question of any bodily or mental tortures; 
and theiefore. tnc viry corccption of the huii.an soul as 
against the soul of tl.e univcisc is absent and fantastic. 
Mark how stupidly Faustiis believes and speaks out his 
belief ; 


“all beasts are happy. 

For, when they die. 

Their souls arc soon dissolv'd in elements; 

But mine must live still to be plagu'd in hell.” 
The clock sti ikes twelve jrd the DlmI appeals and 
snatches away tl.e soul of I .ii'Mus to hell, "riiat is how 
Faiistus mceis his tiaj-it diom and pays the penalty foi 
having pursued the black art fc i twenty four yci^s of his 
life. 

After having tead the whole play, wc fell most 
unmistakably ihat Diclor Faustus is no other than 
Marlowe himself, that Fauslus s twenty four years of 
bodily enjoyments thiough all the senses is nothing but 
a lefleciion ofMatlowc’s own voluptuous life of twenty 
nine yrais which he lived on earth; wc feel further 
that li i whole personality of Fauslus is a projection of 
Maih'wc s self upon the dramatic canvas with all the 
mui.il and icligious beliefs of the writer. The Gciman 
necromancer is. theicfoie, the English playwright who 
fancies himself to be ambitious of acquiring unlimited 
knowledge and power like all other Elizabethans who 
were inspired by the Renaissance spirit and who therefore 
went out on long sea-voyages, in quest of adventure, 
wealth, and colonization or political supremacy. 

Many of critics have pointed out that Faustus 
like his ciealor Marlowe is atheistic but we do not accept 
that view; we believe, on the other hand, that Faustus 
throughout the play struggles between old superstitious 
beliefs of the Middle Ages and the new conceptions of 
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man and God and the universe and also of the human 
soul as conceived by the new thinkers, poets, philosophers 
and scientists of the Renaissance period. If Faustus were, 
a positive atheist, he would have never feared the Devil, 
he would have never suffered from so much of mental 
tortures under the superstitious belief that he has a soul, 
that there is any sin in the enjoyment of sensuous pleasures 
or of material power, that the soul survives the body or 
that the soul goes cither to heaven or to hell after the 
death of the body. Throughout the play we notice 
that Faustus suffers from the same doubts os we alt suffer 
from, namely, whether there is actually any creator of 
this universe, whether man can attain perfect knowledge 
of the universe, whether there is any heaven or hell 
any where in the universe, whether there is any difference 
between virtue and vice, whether one can attain any 
kind of salvation by repentance and prayer, whether 
there is any after life beyond the grave, whether the humn 
soul is immortal or mortal like all perishable bodies, 
whether there is any Devil or any such spirits of hell, 

But with all the doubts and fears about hell and 
damnation in hell for the sinful souls on earth Faustus 
seems to believe in Christ and God as much as other 
superstitious human beings believe or as much as Marlowe 
used to believe, although Marlowe like other sceptics 
used to abjure the Scriptures and deny the existence of 
God and the human soul. We, therefore, take Faustus 
as a person that tries to dissolve hi» doubts of scepticism 
or atheism into theism or into any other positive faith 
such as Christianity which is as much full of superstitious 
beliefs as any other human religion, and which cannot 
satisfy perfectly the curiosity of the human soul for 
knowing the mysteries of the universe or for commanding 
fully the elemental forces of Nature. Faustus, in the 
beginning of the play, is a bold, defiant, adventurous 
spirit of the Renaissance, but at the end of the play, he 
dwindles into the same weak, nervous, cowardly supers- 
titious creature of the Middle Ages; and that is why, we 
find him on the approach of his doom believing in Christ 
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and God and making such frantic attempts in saving 
himself from the clutches of the Devil. If Faustus could 
stick to his original defiant spirit till the last moment of 
his life, he would have been a much greater hero than 
he appears to be at the close of the play. There is no 
heroism of Faustus in crying out desperately : 

“O, I’ll leap up to my God !— Who pulls me down? 
See, see where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament I 
One drop would save my soul, half a drop : ah, my 

Christ !” 

Then again, he cries out in fear of the wrath of 
God : 

“and see, where God 

Stretcheth out his arm, and bends ireful brows I 

Mountains and hills, come, come and fall on me, 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of God !” 

Last of all, he cries out : 

“O God, 

If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul, 

Yet for Christ’s sake whose blood hath ransom’d me. 

Impose some^end to my incessant pain.” 

A character that believes in the blood of Christ as 
the ransom for all the sins of the human race, or that 
turns to God after having once abjured Him and the 
Scriptures, cannot be regarded as a strong character at 
all, although most of the scholars and critics have dec- 
lared Faustus one of the most powerful characters in 
dramatic literature. These scholars and critics have 
probably been carried off their feet by the emotional and 
passionate expressions of Faustus while addressing the 
spirit of Helen and while appealing to the spheres of 
heaven and the elements of Nature at the last psycho- 
logical moment of his approaching doom. Some of the 
scholars and critics have also mistaken Faustus for an 
atheist which idso is not true because a confirmed atheist 
can never try to fly away from the Devil or seek the 
mercy of God or feel nervous at all to think of the horrors 
of hell, because an atheist does not believe in heaven or 
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hell, in God or Devil, in virtue or vice, in reward or 
punishment, in afterlife or this life, in the soul or the 
spirit, in repentance or salvation, in Christ, Buddha or 
Mohammad, in mortality or immortality of anything 
which he cannot perceive with his senses. 

Mepbistophflis 

Mephistophilis is a servant lo Lucifer, an angel who 
through his pride and insolence fell from heaven and 
became for ever the ruler of hell i. e. the Devil Mephis- 
tophilis is one of the unhappy spirits that along with 
Lucifer that conspired against God and that fell from 
heaven to be damned for ever in hell. Mephistophilis 
is a spirit that once saw the face of God and tasted the 
eternal joys of heaven but now he is deprived of all those 
blessings and is tormented with ten thousand hells. 
Mephistophilis like all fallen angels feels that the sight 
of God was a blessing and that God’s presence was an 
eternal joy, but now that he is fallen into hell he feels 
keenly the lack of those blessings, and that is why, 
probably, he finds delight in seeing^ other human souls 
being equally deprived of the blessings of God by their 
insolence and pride, Mark how frankly he confesses to 
Faustus his love of God and his desire for the Joys of 
heaven ! 

“Think’st thou that I, who saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven. 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells. 

In being depriv’d of everlasting bliss?” 

It is a fact that all fallen creatures who have 
committed sins and crims in their life ardently wish 
that other human beings also should commit sins and 
crimes and be fallen like themselves. It is also a ^ fact 
that sinful creatures try their utmost to make others sinful 
who are good and virtuous just as a characterless woman 
always tries to tempt a man of character and not a 
characterless man. Mephistophilis too confesses to Faustus 
why he has appeared before him, why he has so readily 
responded to his call. He explains that because Faustus 
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was once a virtuous soul but now is fallen by his study of 
necromancy so Mephistophilis has come to tempt Faustus 
further with the sins and crimes of life so that Faustus 
too may be equally degraded and fallen like Mephis- 
tophilis and they have to suffer eternal damnation in 
hell. Mark how Mephistophilis speaks to Faustus in this 
connection : 

“For, when we hear one rack the name of God, 
Abjure the Scriptures and his Saviour Christ, 

We fly in hope to get his glorious soul ; 

Nor will we come, unless he uses such means 
Whereby he is in danger to be damn’d.” 

Mephistophilis is undoubtedly a spirit of hell a 
servant to Lucifer or Devil, a fallen angel cursed with 
eternal damnation in hell; but he is also nothing but the 
evil spirit of Faustus as of every other human being wl o 
is inclined to dabble in necromancy or any such foi bidden 
art of science. Whenever Faustus wants lo know some- 
thing, to acquire some puv cr or to indulge in any kind of 
sensuous enjoyment, Mephistophilis at on'e appears 
Faustus to do his buddings. 

It is Mephistophilis who suggests to Faustus that 
he must sign a bond with I ucifer, and it is only then, 
that Mephistophilis can he a pcriniinent obedient servant 
of Faustus. This signing of the bond means a peinianent 
degradation of the soul of Fausuis without which he cun 
not gel the services ofMcphisiophilis or can enjoy eitlict 
power or wealth or any kind of bodily pleasure. The 
duty of Mephistophilis is merely to degiade the soul of 
Faustus and to tempt him with grcatci crimes and deeper 
sins, and that is why, he speaks to Faustus in the follow- 
ing strain : 

“But, tell me. Faustus, shall T have thy soul ? 

And I will be thy slave, and wait on thee. 

And give thee more than thou hast wit to ask.” 

Mark also how Mephistophilis helps Faustus with 
a piece of burning charcoal to melt his blood when it 
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freezes and ceases to flow for writing the bond. This 
readiness on the part of Mephislophilis is quite significant 
as the freezing of Faustus’s blood is also equally signi- 
ficant. The blood of Faustus freezes for a moment 
because Faustus is inwardly a good man and that is why 
the frozen blood wants to prevent Faustus from signing 
the unholy bond : while Mephistophilis melts the frozen 
blood with fire because he represents the inherent evil 
impulse in man that constantly tempts man to do evil 
deeds and that generally triumphs over the good impulse 
in man. 

Mephistophilis represents the evil spirit in man that 
tempts man to do all sorts of evil deeds. When Faustus 
wants to know something about hell, Mephistophilis 
explains that hell is not outside the man but it is inside 
the mind of man, and therefore, whatever tortures ol 
hell a sinful creature feels is all within him and not 
anywhere outside him. Mark how Mephi.siophilis 
explains the character or nature of hell to Faustus : 

“Within the bowels of these elements, 

Where we are tortur’d remains for ever : 

Hell hath no limtts, nor is circumscrib’d 
Tn one self place; for where ue are is hell. 

And where hell is, there must we ever be :** 

Milton has said in Paiadisc Lost', “Hell flies with 
Satan”, which means whcrcvei a sinful ciealure may go 
he cannot avoid the mental ‘orturcs which follow 
invariably every act of folly or sin or crime or misdeed. 
Mephistophilis is, theieforc, bell itself as Faustus or any 
other human being is also hell itself whenever he goes 
to do any evil deed. The tortures of hell arc nothing 
but the pricks of conscience which every human soul 
feels whenever it goes to commit any evil deed. 

Just as through the lips of F.nustus so also through 
the mouth of Mephistophilis Ma'lnwe speaks out his 
own views of God and Christ, heaven and hell, life on 
earth and life after death, mortality or immortality of 
the human soul, blessings of heaven and tortures of hell 
ect. Mark how Mephistophilis says about heaven : 
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"Why, Faustus, 

Thinkest thou heaven is such a glorious thing 7 
I tell thee, ’tis not half so fair as thou. 

Or any man that breathes on earth.” 

Whatever Mephistophilis speaks about astronomy 
or any other science is nothing but Marlowe’s own crude 
conception of various things, such as, the heavenly bodies, 
the planets, the stars, the sun and the moon. When 
Faustus wants to know about the Creator of the universe, 
Mephistophilis refuses to answer because the spirits of 
hell or fallen creatures have no right to think of the 
Creator (God) of the universe; or better because Marlowe 
could not possibly give any idea of the personaiity or 
character of God or could not definitely say whether 
there is really any Creator of the unherse or not. With 
the Revival of Learning during the fifteenth and the 
sixteenth centuries, the people of England as well as of 
Europe began to challenge the old conceptiot^ of the 
universe, the old beliefs about God, the old dogmas of 
the Church; but then, none of the inquirers could come 
to any definite conception of God or Creator or even 
any conception of the physical or spiritual universe. 
That is why, Marlowe's thinking was as much in a 
melting pot as the thinking of other people of the sixteenth 
century. 

In the third Act we notice how Mephistophilis 
plays the role of a Puck to help Faustus in playing 
mischief upon the Pope and the Cardinals of Rome. This 
mischievous role makes us believe that Mephistophilis is 
not only a counterpart of the morally degraded human 
soul but also a counterpart of the funny and mischief- 
mongcring soul of man. Faustus as much as Mephis- 
tophilis like their creator Marlowe bears some hatred 
or grudge against Papacy and all sorts of theological 
hypocrisy and religious sham, and Marlowe here fulfils his 
own personal ^udge against the Church and its religion 
through Mephistophilis and Faustus. 

In the second scene of the fourth Act, we notice 
how Robin and Ralph make trifles with maaic and how 
Mephistophilis appears before them and in full vengeance 
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converts one into an ape and the other into a dog as 
their fit punishment. We learn from the lips of Mephis- 
tophilis that he is no servant of any mean person, any 
creature in the street like Robin or Ralph, but that he 
is a servant to Lucifer, to Doctor Faustus, and to all other 
powerful individuals who have completely mastered the 
art or science of necromancy. Mark how angrily 
Mephistophilis speaks within himself when he is annoyed 
by the summons of creatures like Robin and Ralph . 
“Monarch of hell, under whose black survey 
Great potentates do kneel with awful fear, 

Upon whose altars thousand souls do lie. 

How am I vexed with these villains' charms ?’’ 

It is Mephistophilis who helps Faustus in showing 
his wonderful magic performances before the Emperor 
Carolus the Fifth by bringing back from the other world 
the spirits of Alexander and his paramour. We notice also 
in the fourth and the fifth scenes of the fourth Act how 
Mephistophilis helps Faustus in entertaining the Duke 
and the Duchess of Vanholt with a few magic tricks. 

In the fifth Act we notice how Faustus after having 
completed his life of twenty four years of adventure and 
enjoyment feels bitterly disgusted at heart and how at last 
he tries to repent and pray to God when Mephistophilis 
comes to warn Faustus eveiely in order to keep him 
degraded morally till the end of his life so that he may 
fitly deserve all the punishments of hell. Mark how 
Faustus says most repentantly ; 

“Hell strives with grace lor conquest in my bieast: 
What shall I do to shun the snares of death ?” 

Mark also how Mephistophilis rebukes and warns 
Faustus at this moment : 

“Thou traitor, Faustus, I arrest thy soul 
For disobedience to my sovereign Lord : 

Revolt, or I’ll in piecc-m^ .i tear thy flesh.’’ 

But however much Mephistophilis can rebuke or 
torment Faustus, who is a degraded soul, he cannot 
touch even a sin^e hair of the Old Man who has faith 
in God and Christ and in the Holy Scriptures. 
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THE TRAGICAL HISTORY OF 
DOCTOR FAUSTUS 

Enter CHORUS 

Cho.^ot marching now in Ifields o f Thrasvmene 
Where |dats did mate the Carthaginiana: 

Nor sporting in the^d^lianc£_pr lovf . 

In courts of kings, wTiere state is overturn’d. 

Nor in the pomp of proud audacious deeds, 

Intends our Muse_to vaunt his heavenly verse 
Only this, gentlemen,— we must perform 
The foim of Faustus’ fortunes, good or bad. 

To patient judgments we appeal our plaud. 

And speak for Fauitus in his infancy. 10 

Now is he born, his parents base of stock. 

In Germany, within a town call'd Rhodes : 

Of riper years, to Wertenberg he went. 

Whereas his kinsmen chiefly brought him up. 

So soon he profits in divinity, 

The fruitful plot of scholarism grac’d 

That shortly he was grac’d with doctor’s name. 

Excelling all whose sweet delight disputes 
In heavenly matters of theology; 

Till swoln with cunning, of a self-conceit, 20 

His waxen wings did mount above his reach. 

And, melting, heavens conspir’d his overthrow; 

For, falling to a devilish exercise. 

And glutted now with learnings golden gifts. 

He su rfeits upon cumd neCTom 4 .nQy:;J 
Nothing so sweet as magic is to him, 

Which he prefers before his chiefest bliss: 

And this the man that in his study sits, [Exit 
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DOCTOR FAUSTUS 
Paraphrase 

Enter Chorus 

Cho. The poet is not going to sing in divine verses any- 
thing of the fighting in the battlefield of Thrasymene where 
the god of war defeated (met) the Greek soldiers, nor is he 
going to sing any song of love, or relate any story of the 
affairs of the kings when kingdom is upset, or even 
any story of proud and ambitious achievements in any 
other field. But. gentlemen, we are going to relate the 
good or bad career of Faustus’s life and thereby invite 
your cool judgement. We are going to relate first bow 
Faustus was born in a common family in the town of 
Rhodes, how in his later years he went to Wertenberg, 
where he was brought up by his relativec^. He acquired 
proficiency so quickly iu t! ‘ology and attained so much of 
scholarship that he was awarded the doctor’s degree; and 
he excelled other scholars so muc’j in theology that he 
grew exceedingly proud and vain to such an extent that 
he aspired to attain the very heights of the sky (heavens) 
with the result that he was overthrown by Ood from 
his great eminence because he stooped to the pracHce of 
magic (black art) by degrading (forgetting) all his schol- 
arship. To him nothing was so peasant as the black art 
of magic which he selected in preference (sanificing) 
to the greatest happiness of his life. The same Faustus 
is now sitting in his reading room. [£x/r. 
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ACT I 
SCENE I. 

FAUSTUS discovered in his study. 

Faust. Settle thy studies, Faustus, and begin 
To sound the depth of that thou %'It profess * 

Having commenc'd, by a divine in shevi. 

Yet level at the end of every art. 

And live and die in At istotle’s works. 

Sweet Analytics,' tis thou hast ravish'd me ! 

Bene dtsserere est finis logiees. 

Is, to dispute well, logic's chiefest end ? 

Affords this art no greater miracle 

Then read no more; thou hast attain’d that end 10 

A greater subject fitteth Faustus' wit - 

Bid Oncaymaeon farewell . Galen com e : 

Seein g," l/oi desinit philo^plius, ibi imipit nieduus 
' Be a physicia n. Faustus heap u p gold 
And be e t erniz’d for some' wdn dious ^iire 
SumnmnTBonum medictnae sanitair 
The end of physic is our body's health. 

Why, Faustus, hast thou not attain’d that end 
Is not thy common talk sound aphorisms ? 

Are not thy bills hung up as monuments, 20 

And thousand desperate maladies been eas'd 
Yet art thou stil but Faustus and a man. 

Couldst thou make men to lise eternally. 

Or, being dead, raise them to life again. 

Then this profession were to be esteem’d. 

Physic’ farewell ! Where is Jiistnian 7 (Beads. 

Siitna eademque res legatur duobus, alter rent. 

Alter valorem rei, etc. 

A pretty case ot paltry legacies I 

Exhaereditare filium non potest patet, nisi etc. 31 

Such is the subject of the institute. 

And universal body of the law ; 

Thia study fits a mercenary dnidye. 

Who aims at notliing but external trash: 

Too servile and illiberal for mCj. 

When all is done, divinity is best : 

Jerome's Bible. Faustus* view it well. 


{Reads. 
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ACT J 
SCENE 1 

FAVSTUS discovered in his Studies. 

Faust, Faustus decide what course of study you will 
follow. Start examining the worth of that study you will 
undcitake. To begin with, you may be a theologian; but 
you must aim at the perfection of every branch of know- 
ledge. You should begin and end your career with the study 
of Logic (which is known as Aristotle's Analytics) which 
has really the greatest attraction for me. To argue well 
is the aim ot Logic. Doc} not Ixtgic perform any more 
wonderful thing? If not. better leave it because you have 
already mastered the subject. A better branch of study 
suits the intellect of Faustus. Give up philosophy, and 
welcome Medicin e, be cause t he p rover b sav s. where The 
philo~^pher leav es, " nie physician begin s Thcr^o r e.'~5e 
a^vsician. F aiistus. barn Plenty or nionev and become 
immortali zed-bv vour wonderful orescrintions for various 
(incurable) d iseases. T he aim of Medicine is bodily health, 
why, then Faustus, have you not practised Medicine ? 
Have not your words (of medical advice become proverbs) 
(great authorities) ? Arc not your prescriptions (of 
medicine) preserved as precious documents because they 
have cured many cities of plague and many other 
incurable diseases ? Yet, Faustus you are nothing but 
a poor human bein|, who cannot bring back the dead 
to life or make one immortal, and therefore, good-bye to 
Medicine, which is not woithwhile. What’s about Law ? 
If one and the same thing is bequeathed to two peisons, 
the one (shall take) the thing, the other the value of the 
thing. (Reads) 

It is an interesting instance of inheritance of petty 
property. A father cannot disinherit his son. (Reads) 

This is the manner of the subject of all kinds of law 
The study j} f law is fit only for » person wliose aim in 
life IS to earn superficial and worthless things. 
mean a profession for a man liKe me l Wh« everything 
is rejec t ed, theology appears m he tBe best nnrKint 
lliererdiet consider seriously the merits of the Latin 

translation ofthn Bible. (Reads) 
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Stipendhim peccati mors eir : Ha I Stipendium, 

The reward of of un is dea^ : that’s hard. (Reads. 
Sipeccasse negamus^allfmur, et nulla est in nobis verilas 41 
If we say that we have no sin, wc deceive ourselves, and 

there is no truth in us. 
Why, then, belike we must s'n, and so coscqucntlj die : 
Ay, we must die an everlasting death. 

What doctiine call you this, Che sera, seta ~ 

What will be, shall be ? Divinity, adieu ! 

These metaphysics of magicians. 

And ne'n'omantic books are heavenly, 

Lines, circles, scenes, letters and characters , 

Ay, these are those that Faustus most desires. SO 

O. what a world of profit and delight. 

Of power, of honour, of omnipotence. 

Is promis'd to the studious artizan ' 

All things that move between the quiet pules 
Shall be at my command emperors and kings 
Are but obey'd i’ their sev'ral provinces, 

Nor can they raise the wind or rend the clouds 
But his dominion that exceeds in this, 

Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man. 

A sound magician is a mighty god - 60 

Here, Faustus tire thy brains to gain a deit} 

Enter WAGNER. 

Faust. Wagner, commend me to iny deaicst friends 
The German Valdes and Cornelius. 

Request them earnestly to vi,sit me. 

Wag. 1 will, sii E\tt. 

Faust. Then conference will be a gicater help to me 
Than all my labours, plod I ne’er so fast 

Enter GOOD ANGEL and EVIL ANGEL. 

Good Ang. O, Faustus, lay that damned book aside. 
And gaze not on it, lest it tempt thy soul. 

And heap God’s heavy wrath upon thy bead ! 79 

Read, read the Scriptures : — ^that is blasphemy. 
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The wages of sin is death. It is a difficult task. If 
we say that we have committed no sin, we are deceived 
hy such a judgment, and we are not true to ourselves. 
Therefore we should better commit sins and die an eter* 
oal death (never lo revive again) as the penalty. (Reads) 

_ What is the significance of the statement — what is 
destined to be is bound to happen? 

I therefore bid goodbye to theology, and instead, wel- 
come the science of magic, which is indeed a wonderful 
branch of study. In this science, there are so many my- 
sterious lines, circles, scenes, letters, characters. Yes, Faus- 
tus really desires to study such a science. What a great 
privilege and pleasure one can find in the acquisition of 
power, honoui, and every thing else by the study of this 
science (magic) whatever lies between one end of the earth 
and the other will be under my command. King« and 
emperors do not exercise their influence over their 
various kingdoms so much, nor can they produce any 
stormy weather or create any thunder in the clouds. But 
a perfect magician is as powerful as a god because he can 
accomplish whatever the human mind desires to do. 
It is to this subject, Faustus, you should devote all your 
brains so that you may acquire superhuman powers. 

Eater Wagner 

Faust. Wagner, please convey my message to my 
bosom friends— Valdes and Cornelius who are Germans 
and ask them to meet me immediately. 

Wag. I will do it, sir. (Exit) 

Faust. My consultation with them (Valdes and 
Cornelius) will be far mor; helpful to me than all my 
personal labour (study of magic), however much 1 may 
work (at the books) 

Enter Good Angel am/ Evil Angel. 

Good Ang. O, Faustus, keep away that cursed 
booY or magic, and do not even look ai it lest it should 
tempt you with some evil and invite the cur<e8 of God 
upon your head. Manic or necromancy is against 
Tchpion (God) and thcrefo.u read the Bible (theology). 
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Evti Aug. Go forward, Faustus, in that famous art 
Wherein all Nature’s treasure is contain’d : 

Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky, 

Lord and commander of these elements. \Excimt Angels. 
Faust. How am I glutted with conceit of this ! 

Shall 1 make spirits fetch me what 1 please. 

Resolve me of all ambiguities, 

Perform what desperate enterprise! will? 

^2jyiave them fly to India for gold. 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl. 80 

And search all corners of the new-found vioild 
For pleasant fruits and princely dclicales 
I'll have them read me strange philosophy. 

And tell the secrets of all foreign kings: 

I’ll have them wall all Germany with brass 
And make swift Rhine circle fair Werlenbeijg^) 

I’ll have them fill the public schools with silk 
Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad, 

^’11 levy soldiers with the coin they bring 90 

And chase the Pi ince of Parma from our land. 

And reign sole king of all the provinces. 

Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of war. 

Than was the fiery keel at Antwerp's bridge, 
i’ll make my servile spirits to invent^.' 

Enter VALDES and CORNELIUS. 

Come, German Valdes, and Cornelius, 

And make me blest with your sage conference. 

Valdes, sweef Valdes, and Cornelius, 

Know that your words have won me at the last 
To practise magic and concealed arts ; 100 
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Evil Ang. No. Faustus, go on with that wonderful 
art of magic, which contains all the secrets of Nature, 
You should be the monarch of the earth (by pursuing 
magic) just as Jove is the monarch of the sky (heaven); 
and you can be the master of all the elemental foices (fire, 
air, water, earth, ethei). 


{Excunf Angel) 

Faust. How 1 am obsessed with the idea of magic ? 
Should 1 (by means of magic) command the spirits of 
the various elements to secure me whatevei pleases my 
fancy ? Should I understand (by means of magic) all 
the riddles or mysteries of the universe, and also peiform 
all sorts of impossible tasks (with the help of magic) ? 

( will ask those spirits of the various elements to fly to 
India for collecting gold, to seaich the bottom of the 
seas in order to collect the most precious pearK, and uKo 
1 will ask them to collect fiom all the corners of America 
(new found world) all sorts of delicious fruit, and othei 
tasteful things. I will command them to disclose tome 
all the secrets of the various rulers of the earth ; I will 
ask them to put up bra/en walls all round Germany, and 
make the river Rhine surround the beautiful city of 
Wertenberg. I will order the spirits to secure plenty of 
silken clothes for the students of the public schools to 
wear and look most attractive. I will ask the spirits to 
secure services of soldiers with plenty of money so that 
with their help I can drive out the Prince of Parma from 
our country and myself become the ruler I will make 
the spirits make more wonderful (mote potent oi powerful) 
weapons of war than those which were used for blocking 
the river at the Antwerp bridge. 

Enter Valdes and Coinclius. 

Come my friends, Valdes and Cornelius; make me 
well-versed in magic by youi scholarly talks on the 
subject. My sweet friends, your books have inspired me 
to decide at last in favour of the pursuit of magic and 
the black art. 
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Yet not your words only, but mine own fantasy 
That will recei\e no obiect , for my head 
But ruminates on necromantic skill. 

Philosophy IS odious and obscure. 

Both law and physic ate for petty wits. 

Divinity IS basest of the three 
Unpleasant, harsh, contemptible, and vile 
Tis magic, magic, that hath ravish’d me. 

Then gentle friends, aid me in this attempt. 

And I,jthat have with concise svllosisms 110 

Gravel! d the pastors of the German church 
And made the flowering pild^ of Weitenberg 
bwarm to my pt^lcms, as the infernal spiiits 
On sw^ct'Miisaeus when he came to hell, 

Will be as canning as Agnppa was. 

Whose shadoiks made all Europe honour him 

Vat Faustus, these books, thy wit, and our experience 
Shall make all nations to canoni/e u« 

As Indian Moors cbey their Spanish lords 

So shall the spirits of eveiy element 120 

Be always seiviceable to us three. 

Like lion; ’ihall they guaid os when we please; 
LTke^Almain ruttei; with their horsemen s staves, 

Oi Li$faii9^iants, trotting by our sides 
Sometimes like women, or unweoded maids. 

Shadowing more beauty in their airv brows 
Than have the white breasts of the Queen of Love 
From Venice shall they drag huge argosies. 

And fiom America the g olden fleCfiS. 

That yearly stuffs olJTnflip^ treasury, 130 

If learned Faustus will lie resolute. 

FaiKt V. Ides, as rcsiilnte am I in this 
As thou to live therefe rc < bject it not. 
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Of course, it is my own desire or fancy, and 
not merely your books which inclined me to 
magic, because my mind would not pursue any other 
profession, because my brain constantly thinks of the 
art of necromancy or magic. Philosophy is hateful and 
also mysterious (unintelligible J) Both law and medicine 
are mean for commonplace brains. Theology is the worst 
of the three (medicine, law and philosophy), because it 
is unattractive, uninteresting, insignificant and mean or 
worthless. It is magic which has completely charmed 
me. So sweet friends help me in my efforts. 1 have 
already defeated the priests of the German church with 
my logical arguments, and I have alvo attracted the best 
scholars of Wertenberg with my interesting questions 
just as the son of Orpheus attracted the spirits of hell. 
With my knowledge of magic I shall be as skilful as 
Agrippa whose magic tricks made the whole of Europe 
worship him. 

Val. Faustus. these books of magte. your intellige- 
nce, and our experience of the black art will make all 

the countries of Europe worship us three (Valdes, 
Cornelius and Fau.stus). As the Aftican slaves obey the 
Spanish masters so also the spirits of the various elements 
will obey us. Like lions they will protect us. like German 
horses or like the huge monsters of Lapland, they 
will defend us with their magic wands (sticks). Some- 
times the spirits will enchant ns like the unmarried 
virgins with the enchanting beauty of their faces, which 
are more glowing than the bosom of Venus (Diana), 
the goddess of love.. At other times, they will pull big 
ships carrying from America much better treasure than 
that of King Philip, provided Faustus is determined to 
follow the profession of magic. 

Faust. Valdes, I am as much determined in the 
pursuit of magic as you are determined to maintp'n your 
existence on earth : and so do not c’oubt my ic solution. 
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Corn. The miracles that magic will perform 
Will make thee vow to study nothing else. 

He that is grounded in astrology, 

Enrich’d with tongues, well seen in minerals, 

Hath all the principles magic doth requite: 

(Then doubt not, Faustus but to be r('nown d 
And more frequented for this mystery 140 

Than heretofore the Delphia n oracle. 

The spirits tell me they can diy the sea 
And fetch the treasure of all forcjg n wteck^ ^ 

Ay all the wealth that our forefathers hid 

Within the massy cnti ails of the earth 

Then tell me, Faustus, what shall we three want 7 

Fausl. Nothing, Cornelius. C) thischecis my soul ' 
Conic, shew me some demonstrations magicaf 
That 1 may conjure in some lusty grove. 

And have these |oys in full possession, 150 

Vat. Then haste thee to some solitary grove, 

And bear wise Bacon’s and Albcrtus’ works, 

The Hebrew Psa lter, and New Testament; 

And whatsoever else is requisite 

We will inform thee ere our conference cease. 

Corn. Valdes, first let him know the words of art. 
And then, all other ceremonies Icam’d. 

Faustus may try his cunning by himself. 

Vai First I’ll instinct thee in the rudiments, 

And then wilt thou be pcrfecter than I. 160 

Faust. Then come and dine with me, and aAer meat, 
W't‘11 canvass every quiddity thereof; 

For, ere I sleep. I'll try what 1 can do : 

This night I’ll conjure, though I die therefore, [Exeunt, 
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Corn. The wonderful feats that magic will perform 
will prevent you from pursuing any other profession. One, 
who is well-versed in astrology or the science of predic- 
tions, and also who knows various languages, will come 
to know the secret laws that govern the various metals 
or chemical substances, will come to know everything 
about magic. Therefore, do not hesitate to believe for 
a moment that with the knowledge of magic you will be 
more well-known than the Oracle of Delphi. The spirits 
of the various elements tell me that they can empty the 
ocean and secure all the treasure which was lust m the 
ships of the foreign countries when they sank into the 
bottom of the sea ; they can also recover all the hidden 
treasure of the earth. What moi'c shall we need, Faustus? 

Faust. Nothing. Cornelius. Your words inspire 
my soul a good deal. Please give me some idea of the 
magical feats in some thick grove by which all the dreams 
of my desire may be fuliiiied. 

1 al. Then, go immediately to some lonely cluster 
of trees, and carry with you all the books of Roger Bacon 
and Magnus Albertus and also some portions of the Bible 
(which are necessary for the performance of magic) ; 
and whatever other things may be necessary we will tell 
you about them when we have finished our conversation. 

Corn. Valdes, first acquaint Faustus with all the 
technical words of the art of magic, and then, by his 
own intelligence he will be able to perform all the 
magical feats. 

Val. First. I will teach some of the preliminary 
things of magic and then you will be more expert than 
myself in the art. 

Faust. Then, please come and dine with me, and 
after dinner we shall discuss closely every minute point, 
because before going to bed, I want to try some magic 
performapee although it may even cost my life. 
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SCENE II. BEFORE FAUSTUS’ HOUSE. 

&iter two SCHOLARS. 

First Schol. I wonder what’s become of Faustus, that 
was wont to make our schools ring with sic probo. 

Sec. Schoi. That shall we kr»'>w ; for see, here comes 
his boy. 

Enter WAGNER. 

First Schol. How now, sirrah ! where’s thy master ? 

Wag. God in heaven knows. 

Sec. Schol. Why, dost not thou know ? 

Wag. Yes, 1 know ; but that follows not. 

First Schol. Go to, sirrah ! leave your jesting, and 
tell us where he is. 10 

Wag. That follows not necessary by force of argument, 
that you, being licentiates, should stand upon^ there- 
fore acknowledge your error, and be attentive. 

Sec. Schol. Why. didst thou not say thou knewest? 

Wag. Have yop any witness on’t 7 

First Schol. Yes, sitTdh, I heard you. 

Wag. Ask my fellow if 1 be a thief. 

See. Schol. Well, you will not tell us 7 18 

Wag. Yes, sir, I will tell you : yet, if you were not 
dunces, you would never ask me such a question ; for is 
not he corpus naturale 7 and is not that mobile 7 then 
wherefore should you a<-k me such a question 7 But 
that I am by nature ^hlc^mat ic, slow to wrath, and 
prone to love, it were not for you to come within forty 
foot of the place of execution, although 1 do not doubt 
but to see you both banged the next sessions. Thus 
having triumphed over you, I will set my countenance 
like a precision, and begin to speak thus : — 
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SCENE II. Before Faustus’ House. 

&iter two Scholars 

First SehoL I am really surprized to think what 
has happened to Faustus who used to resound the school 
premises with his shouts— ‘Thus I prove it.’ 

Second Schol. We shall come to know of it; just 
see, his boy servant is approaching this way. 

Enter Wagner, 

First Schol. How do you do. fellow ? Where is 
your master ? 

Wag. God in heaven knows. 

Sec. Schol. Why don’t you know about your 
master ? 

Wag. Yes, 1 know; but m> knowing does not follow 
from that. 

First Schol. Stop your nonsense, fellow; don't be 
joking but tell us where your master is. 

Wag. That does not logically follow from the fad 
that you are probationers to the doctor’s degree, so, admit 
your mistake and be careful. 

Second Schol. Why, did you not say that you knew 
it (about your master) ? 

Wag. Is there any body to testify it ? 

First Schol. Yes, fellow, I heaid you speaking it. 

Wag. Ask my friend it 1 am a liar. 

Second Schol. Well, do you mean not tell us about 
your master ? 

Wag. Yes sir, 1 will tell you ; yet, if you were nut 
fools, you would have never put such a question to me, 
because is not he (my master) a natural body : and is 
not his body movable or active ? Then, why should 
you put me such a question ? But because I happen to 
be slow to get angry and quick to offer love, it would 
have been better if you had not come within the nearest 
distance of the dining-room where my master is consum- 
ing both food and drink. But I am sure, I shall see you 
hanged (heavily punished > immediately for your trespass. 
And thus having got the victory over you (in words or 
arguments), I should like to speak in this manner like 
a Puritan — 
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Truly, my dear brethren, my master is within at 
dinner, '«^ith Valdes and Cornelius, as this wine, if it 
could speak, would inform your worship : and so, the 
Lord bless you, preserve you, and keep you, my dear 
brethren, my bear drethren ! [Exit, 

First Sehol : Nay, then, I fear he is fallen into that 
damned art of which they two are infamous through the 
world. 36 

Sec. SchoL Where he a stranger, and not allied to me 
yet should 1 grieve for him. But, come, let us go and 
inform the Rector, and see if he by his grave counsel can 
reclaim him, 40 

First Schol. O, but I fear me nothing can reclaim himi 
Sec. Schol. Yet let us try what we can do. [E.xeunt. 

SCENE III. IN A GROVE. 

Enter FAUSTUS. 

Faust. Now that the gloomy shadow of the earth. 
Longing to view Orion's drizzling look, 

Leaps from th’ antarctic world unto the sky. 

And dims the welkin with her pitchy breath. 

Faustus, begin thine incantations. 

And try if devils will obey thy best. 

Seeing thou hast pray’d and sacrific’d to them. 

Within this circle is Jehovah’s name, 

Forward and backward anagrammatiz’d. 

The breviatcd names of holy saints, 10 

Figures of every adjunct to the heavens. 

And characters of signs and erring stars. 

By which the spirits are enforc’d to rise : 

Then fear not. Faustus, but be resolute. 

And try the uttermost magic can perform. — 

Sini mihi dei Acherontis propitii I Valeat numen 
triplex Jehovae ' Ignei, aquatani spiritus, salvete 1 Orientis 
prniceps Belzebub, inferni ordentis monarcha, et Demogpr- 
gon, propitiamus vos, ut sppareat et surgat Mephistophiiis : 
quid tu motaris ? Pet Jehovam, Gehennam, et eonsecratam 
aquam qham nuncs pargo, signumque crucis quod nune facio, 
et per vota nostra, ipse surgat nobis dicatus Mephistophiiis I 
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— Really, my dear friends, my master is busy at 
the dinner table with Valdes and Cornelius ; and you 
can judge the truth of my statement from the wine I 
am carrying to the dining-room; and so, may God save 
you (from the wrath of my master for disturbing him at 
this moment). (Exit 

First Schol. No, then, I am afraid, he has been 
tempted into magic by Valdes and Cornelius, the two 
most notorious magicians in the world. 

Second Schol. And yet 1 am sorry for him. Let us go 
to the Rector of the university, and see if he can, by his 
personal influence, snatch away Faiistus from the black art. 

First Schol. But I am afraid, no body can make 
him withdraw his steps from his decision. 

Second Schol. Even then we should try. (Exeunt. 

SCENE III. In a Grove 
Enter Faustus 

Faus. Now that the dark shadow of the earth, 
desiring to see the moist face of the Oiion(a constellation), 
shooting from the southern part of the earth into the sky 
and is darkening the sky with its thick film, Faustus, 
start your magic performances, and see if the spirits of 
hell will obey your commands because you have invited 
them and surrendered yourself completely into their 
hands. In this circle, the name of God, the shortened 
names of the saints, the figures of every star or constellation 
and also the figures of the various heavenly bodies that 
move away from their orbits — all of which exercise their 
influence upon the spirits Therefore, Faustus, do not 
have any fear in your heart but be determined and try 
all possible ways of the art of magic. 

‘May thegedsof Acheron (the internal regions) 
be propitious to me. Farewell to the threefold deity of 
Jehov.T. Hail, spirits of File, Air and Water; Belzebub, 
PriiKe of the East, Monarch of burning hell, and 
Demogorgon, we propitiate you that Mephistophilis 
may appear and rise, (why liugerest thou?). ByJehova, 
Gehenna, and the consecrated water which T now sprinkle, 
and the sign of the cross which I now make, and by our 
vows, may Mephistophilis himself, devoted to our service 
now rise.’ 
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Inter MEPHISTOPHILIS 

T charge thee to retinna. and change thy shape; 23 

Thou art too ugfy to attend on me : 

Co, and return an old Franciscan friar. 

That only shape becomes a dev'T best. 

{£xif Meph'sfejriulis. 

f see there's virtue in my heavenly words : 

Who would not be proficient in this art ? 

How pliant is this Mephhiophilrs, 

Full of obedience and hnmiUiy ! 30 

Such is the force of magic and my spells , 

Now, Faustus, thou ait conjuror laurcat. 

That canst command great Mephistophilfs 
Qinn regis MephistophiHi frairis imagine 

Intel MEPHISTOPHILIS (/{Are Frantisean/riarf 
Mepfi. Now, >austus what xvoaidst thou have me do*” 
Faust. 1 charge thet wart upon me whilfl I live. 

To do whatever Faustus shall command. 

Be it to make the moon drop from her sphere. 

Or (he ocean to overwhelm the world. 

Meph. I am a servant to great Lucifer. 4P 

And may not follow thee without his lease : 

No more than he commands must we peiform 

Faust. Did not he charge thee to appear to me ? 
Meph. No, 1 came hither of mine own accord. 

Faust. Did not my conjuring speeches laise thee'' 

speak 

Meph. That was the cause, but yet pet aecidens • 
For, when we heat one rack the name of Ood, 

Adjure the Scriptures and his Saviour Christ. 

We fiy, in hope to get his glorious soul • 

Nor will we come, unless he use such means 50 

Whereby he is in danger to be damn’d. 

Therefore the shortest cut for conjuring 
Is stoutly to abjure the Trinity, 

And pray devoutly to the prince of Hell, 
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Enter Mephistophilis 

1 order you to come back to me after having 
changed your appearance because you look too hateful 
(monstrous) to be my companion. Go and come back 
in the form of a Franciscan monk, which form suits best 
u devil. (£xi/ Mephistophilis) 

I find that there is power in the words I have 
uttered. Who. thcrefoic, would not like to be well versed 
in the art of magic *? How obedient is this Mephistophilis, 
and how full of modesty ! Such is the power of magic 
and of my kiuiw ledge of it. Now F'nustus, you have 
been crowned with Laurels, and can command the power- 
ful Mephistophilis. ‘Foi indeed thou rricst in the image 
Ilf thy brother Meplii«(ophilis.' 

Enter Mephistophilis (Me a Franciscan Friar) 

Mepli Now. h'uustus, what would you like me 
to do i 

I oust 1 command you to stay with me so long I 
am ali\e, and to cany out mv orders whether I want you 
to pull down the moon from her orbit oi to flood the earth 
with ail the water of the oceans. 

Alep/i. 1 am a servant to powerful Lucifer, and I 
am not likely to obey you without his permission, because 
( cannot do anything beyond what he orders me to do. 

tamt. Did he not order you to come to me ? 

Miph. No I came here of my own sweet will. 

Famt Did n(>- my words ol magic compel you to 
come here ? Speak the tiuth. 

Meph. Your magic words were no doubt the cause, 
but they wcie an incidental cause, because when we find 
any human soul (ursing God or disbelieving in the Bible 
or in Christ, we run immediately to capture such a soul. 
We arc not likely to appear before any body unless we 
find that a particulai soul does something, which makes 
him run the risk of being condemned. Therefore, the 
easiest way to invite us (the spirits of hell) is to strongly 
protest against the Trinity (God, the father ; God, the 
son ; and God, the Holy Ghost) and also appeal earnestly 
to the ruler of hell. 
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Fmst. So Fanstus hath 
Already done ; and holds this principle, 

There is no chief but only Belzebub ; 

To whom Faustns doth dedicate himself. 

This word ‘‘damnation*’ terrifies no t him, 

For he confounds hell in Elysium : 60 

His ghost b e with the old philo sophe rs 1 
But, leaving these vain trilles of men’s souls. 

Tell me what is that Lucifer, thy Lord ? 

Meph. Arch-regent and commander of all spirits. 

Faust, Was not that Lucifer an angel once ? 

Meph, Yes, Faustus, and most dearly lov’d of God. 

Faust. How comes it. then, that he is prince of devils? 

Meph. O, by aspiring pride and insolence^ 

For which God threw him from the face of heaven. 

Faust, And what are yon that live with Lucifer 7 70 

Meph. Unhappy spirits that fell with Lucifer, 
Conspir’d against our Cod with Lucifei , 

And are forever damn'd with lucifer. 

Faust. Where are you damn d 7 

Meph, In hell, 

Faust. How comes it, then, that thou art out of hell T 

Meph. Why this is hell, nor am I out of it : 

Thin k’st thou that I, whojawjtheJace of Cod, 

And tasteJthe et^al joys of heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells, 
In^injj^degriv’d of ^erl^rin^bjjg^ 7 80 

O Faustus, leave these frivoTous demands 
Which strike a terror to my fainting soul I 
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Faust. Faustus faas done all that. He holds only 
Belzebub as his guiding angel to whom Faustus completely 
surrenders himself. Faustus is ttot afraid of damnation 
because to him heaven and hell are synonymous terms, 
because he does nut believe in any reward or punishment 
after death just like the old philosophers. But leaving 
aside the petty question of the human souls, let me have 
an idea about your roaster. Lucifer. 

Meph. Lucifer is the ruler of all unrepentaat souls. 

Faust. Was not Lucifer once an angel 7 

Meph. Yes, Faustus. he was most dearly loved by 

God. 


Faust. But how is it that he came to be the head 
of the evil spirits ? 

Meph. By being ambitious, pi oud and impertinent, 
as the result of which he was thrown by Gud from heaven. 


Faust. And what kind of a spirit are you who live 
in the company of Lucifer. 


Meph. 1 am one of the unfortunate spirits who 
were thrown from heaven along with Lucifer, who 
rebelled against God "long with Lucifer, and who were 
condemned to eternal damnation along with Lucifer. 


Faust. But where have you been condemned ? 
Meph. In hell. 

Faust. But how is it that you have now come out 


of hell? 

Meph. ^Vhy, this is also hell, mid I am in hell 
even now. Do you think that I, who had been once in 
closest touch with God and ha-l enjoyed the blessings of 
heaven am not now miserably giievi^ at heart for being 
deorived of those eternal blessings 7 0 Faustus, please 
do not want to know such things from me because they 

really send a chill to my sinking heart. 
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Faust. What, is great Mephistopiiilis so passionate 
For being deprived of the joys of heaven ? 

Learn thou of Faustus manly fortitude. 

And scorn those joys thou never shall pos.sess. 

Go bear these tidings to great Lucifer : 

^See ing Fa ustus luth incurr’d eternal death. 

By desperate thougEIs against Jove's deity. 

Say, he surrenders up to him his soul, 90 

So he will Sparc him four and twenty years. 

L etting h im livejn all_ yoluptuousnes.s_; )l 
Having thee ever t6~attend on me, 

I'o give me whatsoever 1 shall ask. 

To tell me whatsoeser I demand 
To slay mine enemies, and aid my iriends. 

And always be obedient to my will. 

Go and return to mighty Lueifer. 

And meet me in my study at midnight. 

And then resolve me of thy mastei's mind. 100 

Mep/i. 1 will, Faustus. 

Faust, Had I as many souls as there be stais. 

I’d give them all for Mephistophilis. 

(By hiin I’ll be great emperor of the_ world^ 

And make a bridge throu^ the moving air. 

To pass the ocean with band of men. 

I’ll join the hills that bind the Afrie shore, 

And make that country continent to Spam, 

And both contributory to my ciowi J 

The "Emperor shall not livifbut my leave, liO 

Nor any potentate of Germany 

Now that I have obtain’d what I desire. 

I’ll live in speculation of this art, 

Till Mephistophilis return again, l£xit 

SCENE IV. IN A STREET 

Enter WAGNER owd CLOWN. 

IVag. Sirrah, boy, come hither. 

Clown. How, boy ! swowns, boy 1 1 hope you have 
seen many boys with such pickadevaunts as I have : 
boy, quotha 1 
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Fausi. How is it. Mephistophilis. that you scvm 
tv> be so much eoaino^ired of the blessiags of heaven that 
you feel so miserable without them ? Better hate those 
blessings of heaven which you will never enjoy any more 
and Icam lessons of patience from Faustus. Carry the 
message to your master Lucifer thus Faustus, having 
earned the eternal curses of Jove, is now ready to submit 
himself completely to the care of Lucifer on the condition 
that he will be granted a life of twenty four years only 
during which he will get Mephistophilis at his full comm- 
and, who will secure for Faustus what ever he desires to 
possess, whatever he wants to enioy. who will help Faustus 
in destroying or conquering his enemies and in helping 
his friends. Go back to Lucifet and then meet me at 
midnight in my reading-room in order to let me know 
what your master Lucifer says about my proposal. 

Meph. Yes, 1 will Fanstiis. (Exit. 

Faust. If t had as many souls as there are stars 
in the sky, 1 would have saciificed them all for the sake 
of Mephistophilis. With the help of Mephistophilis, f 
shall be the great ruler of the world, with his help 1 
.shall fly through the air and voyage through the oceans 
with a handful number of follow'ers. with his help t shall 
connect Africa with Spam — both of which countries will 
he my vassals (suboidinates). The Emperor of Spain and 
any other ruler of Germany shall be ruled by me. Now 
that I have secured what I desired to possess I shall 
go on planning what 1 should like to enjoy by means of 
this art of magic till Mephistophilis comes back from 
Lucifer. (Exit 

SCENE IV. In a Street. 

Enter Wagner and Clown. 

Wof’. Come here, fellow. 

Clown. How do you ciU me a boy ? Sounds 1 How 
dare you call me a boy ? lam sure, you must have sem 
many boys with such pointed beards as I have. How did 
he dare call me a boy ? 
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fVag. Tell me, sirrah, hast thou any comings in ? 

Clown. Ay, any goings out too; you may see else. 

Wag. Alas, poor slave! see how poverty jesleth in his 
nakedness! the villain is bare and out of service, and so 
hungry, that I know he would give his soul to the devil 
for a shoulder of mutton, though it were blood-raw. 10 

Clown. How! my soul to the devil for a shoulder of 
mutton, though, ’twerc blood-raw ! not so. good friend; 
by’r lady, I had need have it well roasted, and good 
sauce to it, if 1 pay so dear. 

Wag.. Well, wilt thou serve me, and I’ll make thee 
go like Qui mihi discipulus ? 

Clown, How, in verse ? 

Wag. No, sirrah; in beaten silk and staves-aerc. 
Hold, take these guilders. lO’/vcf money. 

Clown. Gridirons ! what be they ? 20 

Wag. Why, French crowns. 

Clown. Mass, but for the name of Frcncli crowns a 
man were as good have as many English counters. And 
what should I do with these ? 

Wag. Why, now, sirrah, thou art at an hour's 
warning, whensoever or wheresoever the devil shall 
fetch thee. 

Clown. No, no, here, take your gridirons again. 

Wag, Truly, I'll none of them. 

Clown. Truly, hut you shall. 

Wag. Bear witness, 1 gave them him. 30 

Clown. Bear witness, i gave them you again. 

Wag. Well, 1 will cause two devils presently to 
fetch thee awav — Baliol and Belcher ! 

Clown. I.et your Balio and your Belcher come here, 
and I'll knock them, they were never so knocked since 
they were devils : say T should kill one of them, what 
would folks say ? “Do ye see yonder tall fellow in the 
round slop ? he has killed the devil.” So T should be 
called kill-devil all the parish over. 
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IVag. Tell me, fellow, do you earn anything ? 

Clown. Yes, 1 spend too. You better look to othei 
corners for help. 

Wag. What a poor beggar he must be ' Sec how 
a beggar in >-ags can cut jokes. The knave (Clown) is 
unemployed and is a pauper, and hence, he must be 
badly in need of food. I am sure, he would be ready tc 
sell his soul to the devil for securing a piece of raw mutton 
bone. 

Clown. How can you think that 1 shall sell my 
soul to the devil in order to get only a pieee of raw mutton 
bone ? Surely not, my good friend ; 1 would like to have 
the mutton bone properly roasted and also some sauce 
added to it if at nil 1 have to sell my soul to the devil for i*. 

Wag. Well, arc you prepared to be my servant sc 
that I can make you my disciple or obedient follower. 

Clown. What ? you arc going to put me in verse ? 

Wag. No, fellow, 1 will put you in silken clothes 
with silver or gold plates sew'n to it. Take these Dutch 
doi ins (coins). (Gives money) 

Clown. What did you say ? 

Mag. Why, French coins. 

r/own. In the name of Christ, one would like to 
have as many English coins in place of French coins. 
But what should 1 do with these coins ? 

Wag. Why, fellow, I am giving you just an hour’s 
warning, and you will have to go wherever the devil will 
take you. 

Clown. No, no; you better take back your money. 

Wag. Surely, 1 will ncvri have it back again. 

Clown. Suiely you will nave to take it back. 

Wag. Look I gave him money. 

Clown. Look, I give it back to you. 

Wag. Well, I will call the devils to take you atvay 
from here — Baliol and Belcher. 

Clown. Call your Baliol and Belcher I will knock 
them in such a manner that they had nevci been knocked 
so badly since they came to b«. levils. Supposing 1 kill 
one of (hem, people will say. “There goes that tall fellow 
in round socks who his killed a devil.” So, I shall be, 
known as the devil-killcr all over the town. 
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Enter two Devils; and the Clown runs up and down 
crying. 

Wag. Baliol oad Belcher,— spirits, away * 40 

r£.Yeiiifr Devils. 

Clown. 'What, arc they gone ? a vengeance on 
them ! they have vile long nails. There was a be>devil 
and a she-devil : I'll tell you how you shall know them; all 
he-devils has horns, and all she-devils has cloven feet. 

Wag. Well, sirrah, follow me. 

Clown. But, do you hear ? if I should serve you, 
would you tench me to raise up Banios and Belch eos ? 

Wag. 1 will teach thee to turn thyself to anything 
to a dog, or a cat, or a mouse, or a rat, or anvlhinc. 49 

Clown. How ' a Chiistian fellow to a dof, or a cat. 
a mouse, or a rat > No. no sir ; if you turn me into ary* 
thing, let it be in the likeness of a little pretty frisk- 
ing 4ca, that I inUy be here and there and everywhere 
ril tickle the pretty wenches I I’ll be amongst them, 
i’ faith I 

Wag. Well, sin ah, come. 

Clown. But. do you hear, W’agner ? 

Wag. How 1 —Baliol and Belcher 1 

down. O Lord ! I pray, sir, let Banio and Belcher 
go sleep. 

Wag. Villain, call me Master Wagner, and let thy 
left eye be diamef aril y fixed upon my right heel, with 
quasi vestigias no.\tra5 insisterc. [Exit. 

Clown. God forgive me, he speaks Dutch fustian. 
Well, I’ll follow him; I’ll serve him, that’s flat. [Exit. 
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Entd two Devils, and the Clown runs 
up and down crying. 

Wag. Baiiol and Belcher, get away (Exeunt Devils. 

Clown. Hav e they aone away ? A curse upon 
them. They have malicious long nails There were two 
devils — male and female. I will tell you how you can 
distinguish them. All male devils have horns while all 
female devils have their feet split at the heels (cloven feet). 

Wag. Well, follow, follow me, 

Chun. Rut do you listen to me*^ If I work under 
you, will you teach me how to call the devils ? 

Wag. I will teach you bow to change yourself into 
anything — a dog or a cat, a mouse oi a <at. 

Cloun. But how can a Christian agree to be 
converted into a dog oi a cat, a mouse or a lat ? No, 
no, sir, if you change me into any thing, you should 
bciter change me into a nimble little fly so that I may 
move about here and there and wherever I please, so 
that I may tickle the beautiful women and be in their 
company. 

Wag. Well, tellow, come along with me. 

Clown. But do you listen to me, Wagner 7 

Wag. How' daie you »pcak like that ? I will call 
Baliol and Beicner. 

Clown. O God, please, sir, let Baliol and Belcher, 
not appear before us. 

Wag. Knave, address me as Master Wagner, and 
follow me closely, reading ps it were my steps. (E.vit. 

Clown. May God paroon me. He speaks learned 
nonsense. Well. I will follow him, I will be his servant 
to be sure. (Exit. 
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ACT FI 
Scene I. 

Fau&tus discovered in his Study. 

Faust. Now, Faiutus, mu&t 
Thou needs be damn'd, and can!>t thou not be sav'd. 
What boots it. then, to think of God or heaven ? 

Away with such vain fancies, and despair; 

Despair in God, and trust in Bel^ebub : 

Now go not backward; no, Faustus, be resolute : 

Why wavcr’st thou? O, something sounds in mine 
cars, 

"‘Abjure this magic, turn to God again !'* 

Ay, and Faustus will tuin to God again. 

To God ? He loves thee not; 10 

The God thou scr\ 'st is thine own appetite. 

Wherein is Ax'd the love of Bcl/cbub : 

To him ITl build an altar and a chinch. ^ 

And offer lukewarm blood of new-born babes. 

Enter Good Angel and Hvil Angel. 

Cowl Ang. Sweet Faustus, leave that execrable art, 
Faust. Contrition, prayer, repentance — what of 
them ? 

Good Ang. O, they are means to bring thee unto 
heaven ! 

Evil Ang. Rather illusions, fruits of lunacy. 

That make men foolish that do trust them most. 

Good Ang. Sweet Faustus, think of heaven and 
heavenly things. 

Evil Ang. No, Faustus, think of honour and of 
wealth. \£^eunt Angels. 

Faust Of wealth ! 

Why, the signioiy ol Einbdcn shall he mine, 

W'hen Mephistophilis ^hal] stand by me. 

What God can huit thee, Faustus ? Thou art safe. 

Cast no more doubts. — Come, Mephistophilis, 

And bring glad tidings from great Lucifer; — 

It's not midnight ? — Come, Mephistophilis, 

Veni, vent Mephistophilis. 
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Act. II. SCENE I. 

Faustus discovered in his Study. 

Faust. Now, Faustus you arc condemned to hell, 
and you cannot be saved from it ; and theiefore, what 
is the good of thinking of God or heaven ; it is better 
not to have any faith in God but to have faith in Belzebub, 
the agent of Satan. Do not go back upon your decision, 
Faustus, but be delei mined. Why should you hesitate ? 
O, some voice whispers into my cars, ‘ Give up this^ magic 
or black art, and think of God again.” Ye, Faustus 
will again look up to God ; but what for ? God docs 
not love you, Faustus. The god you worship or follow 
is your own impulse or hankering, which is inclined to 
Belzebub, in whose honour or worship 1 shall build up 
a temple or church and also make an offering of the 
warm blood of new-born infants to Belzebub. 

Enter Qooil Angel andTM\ Angel. 

Good An%. Dear Faustus, give up that cursed magic. 

Faust, What is the value of repentance, conscious- 
ness of one's sin, and appeals to God for forgiveness ? 

Good Ang, Surely, they aie the instruments of 
leading you to heaven (by securing God’s forgiveness 

for your sins). 

Evil Ang. They arc all false imaginary things which 
are the result of the deranged brain (insanity, and which 
prove men to be foo! whoever happen to believe in them 
(repentance, contrition and prayer.) 

Good Ang Dear Faustus, think of God and of godly 
things. 

Evil Ang. No, Faustus, better think of position and 
prosperity, [Exeunt Angeis. 

Faust So far wealth is concerned, I shall be the 
master of Embden, the most prosperous commercial port 
in Northern Germany. God can do you no harm, Faustus 
if Mephistohilis (agent of Devil) is in your company. 
You are perfectly safe. Don’t hesitate any more. Come 
along, Mcphi^tophilis, and bring some good news from 
Lucifer, the fallen anecl tthe Devil). U is now midnight. 
Come, come, Mephistophilis. 
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Enter Mephistophilis. 

Now tell me what sailh Lucifer, thy lord ? 30 

Mcph. That I shall wait on Faustus whilst he lives. 
So he will buy my service with his soul. 

Faust. Already Faustus hath hazarded that for thee. 
Mcph. but, Faust U.S, thou must bequeath it solemnly 
And write a deed of gift with thine own blood. 

For that security craves great Lucifer. 

If thou deny it, I will back to hell, 

Faust. Stay, Mephistophilis, and tell me. what good 
Will my soul do thy Lord ? 

Meph. Enlarge his kingdom. 

Faust. Is that the reason why he tempts us thus ? 40 
Meph, Solamcn miseris socios habuisse dohris. 
Faust. Why, have you any pain that torture others ? 
Meph. As great ns have the human souls* of men. 
but tell me. Fnuslus shall 1 have thy .soul ? 

And I will be thy slave, and wait on thee. 

And give thee more than thou hast wit to ask. 

Fau,si. Ay, Mephistophilis, I give it thee: 

Meph. Then, Faustus stab thine arm courageously. 
And bind th\ soul, that at some certain day. 

CJieat Lucifer may claim it as his own : 50 

And then be thou as great as Lucifer. 

Faust. [Stabbing his arm] Lo. Mephistophilis, for love 
of thee, 

1 cut mine, and with my proper blood 
Assure my soul to be great Lucifer’s, 

Chief lord and regent of perpetual night 1 
View here the blood that trickles from mine arm. 

And let it be propitious for my wish. 
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Enter Mephistophilis 

Now tell me what message you bring from your master, 
Lucifer. 

Meph. That I shall serve, Faustus so long he is 
alive, and Faustus will buy my services by selling his sonl. 

Faust. Faustus has already taken that risk for you 
i. e. sold his soul to the Devil. 

Meph. But, Faustus, you mu.t make a gift of your 
soul and execute the deed by writing a bond with your 
blood — that is what Lucifer demands from you as a 
measure of assurance, without which I will go tock to 
hell (i e. to Lucifer). 

Faust Don't go away, Mephistophilis, but tell me 
what benefit your master will derive by securing my soul. 

Meph. He will add to the number of his slaver. 

Faust. Does he tempt mankind only to fulfil that 
purpo.se ? 

Meph. To have consolation in his sorrow by adding 
to the number orhi.s fcllow>.Nuirerers. 

Faust. But why ? Do you suffer from any pain 
from which mankind suiTcis ? 

Meph. Yes. we suffer fiom as much pain as human 
souls suffer. But assure me, Faustus. that you are 
going to give away your sonl to me so that I will carry 
out your orders just like a slave, and 1 will also secure 
such things for you as you cannot dream of. 

haust. Yes. h.cphistoph'lis. 1 am giving away my 
soul to you. 

Meph. Then, Faustus wound your arm boldly, 
and execute the gift of yonr loul by wilting a bond with 
your blood so that Lucifer may at a particular date take 
away your soul, and then, you will be also as powerful 
as Lucifer. 

Fau.<it. (stabbing his arm) See, Mephistophilis. out 
of my love for you, 1 have wounded my arm, and with 
my blood 1 am giving away mv soul to Lucifer, the chief 
master and ruler of eternal darkness (i. e. Heir. Just 
see how my blood is flowing out of my arm ! Let it be 
a mark of niy assurance ot the gift (of my soul). 
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Meph. But, Faustus, thou must 
Write it in manner of a deed of gift. 

Faust. Ay, so I will | Writes] But, Mephistophilis, 60 
My blood congeals, and I can write no more. 

Meph. 1 ’ll fetch thee fire to dissolve it straight. {Exit 
Faust. What might the staying of my blood por- 
tend ? 

Is it unwilling I should write this bill ? 

Why streams it not, that 1 may write afresh ? 
Faustus gives thee his soul : ah, there it stay'd 1 
Why should'st thou not ? is not thy soul thine own ? 
Then write again, Faustus gives thee his soul. 

Re-enter Mephistophilis w/'/A a chafer of coals. 

Meph. Here’s fire ; come, Fau'-tuts, set it on. 
Faust. So, now the blood begins to cleai again : 70 
Now will I make an end immediately. [Writes. 

Meph. O, what is ill not I do to obtain his soul ? 

[Aside. 


I Faust. Consurpmatum est, this bill is ended 
I And Faustus hath bequeathed his soul to Lucifer. 

But what is this inscription on mine arm ? 

' Homo, fuge : wither should 1 fly ? 

If unto Gcd, he’ll thiow me down to hell. 

My senses ate deceis’d. here’s nothing writ: — 

1 see it plain , here in this place is writ. 

Homo, fuge . yet .shall not Fau>tus fly. 80 

I Meph. Til fetch him somewhat to delight his mind. 

Aside, and then e xit. 
/Je-en/er Mephistophilis with who give crowns 

and rich apparel to Faustus, dance and then depart. 
Faust. Speak, Mephistophilis, what means this 
show ? 

Meph. Nothing, Faustus, but delight thy mind 
withal. 
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Meph. But, Faustus, you must execute a regular 
deed of gift with your blood. 

Faust. Yes, 1 will do it (writes). But. Mephi- 
stophilis, my blood is curdling, and 1 cannot write any 
more. 

Meph. I will get you fire to liquefy the blood 
immediately. {Exit) 

Faust. What is the reason that my blood is getting 
congealed? Does it signify that 1 should not write this 
bond ? Why docs not the blood flow that I can write 
the bond ? Faustus is giving away his soul — lo, the 
blood stopped flowing there. Why .should you not give 
away your soul when you are the full ma.stcr of it (your 
.soul) ? Then write again that Faustus is giving away 
his soul to you (I.ucifer). 

Re-entvr Mcpliistophilis with a chafer of coals. 

Meph. 1 have brought the fire; come along, 
Faustus, and sign the bond. 

Faust. So, now the blood has started flowing again; 
so 1 will complete the bond immediately: {Writes) 

Meph. O, I am ready to do anything in ordei to 
get his (Faustus’) soul. {Aside). 

Faust. It is finished; the bond has been executed 
and Faustus has made a gift of his soul tc Lucifer. But 
what is this writing appen- ingin my arm 7 Flyaway, 
man. But where should I fly ? If T try to go to God, 
he will throw me into hell. My eyes have misled me; 
there is no writing in my arm — But I see it clearly that 
it is written here ’fly away.man.’ But Faustus is not 
going to fly away. 

Meph. I will bring him (Faustus) something which 
will divert (amuse) his mind. {Aside and then exit.) 

Re-enter. Mephistnphilis with Devils, who give 
crowns and rich apparel to Faustus, dance and then depart. 

Faust. Tell me, Mepbistophi'is, the significance 
of this show. 

Meph. No other significance than serving you an 
entertainment and proving thereby the power of magic. 
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And to shew thee what magic can perform. 

Faust. But may 1 raise up spirits when I please ? 

Meph. Ay. Faustus. and do greater things than 

these. 

Faust. Then there’s enough for a thousand souls. 
Here, Mephistophilis, receive this scroll, 

A deed of gift of body and soul : 

But yet conditionally that thou perform 90 

All articles prescrib’d between us both. 

\feph. Faustas, 1 swear by hell and Lucifer 
The effect all promises between us made. 

Faust. Then here me read them. [Readsl On these 
conditions following. First, that Faustus may be a spirit in 
form and substance. Secondly, that Mephistophilis shall be 
his servant, and at his command. Thirdly, that Mephis- 
tophi lis shall do for him. and bting him whatsoever hr 
desires. Fourthly, that he shall be in his chamber or house 
invisible. Lastly, that he shall appear to the said John 
Faustus, at all times, in what form or shape soever he please. 
I, John Faustus of H'ertenherg. Doctor, by these presents, 
do give both body and soul to Lucifer, prince of the East 
and his minister Mephistophilis : and furthermore grant 
unto them, twenty-four years being expired, the 
articles above written inviolate, full power to fetch or carry 
the said John Faustus, body and soul, flesh blood or goods, 
into their halntatiun wheresoever. By me, John 
Faustus. 

Meph Speak, Faustus, do you deliver this as your 

deed? 

Faust. Ay, take it, and the devil give thee good 
on’t no 

Meph. Now Faustus, ask what 'thou wilt. 
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Fausi. But can I also call up spirits like these 
whenever 1 like? 

Mi’ph. Y e$, Faustus, you will be able to do much 
more marvellous things than these. 

Faust. Then it is worthwhile to risk the damnation 
of one thousand .souls. Here, Mephistophilis, take this 
paper which is a will of giving away my body and soul 
to the Devil on condition that you carry out all my orders 
whatever have been laid down in the will. 

Meph. Fausliis I take an oath in the name of Hell 
and Lucifer that 1 shall fulfil all the conditions (honour 
all the promises) which have been made between 
ourselves. 

Faust. Then, listen to me when 1 read out the 
conditions of the contract. (Reads) on the following 
conditions. First that Faustus may be converted into a 
spirit both in body and soul. Secondly, that Mephis- 
tophilis shall be his (Faustus) obedient servant. 
Thirdly, that Mephistophilis will carry out whatever 
Faustus will bid him do; and also secure for him whatever 
Faustus wants Mephistophilis to secure. Fourthly, that 
Mephistophilis shall remain always in the house of Faustus 
but unseen by any body. Lastly, that Mephistophilis 
shall appear before Faustus in whatever shape or form 
Faustus may desire him to be. I. John Faustus of 
Wertenberg, on these conditions give away inybody and 
soul to Lucifer, the ru! r of the East, and to his attendant 
Mephistophilis: and further 1 grant to them that after 
the lapse of twenty four years, they will have the full 
right to carry John Faustus with his body and soul, his 
flesh and blood, and all his belongings to any place, 
wherever they may please. The contract is signed by 
me, John Faustus. 

Meph. Tell me, Faustus, if you aie giving this 
document as the the will of your gift. 

Faust. Yes, accept it, and let the devil (Lucifer) 
be pleased with you for this action (for securing the 
contract from me.) 

Meph. Now, Faustus. tell me what you want me 
to do? 
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Faust. First will I question with thee about heli. 
Tell me. where is the place that men call hell? 

Meph. Under the h«avens. 

Faust. Ay, but whereabout*^ 

Meph. Within the bowels of these elements. 

Where we are toitur’d and remain for ever : 

Hell hath limits nor is circumiicrib’d 
In one self place, for where we are is hell. 

And w here hell is. there must we ever be : 

And.lo conclude, when all the world dissolves 120 
And every creature shall be purified, 

All places shall be hell that are not heaven. 

Faust. Come, I think hell's a fable. 

Meph. Ay. think so still, till cxpeiience change thy 

mind. 

Faust. Why, think’st thou, then, that Faustus shall 
be damned ? 

Meph. Ay, of necessity, for here’s the scroll 
Wherein thou hast given thy soul to Lucifer. 

Faust. Ay, and body too : but what of that? 
Think’st thou that, Faustus is so fond to imagine 
That, after this lile, there is any pain ? 130 

Thus, these are trifles and mere old wives’ talcs. 

Meph. But Faustus, I am an instance to prove the 

contrary. 

For I am damned, and now in hell. 

tausi. How ! Now in hell ! Nay [Mephistophihs,{ 
And this be hell. I'll willingly be damned; 

What 1 sleeping, eating, walking, and disputing 1 
But, leaving oflT this, let me have a wife. 

The fairest maid [that is] in Germany; 

1 cannot live without a wife. 
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Fausl. First I would like to know something about hell 
So, tell me where hell is, as people call it or know it. 

Mef^. Below the heavens (the sky or heaven). 

Faust. Yes. but where is it situated ? 

Meph. It is located in the verj' centtc oft his world 
of the various elements of nature in which we (sinful 
souls) have to live and suffer very great pains for ever. 
Hell has no boundary’, and it is not confined within any 
particular place, because hell is there wherever we are 
and vice versa. In short, when the world will come to 
Its final extinction, and when every living creature shall 
be judged according to its merits and demerits (virtues 
and vices), every corner of the world will be reduced to 
hell which is not in heaven. 

Faust. But I believe, hell is a fiction. 

Meph. Go on believing like that till you come to 
know hell by personal experience, and then, change your 
belief. 

Faust. Do you mean to say that Faustus shall have 
to rot in hell 7 

Meph. Surely, because you have signed the 
contract by which you have given away your soul to 
Lucifer Devil. 

Faust. Yes, 1 have given away my body too. But 
what does it matter 7 Do you mean to say that Faustus 
IS foolish enough to believe that after death there is any 
kind of pain or sufferintj (foi the human soul)? Nonsense 
belief in hell and belief in suffering after death all these 
are foolish (nonsensical) talks just like the stories related 
by old women 

Meph. But Faustus 1 am myself an example to 
challenge your notion because 1 am condemned to hell 
and am at present living in hell. 

Faust. What, are you really living in hell at this 
moment 7 No, Mephistophilis, if this is the way of living 
in hell, 1 am prepared to be condemned to hell. What do 
you really mean ? Eating, dru king, sleeping, and even 
arguing like this, and you say you are living in hell? Well, 
drop this matter. Better get me a wife— the prettiest 
woman in Germany, because 1 am really dying for a wife 
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Meph A wife ! 

I prithee, Faustus. talk not of a wife. 140 

Faust, Nay, sweet Mephistophilii*, fetch me one; 
For 1 will have one. 

Meph. Well, thou wilt have one ?Sit there till I come; 
ril fetch thee a wife in the devil's name. [£a// 

Re-enter MEPHISTOPHILIS with a DEVIL drest like a 
woman, with fireworks. 

Meph. Till me, Faustus, how dost thou like thy wife? 
Faust. A plague on her ! 

Meph. Tut, Faustus. 

Marriage is but ceremonial toy. 

If thou lovest me, think no more of it. 

She whom thine eye shall like, thy heart shall have, 150 
Be she as chaste as was Penelope. 

As wise as Saba, or as beautiful 
As was bright Lucifer before his fall. 

Hold, take this book, peruse it thoroughly : fCnw hook. 
The iterating of these lines brings gold; • 

The framing of this circle on the ground 

Brings whirlwinds, tempests, thunder, and lightning: 

Pronounce this thrice devoutly to thyself. 

And men in armour shall appear to thee. 

Ready to execute what thou desir’st. 160 

Faust. Thanks, Mephistophilis ; yet fain would 1 have 
a book wherein I might behold all spells and incantations 
that 1 might raise up spirits when I please. 

Meph. Here they are in this book. (Turns to them} 
Faust. Now would I have a book where I might see 
all characters and pleasure of the heavens, that 1 might 
know their motions and dispositions 

Meph. Here they are loo. [Turns to them 

Faust Nay, let me have one book more,— and then 1 
have done, wherein I might see all plants, herbs, and 
trees, that grow upon the earth. 171 

Meph. Here they be 
Faust. O, thou art deceived. 

Meph. Tut, I warrant thee. 


[Turns to them 
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Meph. Do you want a wife ? Please, Faustus, do 
not talk of wives. 

Faust. No, my dear Mephistophilis, please get me 
a u ife, because I badly need a wife. 

Meph. Well, do you really want to have a wife ? 
Wait for a while till 1 return. 1 shall positively get you 
a wife. (Exit). 

Re-enter MEPHISTOPHILIS with a DEVIL, 
dressed like a noman with firen orks. 

M eph. Tell me, I austus, hnw you like your wife. 

Faust. A curse upon her. 

Meph. Any how Faustus, man lage is nothing but 
a conventional playing. If you have my love for me. 
better do not think of marriage. You can have any 
woman you like even if she is as faithful as Penelope 
(wife of Ulysses or as prudent as the Queen of Sheba, 
or as beautiful as Lucifer was before had fallen from 
heaven. Just take this book and read it ihoroughly. 

(G/m's books) 

It you lepeal these lines (expiessions) you will get 
wealth; if you draw this circle on the ground, you can 
produce whirl winds, cyclones, thunder and lightning; and 
if you utter this three times within yourself, most 
earnestly, soldiers will appear before you to carry out 
whatever you will command them to do. 

Faust, Thank you, Mephistophilis but 1 would 
like to have a book by means of which 1 could call up 
spirits whenever I liked. 

Meph. You will find it in this book (Ti/r/w to them, 

Fauht. Again, 1 would lik ■ to have a book in 
which I may find all the heaven’y bodies and also the 
secrets atout their movements and their influences. 

{Tpms to them. 

Faust. No, I would like to have one book more— 
the last book — in which T can find all the plants, herbs 
and trees and also their secret potencies. 

Meph. Here you can find them. 

Faust. O, you are wrong. 

Meph. Nonsense. Surely, 1 am not wrong. 

(Tiims to them. 
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SCENE II. IN FAUSTUS’ HOUSE. 

Enter FAUSTUS and MEPHISTOPHILIS. 

Faust. When I behold the heavens, then I repent 
And curse thee, wicked Mephistophilis, 

Because thou hast depriv’d me of those joys. 

Afeph. Why, Faustus, 

Thinkest thou heaven is such a glorious thing ? 

I tell thee, ’tis not half so fair as thou. 

Or any man thar breathes on earth. 

Faust. How prov’st thou that ? 

Afeph. ’Twas made for man, therefore is man more 
excellent. 

Faust. If it were made for man, ’twas made for me. 
I will renounce this magic, and repent. ^ 11 

Enter GOOD ANGEL and EVIL ANGEL. 

Good Ang. Faustus, repent; yet God will pity ihee. 
Evil Ang. Thfou art a spirit; God cannot pity thee. 
Faust. Who buzzeth in mine ears I am a spirit ? 

Be 1 a devil, yet God may pity me . 

Ay, God will pity me, if I repent. 

Evil. Ang. Ay, but Faustus never shall repent. 

J Exeunt Angels. 

Faus. My heart's so harden'd 1 cannot repent; 
Scarce can I name salvation faith, or heaven, 

But fearful echoes thunder in mine ears 20 

“Faustus, thou art damn’d !’’ Then sword, and knives. 
Poison, guns, halters, and envenom’d steel 
Are laid before me to despatch myself ; 

And not sweet pleasure conqure’d deep despair. 

Have not 1 made blind Homer sina to me 
Of Alexander’s love, and OEnone s deatn. r 
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Scene 21. In Faustus’ House. 

Enter Faustus and Mephistophilis. 

Faust. When 1 look at the sky or think of heaven, 

I feel guilty at heart and curse you, Mephistophilis, 
because you have robbed me of the blessings of heaven. 

Meph. Why, Faustus, should you think that 
heaven is such a beautiful thing ? I assure you that heaven, 
is not even as beautiful as you are, or as any other 
human being, that lives on eaith. 

Faust. How can you justify your statement ? 

Meph. Heaven was made for man, and hence, 
man must be better than heaven. 

Faust. If heaven were made for man, it must have 
been made for me also: and therefore, 1 will give up 
this black art (magic) and regret what I have dene 
(i. e. 1 have signed a contract with the Devil). 

Enter Good Angel a»</ Evil Angel. 

Good Ang. Faustus. regret your action, and God 
will have sympathy for you. 

Evil Ang. You have become a spirit now; and so 
God cannot help you any way. 

Faust. Who tells rnc that I am a spirit ? Even it 
I am a devil (th: most wicked creature), God will have 
sympathy for me. Yes, God will surely feel for me if I 
regret my action. 

Evil Ang. Yes, but Fau.sliis will never regret his 
action : {Exeunt Angels. 

Faust. My heart has become so hard or callous 
that 1 am incapable of regretting my action. 1 cannot 
even think of redemption or cannot have any faith in 
God or in heaven, because I seem to hear somebody 
uttering very loudly in my ears, “Faustus, you are 
condemened to hell.” Then i seem to see before my eyes 
such things as poison, gun, hanging rope and poisoned 
sword — all of which tempt me to kill myself. I would 
have killed myself long ago had not the temptations of 
sensual pleasure prevented me from such an actioni 
Have 1 not read in Homer’s poetry how Paris deserted his 
lady love Oenone (a nymph of Mt. Ida and how she died 
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. And hath not he. that built the walls of 
With ravishing sound of his melodious harp, 

Made music with mv Mcphistnphilis ? 30 

Wv shoulSTT die f thcn. or ba^elv de&nai r ? 
lam resolv’d: Faiistus shall ne’e^ r epent 
Come, Mephistophilis, let us dispute again. 

And argue of divine astrology. 

Tell me, are there many heavens above the moon ? 

Are all celestial bodies but one globe. 

As is the substance of this centric earth ? 

Meph. As are the elements, such are the spheres, 
Mutually folded in each other’s orb. 

And, Faustus, 40 

All jointly move upon one axletrec 
Whose tcjmininc is termed the world's wide pole 
Nor are the names of Saturn Mars or Jupiter 
Feign d but are erring stars. 

Faust, But, tell me have they all one motion, both 
situ et tempore ? 

Meph. All jointly move from east to west in twenty- 
four hours upon the poles of the world, but differ in their 
motion upon the poles ol the zodiac. 

taust. Tush. 50 

These slender trifles Wagner can decide : 

Hath Mophistophilis no greater skill ? 

Who knows not the double motion of the planets ? 

The first is finish'd in a natural day ; 

The second this ; as Saturn in thirty years, Jupiter in 
twelve ; Vais in four : the Sun, Venus, and Mercury 
in a year, the Moon in twenty-eight days. Thus, these 
are fieshmen’s suppositions. But, tell me, hath every 
sphere a dominion or intelligeniia 7 
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how Amphion by his music pulled the rocks to 
build up the dty of Thebes and how at the same time 
he played upon the musical instrument along with 
Mcphistophilis in hell. Why should then Faust us 
commit suicide or even be afraid of death ? I am 
determined not to regret my action at all. Come along, 
Mephistophilis, let us have some discussion about 
astronomy (science of heavenly bodies). Tell me if there 
are many heavenly bodies beyond the moon. Do all 
the heavenly bodies form one world just as the earth 
I.S the centre of many heavenly bodies ? 

Meph. All the heavenly bodies are just like the various 
elements of nature, all of which form concentric circles 
(i. e. one circle within another circle!. Faustus, all the 
heavenly bodies move upon one axis, and the farthest 
end of the axis is the Poles of the Zodiac, Saturn, Mars 
and Jupiter arc not fictitious things, but they are 
wandering stars or heavenly bodies, 

Fausl. But please tell me if all these heavenly 
bodies have one kind of motion only, regarding either 
the direction of their revolution or the time of their 
annual revolution. 

Meph, All the heavenly bodies rotate on theii axis 
from east to west in twentey four hour but they revolve 
in difl'crent ways upon the Poles of the Zodiac (i, e. they 
take different times by their revolutions). 

/V/j»T/. These ordinary things even Wagner 
(Haustus' assistant or servant) knows. But does not 
Mephistt philis knows anything better than these little 
bits of knowledge of astronomy ? Who docs not know 
the two kinds of motion of the heavenly bodies ; one 
kind of motion is upon the axis which takes twenty four 
hours ’, another kind of motion is the revolution round 
the earth, which takes in the case of Saturn thirty years, 
in the case of Jupiter twelve years , Mars takes four 
years, while the Sun, Venus and Mercury take one year 
each. The moon takes twenty eight days for its 
revolution once. Stop it ; these are but beginner’s tit-bits 
of knowledge of astronomy. But tell me if every heavenly 
body has its own guardian spirit. 
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Meph. Ay. 60 

Faust. How many heavens or spheres are there 7 

Meph. Nine; the seven planets, the firmament, and 
the empyreal heaven. 

Faust. Well, resolve me iii this question ; why has'e 
we not conjun«.tions, oppositions, aspects, eclipses, alt at 
one time, but in some years we have more, in some less ? 

Meph. Per inoequalem motum respectu totius. 

Faust. Well, I am answered. Tell me who made 
the world ? 

Meph. 1 will not. 70 

Faust. Sweet Mcphistophilts, tell me. 

Mtph. Move me not, for 1 will not tell thee. 

Faust. Villain, have not I bound thee to tell me 
anything ? 

Meph. Ay. that is not against our kingdom; but 
this is. Think thou on hell. Faustus, for thou art damned. 

Good .4ng. Think, Faustus, upon God that made the 
world. 

Meph. Remember this, [Exit. 

Fau.st. Ay ! go, accursed spirit, to ugly hell ! 

’Tis thou hast damn'd distressed Faustus' soul ! 

Is't not too late ? 80 

Re-enter GOOD ANGEL and EVIL ANGEL. 

Evil. Ang. Too late. 

Good Ang. Never too late, if Faustus can repent. 

Evil Ang. If thou repent, devils shall tear thee in 
pieces. 

Good Ang. Repent, and they shall never raze thy 
skin. [Exeunt Angels. 
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Meph. Yes. 

Faust. How many heavenly bodies are there 7 

Meph. There are nine, namely, seven planets, the 
sky, and the highest point or region in space. 

Faust. Well, answer me this question — why do not 
the heavenly bodies have at the same time all sorts of 
combinations, collisions, positions — benign or malign, 
eclipses, and many other forms and shapes? Wh^ in 
certain years we have many such combinations, collisions, 
eclipses etc, and why in other years a lesser number 
of such combinations and positions of the heavenly 
biidies 7 

Meph. Because of their unequal motion or 
revolution in relation to the whole system of the universe 

Faust. Well, I am satisfied; but tell me who has 
created this universe. 

Meph. I will not tell you. 

Faust. Dear Mephistophilis, please tell me. 

Meph. Du not urge me, because 1 will not tell you 

that, 

Faust. Knave, arc you not under the obligation of 
telling me everything, whatever I shall demnd? 

Meph. Yes, anything which is not against the laws 
ofhell; but this question of yours is against those laws 
Faustus, think of hell only because you are condemned 
to hell. 

Good Ang. Faustus, think of God who made this 
universe. 

Meph. Remember word. (Exit.) 

Faust. Go to miserable hell, you cursed spirit. It is 
you who have damned the soul of Faustus. Is it too late 
to repent and to get the pardon of God 7 

Re-enter Good Angel and Evil Angel. 

EvU Ang. Too late. 

Good Ang. It is never too late if Faustus can 
regreat his action. 

Evil Ang. If you regret your action, the devils 
will tear your body to pieces. 

Good Ang. Regreat your action, and you will see 
that the devils can never touch even your hair. 

(Exeunt Angels). 
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Fatist. Ah, Christ my Saviour, 

Seek to save distressed Faustus’ soul ! 

Enter LUCIFER, BELZEBUB WMEPHISTOPHILIS, 
Luc. Christ cannot save thy soul, for he is just : 
There’s none but 1 have interest in the same. 

Faust. O, who art thou that louk’st terrible ? 

Luc. I am Lucifer, 

And this is my companion-prince in Hell. 

Faust. O, Faustus, they are come to fetch thy soul 
Luc. We come to tell thee thou dost injure us; 
Thou falks't of Christ, contrary to thy promise ; 

Thou shouldst not think of God : think of the devil. 
Bek. And of his dam too. 

Faust. Nor will 1 henceforth : pardon me in this 
And Faustus vows never to look to heaven, 

Never to name God, or to pray to him, 

To burn his Scriptures, slay his ministers, 1C 

And make my spirits pull his chuichcs down : 

Luc. Do so, apd we will highly gratify thee. Fauslt 
wc arc come from hell to shew thee some pastime: s 
down, and ihou shalt sec all the Seven Deadly Sii 
appear in their proper shapcii. 

Inift. That sight will be as pleasing unto me. 

As Paiadise was to Adam, the first day 
Of his creation. 

Luc Talk not of Paradise nor creation; but mai 
this show : talk of the devil and nothing else — Con 
away ! 1 

Enter the SEVEN DEADLY SINS. 

Now, Faustus, examine them of their several names ai 
dispositions. 

Faust What art thou, the first 7 
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faust. Ah, Christ, my redeemer please try to save 
the soul of Faustus. 

Enter Lucifer, Belzebub and Mephistophilis. 

Imc. Christ cannot save your soul because he is 
fair. It is 1 alone can dispense with your soul. 

Faust. O, who are you that appear to be so 
frightful ? 

Luc. I am Lucifer, and this is my attendant spirit 
of hell. 

Faust. O Faustus ! They have come to snatch 
away your soul to Hell. 

Luc. We have come to tell you merely that you are 
doing injury to us because you are luiking of Christ 
against the condition.s of our contract. Yru must not 
think of God but think only of Devil. 

Blez. You should think also of the Devil’s wife. 

Faust. 1 will not think of God any more. Forgive 
me please. Faustus takes an oath that he will never 
think of heaven or talk of God or pray to Him; but he 
will burn all the sacred books of religion (i. e. of God), 
kill all the agents of God, and ask all my attendant 
spirits to destroy the places of worship of God. 

Imc. Do as you say, and we shall satisfy you in 
every possible way. Faustus, we have come from hell to 
show you some thing to recreate you. Just sit down, and 
you will see all the Seven Deadly Sins appearing in their 
flesh and blood foim. 

laust. That sight (of toe Seven Deadly Sins) will 
be as welcome to me as the sijht of Parauisc was welcome 
to Adam when he was first created. 

Luc. Do not talk of heaven or of its creatoi! but 
attend this show. Talk of the devil and nothing else. 
Come along and attend. 

Enter the Seven Deadly Sins. 

Now, Faustus, note the various names and also the 
characteristics of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

Faust. Who are you. the first of the Sins 7 
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Pride. 1 am Pride ; I disdain to have any parents. 

I am like Ovid’s flea; 1 can creep into every comer. 
Sometimes, like a perriwig, 1 sit upon a wench’s brow; or, 
like a fan of feathers, I kiss her lips. But, iie, what a 
scent is here? I’ll not speak anothT word except the 
ground were perfumed, and covered with cloth of arras. 

Faust. What ait thou, the second ? 121 

Covet. I am Covetousness, begotten of an old 
churl: and, might I have my wish, 1 would desire that 
this house and all the people in it were turned to gold, 
that 1 might lock you up in my good chest, O, my 
sweet gold ! 

Faust. What are thou, the tbiid ? 

Wrath. 1 am Wrath: I had neither father nor mother: 

1 leap out of a lion’s mouth when I was scarce half-an* 
hour old; and ever since T have run up and down the 
world with this case of rapier, wounding myself when T 
had nobody to figlit withal I was bom in hell; and 
look to It, flir vome of you shall be my father. 133 

haust. What are thou, the fourth? 

Envy. I am Envy, begotten of a chimney-sweeper 
and an oyster-wife. 1 cannot read, and therefore wish all 
books were burnt. lam lean with seeing others eat. 
O, that theic would come a famine through all the world 
that all might die, and 1 live alone ! Then thou shouldst 
see how fat 1 would be. But must thou sit, and I stand? 
come dowi , with a vengeance ! 141 

Faust. Away; envious rascal ! — What art thou, the 

fifth? 
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Pride My name i& Piide. 1 hate to have any 
oiigin (parents). I am jnst like the insect which is 
named as Ovid's flea and which can get into any comer 
without being noticed. Sometimes like a lock of false 
hair 1 stick to the brow of a woman, or like a bunch of 
feathers 1 touch her lips veiy gently. But, shame, what a 
foul smell is here ’? I will not utter a single syllable 
unless and until the place is sweetly perfumed, and also 
furnished with tapestry. 

Faust. Who are you, the second of the Sins ? 

Covet. I am Greed (Covetousness), My father was 
on old rustic. If 1 were permitted to have things as 1 
desire, 1 would w'ish that this house and all the inmates 
of it were tinned into gold so that 1 could lock them up 
in my iron safe. O. my darling gold ’ 

/’i.Ms/. Who are you. the third of the Sins ? 

Hrath. 1 am Angei (Wiath). I am born of no 
parents I came out of a lion’s mouth and when 1 was 
hardly half an hour old, and since then; I have been 
going up and down all over the world trying to stab 
evciybody with this dagger but succeeding to wound 
nobody except myself. I came from hell and will go back 
to hell w'lth some of you who will get angry. 

Faust. Who aie you the fourth of the sins ? 

Envy. 1 am Jealousy (En* y^, and my father was a 
chimny-sweeper, while my mother was a fisher-woman. 
1 cannot read, and that is why, I wish to burn all the 
books in the world. I whither when I find others well- 
fed; and 1 wish that a scarcity of food come over the 
whole woi Id so that all people should die but 1 alone 
should remain alive. It is only then you could find me 
quite fleshy and strong. Why should you keep sitting 
when I am standing ? Better be i umed along with me. 

Faust. Get away, mean Jealousy, Who are you, 
the fifth of the sins ? 
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Chit. Who, I, Sir ? I am Glutton}. My pjicnts 
are all dead, and the devil a penny they have left me , 
but a bare pension, and that is thirty meals a day and 
tv.n bevers. —a small trifle to suffice natuic. U, f come of 
a royal parentage ' my grandfather was a Gammon of 
Bacon, my grandmother a Hogsl ead of Clorct-wine, my 
eodfatheis were these, Pctei Pickle-hertmg and Martin 
Maiticmas-bcef ; O, but my godmother, she was a jolly 
gentlewoman and well-beloved in every good town and 
city ; her name was Mistress Margery March-beer. Now 
Fjiistus, thou hast hcaidall inv progenv will thou bid 
me to siippci “ 1 

Ji/uit No, I’ll see thee huiiged thou Hill e.it up all 
iny victuals. 

(till,. I lieu the devil choke thee ' 

hamt C hokc thyself glutlonv • -What »itth>u 
the sislh *' 

Sloth lam Motli I was begottei, on% sunny 
hank, wlicie I have lain ever since . and you have done 
nic gieai iniurv to bring me fiom thenLc let me be 
cairicd thilhei again by Gluttony and Lechery. T’ll not 
speak another woid for a king's lansom. 

tausl What aic voa Mistiess Minx the seventh 
.iiid last 

lifihei\ WMi«i, I sii ’the (list letlei ol my namt 
begins V, ith I 

I lit Away, to hell ? [Exeunt the Sim 

1 1 1 Now, i austiis how dost thou like this ? 171 

fauit, O. this feeds my soul ' 

Lw Tut, I ausius, in hell is all niannci of delight, 

laust. U, might I see hell, and retuin again 
How happy weic I then ' 

Lui. Thou shaft; will send for thee at midnight. 
In meantime take this book peruse it thoioughly 
And thou shalt turn thyself into waut shape thou wilt: 
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Glut. Do you wunt to know my name ? I am 
Gluttony (undue fondness for eating and drinking). Both 
of my patents are dead, and they have left me very little 
money with wiiich I can hardly have thirty meals and 
ten drinks, which are not at all sufficient for existence. 
O, my parents wrerc of royal blood. My father was a leg 
or thigh of poik (pig flesh), and my mother was a barrel 
ofclaret-wine. My grandfather was a Herring flesh and 
also dried meat, while my erandmother was a cheerful 
woman, who used to be loved in all good towns and cities. 
Her name was the beer which is brewed in the month of 
March. Now. Faiistiis, sou base heaid about my genea- 
logy (lamily relati.'ns). Will you permit me to have niy 
dinner. 

Faust. No 1 shall see that you arc hanged, becauiic 
vJiherwise sou v ill coioumc all my food and drink. 

Glut. Then let the dcsil stifle your breath. 

Faust. Stifle your owm b'cnth Gluttony. Who are 
yon, the sixth of the Sins ? 

Sloth. 1 am La/incs> i,Sloth). I was born on a sun- 
shiny bank wheic 1 have been lying ever since my birth- 
and you have done me the greatest injury by taking me 
away from tb.af place. Let me be conveyed back to the 
same place by Gliinony and Lust (Lechery). I will not 
waste even a single syllable even to get a king released 
from his bond.ice. 

Fuum. Who arc yon, naughty girl, the seventh and 
the last of the Sins? 

Lechery. Do you want to know my name ? My 
name begins with the letter L. 

Luc. Get back to hell, all of you. {Exeunt the Sins). 

Luc. Well Faustus, how did you like this show ? 

Faust. O, this show pleases me greatly. 

Imc. Well, Faustus, in hell you will have plenty 
of such pleasant shows. 

Faust. 1 wish, I could visit hell and come back to 
the world again. How happy I would have felt then ! 

Luc. You will visit hell. I shall call you at mid-night. 
In the meanwhile, read this book thoroughly, and you 
will learn how to change your shape any way you like. 
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Fau^t. Great thanks, mighty Lucifer I 
This will 1 keep as chary as my life. 

Luc. Farewell, Paustus, and think on the devil. 
Faust. Farewell, great I ucifer. 

{Exi'unt Luctfer and Belzebuh. 

C’ome, Me.'histopI ilis. (Exeunt. 


ACT III. 

Enter Choi us 

Cho. f.earned Faustus. 
lo know the secrets of aslrouom>, 

Ciravcn in the book of Jove's high fiimament 
Did mount hinisclf to scale Olympus' top 
Being seated in a '.haiiot burning bright. 

Drawn by the strength of yoky dragons' iiccks. 

(He views the clouds, planets, and the stats, 

The Tropic. Zones, and quaitcis of the sky. 

Ftom the blight circle of the horned moon 

Fven to the heights of Primum Mobile . 10 

And whirling round with this circumlcrence. 

Within the concave compass of the Pole. 

Fiom East to West his dragons swiftly glide 
And in eight days diu bring him home avain. 

Not long he stayed within his quiet house 
lo lest his bones afler his weary toil. 

But nev exploits do hale him out again 

And mounted then upt ii a dragon’s back 

That with his wings did part the subtle air.i 

He now is gone to prove cosmogiaphy 20 

[That measuici coasts and kingdoms of the earth :1 

And, as I guess, will hist arrive at Rome, 

To see the Pope and manner of his court. 

And take some part of holy Peter's feast. 

That to this day is highly solemniz’d. [Exit. 
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Faust. Thank you very much, most powerful 
Lucifer. I shall keep this book as carefully as i would 
preserve my life. 

Luc. Good bye, Faustus. Think always of the 

devil. 

Faust. Goodbye, mighty Lucifer, 

(Exeunt Lucifer and Behehuh.) 
C'ome along. Mephisiophilis. {Exeunt) 


ACT 111. 


Fmcr Choru.s. 

Cho, Learned Faustus, in order to know the secrets 
ofthe heavenly bodies which are inscribed in the high 
sky, the kingdom of Jove, climbed over the top of Mount 
Olympus, being carried in a chariot of dames and being 
pulled by the powerful dragons. He (Faustus) sees the 
clouQs. the planets, and the stars, the various corners of 
the firmament — the Tropic, the Zones, and other quarters, 
extending from the bright circle of the crescent moon to 
the tops" of the heavenly body known ,ts the Primum 
Mobile: and thus moving round at a great speed from 
East to West encircling the Poles that in eight days he 
returned to his original pUce (H.>me on earth). He did 
not stay at home for long to enj yy rest or to relieve the 
fatigue of his great wanderings, but soon afterwards, he 
went out again for new adventures riding a dragon that 
flew through the air with its wings. He has now gone to 
study the various heavenly bodies that surround the lands 
and seas of the earth. As 1 understand, he will first 
visit Rome in order to meet the Pope and see how the 
Pope holds his conference. He will also attend St. Peter’s 
feast (held on 29th June), which is celebrated even now-a- 
days. (Exff) 
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SCENE 1. In Rome. 

Entei Fdustus and Mcphistophilis 
Faust, Having now my good McphiSic pi ihs 
PasVd with delight the stately town ofTiiei, 

Enviion’d round with airy mountain-top« 

With walls of flint, and decp*enticnchcd lakes 
Not to be won by any conquering Prince 
>roin Pans next, coasting the icalni of Fiance 
We saw the rivei Maine fall into Rhine 
Whose banks aie set with groves of fiuitfnl vines 
Then up to Naples rich Campania 
Whose buildings fair and goigeous to the esc 1(1 

The streets slraiglit forth and pav d with finest buck 
Quarter the town in foui equivalents * 
fliere saw vtc teamed Maio s golden tomb 
the way he cut, an I nglish mile in Icnelh 
Through a rock i f stone m one ni"ht s sp ite 
I lom thence to Venice Padua and the test 
In one of which a sumptuous temple stands 
That thieats the staiswith hci aspiiin^ top 
Thus hithcito hath Faustus spent his tinn 
But tell me now wh it resting place is this ' 

Hast thou as eist I command 
( ondiicted me within the walls oi Rome ’ 

Meph Faustus T have and bociu,c we will not 
be unprovided I have taken up hn Molincss pii'v 
chamber foi out use 

laust, I hope his Holiness wib bid us \^clcomc 
Meph Jut tis no mattci man well be In Id 
his good cheer 

And now my Faustus that thou mayst peiceivc 
What Rome containcth to delight thee with 
Know that this city stands upon seven hills. 

That underprop the groundwork oi the same 
Just through the midst tuns flowing Tiber's stream 
With winding banks that cut it in two parts 
Over the which four stately bridges lean 
That make safe passage to each part of Rome 
Upon the bndge, call’d Ponte Angelo, 
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Scene 1. Jn Rome. 
t,nter Faustus and Mepbislophilis. 

Faust. My good friend Mephislopbilis, we passed 
with great pleasure the majestic town of tbc Treves 
(Trie'), wbicb was surrounded by very bigb mountains 
that served as walls of very haid rock, encircled by deep 
lakes and which, as such, was insincible to any aggressive 
ruler. Next from Pari<« and going round the whole of 
France, we saw how the river Maine mingled with the 
Rhine river, the banks of which were studded with bowers 
of vine trees (creeper). Then we went to Naples and the 
plain surrounding Rome, where we saw lae beautiful 
majestic buildings and ihc streets, W'hich were perfect l> 
straight W'hich were metalled with fini'st bricks, and 
which cut the city of Rome into four equal sections. 
Theie wc saw the golden tomb of Viigil, who is said to 
ha\c made in one night the tunnel through tlie rocks 
extending o\ei an English mile, Fioni there we Msited 
Venice, Padua and other cities in one of which places 
a beautiful temple was situated with its steeple (pointed 
top) kissing the sky. This is how f'austus had spent iiis 
time. But tell me now what place is this where wc want 
to take rest for some time ? Have you taken me into the 
city of Rome as 1 had asked you to do sometime ago ? 

Afeph. Faustus; 1 have done just as you wanted me 
to do: and besides. I have arranged for our resting place 
and also for our food and drink in the pnvate room of 
the Pope 

Faust, 1 hope, the Pope will welcome our presence. 

Meph. Nonsense, It docs "lot matter whether the 
Pope welcomes us or not. >Ve shall lake liberties 
with him Now, Faustus, you may sec for yourself what 
things in the city of Rome arc really woith-seeing. You 
should know that the city of Rome is situated on seven 
hills that serve as its support. Exactly through the heart 
of the city (of Rome) the river Tiber flows and divides the 
city into two parts, and over this river, stand four majes- 
tic bridges, which help the safe c< uiduct of the passengers 
from one part ot the city to the other. Upon the bridge 
is erected a castle called Ponte Angelo, which is very 
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Erected is a castle passing strong, 

Within whose walls such store of ordnance arc, 

And double cannons fram’d of carved brass. 

As match the days within one complete year ; 

Besides the gates, and high pyramids. 

Which Julius Caesar brought from Africa. 

Faust. Now, by the kingdoms of infernal iu!e. 

Of Styx, of Acheron, and the lieiy lake 
Of ever-burning Phicgcthon, I swear 
That I do long to see the monuments 
And situation ofbiight-splendent Rome; 

Come, therefore, let’s away. 

Meph. Nay, Faustus. stay : I know \uu'd fam sec 
the Pope. 

And take some part of baly Peter s feast, 50 

Where thou shalt sec a troop of bald pate fiiars. 

Whose summum honum is in belly-cheer. 

Faust. Well, I’m content to compass them some sport. 
And by their folly make us metiimenl. 

Then charm me, that I may be invisible 
To do what I please, 

Unseen of any whilst 1 slay in Rome. 

{MephhMophilis diarim him. 
Meph. So, Faustus, now 

Do what thou wilt, thou shalt not be discein'd 50 

Sound a Sonnet. Enter the POPE and the CARDINAL OF 
LORRAINE to the haiupict, with FRIARS atteudin).’. 
Pope. My Lord of Lorraine, wilFt please you draw 
near ? 

Faust. Fall to, and the devil choke you. an >nii spare 
Pope. How now ! who’s that which spake ? I li.irs, 
look about. 

First Friar. Here's nobody, if it likes your Holiness. 
Pope. My lord; here is a dainty dish was sent me 
from the Bishop of Milan. 

Faust I thank you, sir, [Snatches the dish. 

Pope How now ! who’s that which snatched the 
meat from me ? will no man look ?— My lord, this dish 
was sent me from the Cardinal of Florence. 
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strongly built and within which suflicient aims and amu- 
nition are stored to hst for atleast one year. They aiu 
cannons with double bores and made oi brass, there are 
also some pieces of the gates and the Egyptian pyramids 
which were brought by Julius Caesar fioni Afnca. 

Faust. Now, in ihename of Hell or the kingdom 
of Lucifer wliich consists of the nveis such as Sty.\, the 
Acheron, Phlegethon, which i< always full of liquid fire. 

I assure you that I want to see the magnificent buildings 
of the majestic city of Rome. Therefore, come along let 
us go away from here. 

Meph. No 1 jusiiis. wait . I know that you would 
like to meet the Pope and also attend St. Pctci’s feast 
where you will see a bod) of bald-headed me nk.s wlio.se 
highest dim in life i lo .:at and dunk 

Faust. Well. I am piepaicd to provide them with 
a little bit of fun so th,n their stupidity may be cxpo,sid 
and we may be able to tnjoy the Inns at their ixpiiise. 
So, please cxcicise s 'me n.agic spell upon me so that I may 
remain invisible to cvervbi dy and also do whatevei 1 like so 
long 1 stay in the city of Rome. ( hfcphisH>philn charms him). 

Meph. So. Faustus, do whatever you like ; m’body 
shall be able lo '•ce you. 

Sound a Sonnet Hutri the Pope and the Cardinal of 
Loriaine the hinquet, with Fisars attending. 

Pope. My lord, Caidinal of Lorniinc, will you please 
come ncaicr ? 

Faust. Start cat. g, the devil will stifle your throat 
if you do not st.irt eating. 

Pope W iiat s the matter ? Who did speak out ? 
Monks, just h.svc a scaicli. 

First Friar. Thue is no body here, I may teP your 
Holiness. 

Pope My lord, this tasteful dish was sent to me by 
the Bishop of Milan 

Faust. I thank you for that. {Snatches the dish. 

Pope. What’s the matter ? Who did snatch away 
the meat dish from me ? Will s ufcbody find out who 
snatched away the dish ? My lord, this dish was sent 
to me by the Cardinal of Florence. 
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I'lUi't. Yon say true ; Vll ha’t, [Snatches the dish. 
P-ipi . What, again !— My loid, I’ll drink to your 
Griuc 70 

F.iust. I’ll pledge your Grace. [Snatches the cup. 
C. of Lor. My lord, it may be some ghost, newly 

crept out of Purgatory, come to beg a pardon of your 
Holiness. 

Pope. It may be so — Friars, prepare a dirge to lay 
the fury of his ghost— Once again, my lord, fall to. 

( The Pope crosses himself. 
Faust. What, are you crossing of yourself? 

Well, use that trick no more. I would advise you, 

I The Pope crosses himself again. 
Well, there's the scc<-nd time. Aware the third . 

I give you fair warning KO 

[ The Pope crosses himself again, and Faustus Itits him a 
ho\ of the ear. and they all run awar. 

Come on. Mephisiophilis . what shall we do ? 

.\feph. Nay. I know* not : we shall be cursed with 
bell. book, and candle. 

Faust. How ! bell, book, and candle. — candle, book 
and bell,- 

Forward and backward, to curse Faustu.s to hell ! 

Anon you shall hear a hog grunt a calf bleat, and an ass 

bray. 

Because it is Saint Peter’s holiday. 

Re-enetr all the FRIARS to sing the Dirge. 

First Friar. Come, brethren, let's about our business 
with good devotion. [They sing. 

Cursed be he that stole away his Holiness' meat from the 

table 1 


maledicat Dominus ! 
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Faust. You arc spwaking tue truih; I will have the 
dish. {Snatches the dish. 

Pope. What, a^.ain the di&h has been snatched 
away. My lord. I will dunk the hcallli of your H diness. 

Faust 1 will drink the healih >our H dincvs. 

{Snatches the cup, 

C. of Lor, Jt may be some ghost which has come 
out of its grave in order to beg the foigivencss of your 
Holiness. 

Pope. It is quite likely. Friars, sing a funeral song 
in order to soften the ill-temper of the ghost— Once more, 
my lord, let start eating. (The Pope cfnsses himself. 

Faust. What, are you really putting the sign of a 
Cl OSS ? Well, I w'ain you not to play that trick again 
(i. c. crossing). (The Pope croK^cs himself again. 

You ha\c played the trick for the second time : hut 
if you play the same trick foi the third lime.you will have 
to pay the penalty 

{ rhe Pope crosses himself again, ami Faustus hits him a 
hoy on the ear, and thev all run awav) 

( omc along, Mephislophilis. What shall wc do 
now here ? 

Meph, No, I do not know , but I know that wc 
shall I c cursed (excommunicated) by ringing the bell, by 
readi ig tin- Bible, and by putting out some of the 
caudle^ 

Fiiim. Whdl is e significance ot cursing Faustus 
by the bell, the Bible and the candle either begining 
with ringing the bell or by putting out the candles? Soon 
wc shall hear a Friar grunting lil e a pig, another Friar 
bleating like a calf, another »>iar braying like an ass, 
because it is St. Peters day (or the day of St. Peter’s 

feast). _ . , 

Re-enter all the Friars to smg the Dirge. 

First Friar. Come along, brethren, let us sing the 
dirge in right earnest. (They sing. 

Let him be excommunicaU d who stole away the 
Cardinal's meat dish from the dinner table. May the 
Lord curse him. 
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Cursed he he that struck his Holiness a blow on the face I 
malcdical Dominus ! 

Cursed be he that took Friar Sandelo a blow on the patel 
maledicat Dominus ! 

Cursed be he that disturheth our holy diige ! maledicat 
Dominus ! 

Cursed he he that took away his Holiness' n ine\ maledicat 
Dominus * 

Et omnes Sancti ! Amen ! 

I Mephistophilis and Faustus heat the Friars, and fling 
fire-works among them ; and so exeunt. 

ACT IV 
Fntei Clioriis. 

CAo.Whcn Faustus had with pleasure ta’en (he view 
Of rarest things, and royal courts of kings. 

He stay'd his course, and so relumed home, 

Where sucti as bear his absence but with grid, 

1 mean his friends and ncar'st companions, 

Did graliihite his safety with kind words. 

And in their confcrepcc of what befell, 

Touching his journey through the world and air. 

They put forth questions of astrolog). 

Which Fauslus answer’d with such learned skill 10 
As they admii'd and wonder’d at his wit. 

Now is his fame spread forth in every land. 

Amongst the test the Emperor is one. 

Carolus the Fifth, at whose palace now 
Faustus is feasted 'mongst his noblemen. 

What there he did, in trial of his art 
I leave untold . your eyes shall see (’t) perform’d, 

(Exit. 

Scene 1. AN INN 

Enter ROBIN, the Ostler, with a book in his hand. 
Robin. O, this is admirable I here I ha' stolen one 
of Doctor Faustus’ conjuring books, and, i’faith, I mean 
to search some circles for my own use. 
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Let him be excominuntcaled who hit the Cardinal 
on the face. May the Lord curse him. 

May he be excommunicated who ever struck Friar 
Sandelo on the head. 

May he be excommunicated wlio is disturbing us 
in singing our sacred fund al song. May the Lord curse 
him. 

May he be excommunicated who stole away the 
Cardinal's wine. May the I ord cuise him. May all 
the saints cuise him Amen (Let it be so). 

Mephistophilis and Faiistus beat the Frairs^ and fling 

fireworks among them ; and so exeunt, 

ACT IV 
Enter Chorus. 

Cho. When Faustus hud Msiicd the courts of the 
kings and had '‘cen the most wondeiful things, he slopped 
his journey and went back home where his friends and 
relatives hci-n pining to sec him with sonowful and 
anxious hearts . and natuially when he returned home 
and related his iidvcnl 111 cs to them they expressed their 
pride and joy at the acquistum of knowledge about the 
heavenly bodies and about the vaiious countries and 
their peoples. Faustus answered eveiy question on 
astrology so successfully that his fame sptead far and wide, 
all ovei the world, niuch so that King Charles the 
fifth once imited him to dinner along with the noblemen 
befoie whom he performed sf me of his magical feats, 
which I (Marlowe) do not propose to relate because I 
want that you should see the pcifonnanccs wiih your 
own eyes. {Exit 

SCENE I. An Inn. 

Entet Robin, the Ostler, with a book in his hand. 

Robin. O, this is a wonderful b.'»ok. I have taken 
away one of the books of macic belonging to Dr. Faustus 
without his knowledge and pci mission ; and I am sure, 
I can find out certain symbols from the book which may 
help me in performing certain magical feats. 
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Enter Ralph, calling Robin 

Ralph. Robin, prithee, come dWdy theie’s a gentle 
man tames to have his horse, and would ha\e his 
thines rubbed and made clean he keep*' such a chafing 
with my mistic<s about it and she has sent me to 
look thee out , pi I thee, come away 

Rohm Keep out keep oui, or else vou are blown 
up, you aie dismembered Ralph keep out, for 1 am 
about a roaring piece of work 

Ralph Come, vhat dost thou with that same book‘d 
thou canst not itad 

Rohm Yes mv master md mistress shall find that I 
can read 

Ralph Wlij P(bip what book IS that '* 

R(hm What book* vb> the mo t iiiioleniisle book 
forcuniuiing that I'cr wa^ iiiteiited by any biim'.tone 
devil 


Rah h C.r t ill II <■ ii’* w li n ^ 20 

* I ^ 'Iv a ’i 

fi « ' < e 1 1 I It • \ I \ 

'll 1 It I 1 s 1 1 (ii nv I I iin« wv ik 

hfi/h ttui M. -.'el P iSi n sass tl a' s nothing 

Rohm liui Ralph and moie, R, Iph, if thou hast 
any mind to Nan Spit, out kitchen maid, thou shah have 
her 


Ralph O, brase, Robin ’ shall I have Nan Spit** On 
that condition 1 II feed thy devil with horse-bread as 
long as he lives, of free cost 29 

Robin No moic, sweet Ralph * let’s go and make 
clean our boots, which lie foul upon our hands, and then 
to our conjuring in the devil’s name. [Exeunt 
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Enttr Ralph and Robin. 

Ralph. Robin, please come away. There is a 
gentleman writing to take out his hor^e, and also to get 
his things cleaned and biushcd up. He is making such 
a low (noise) with my wife that she has urged me to find 
>ou out. So. please come awaj, 

Robin. Remain at a distance, 1 warn you because 
otheiwise you will be blown to bits. Don't come near 
me because I am engaged in a very dangerous sort of 
work (expcrimcnl) 

Ralph Come away. Whnt are you doing with 
that book when ym cannot icad any alphabet 7 

Robin. \ es, my master and mistress will come to 
know that, I can read all-right. 

Ralph. What do vou mean ? What is that book ? 

Robin. Do you want to know what book it i.s? Well 
It is one of the most dangeious books of magic ever made 
by an evil spirit of hell. 

Ralph. Can you perform any feat* of raaeic by it ? 

. Robin. 1 can easily perform all kinds iif magical 
feats with the help of this book. First, I can -tcure mui 
any amount of wine to drink from any tascra m Fri pi 
— that is one of the feats 1 can perform 

Rfl/pA. Our master ''atson says that to get dniiih 
with wine is no fact at ail. 

Rohm. That’s true. Ralph : but it can do more 
feats , for example, if you want to secure Nan Si>it, our 
kitchemmaid. you can hitve hei. 

Ralph, O, my wondeiful Robin, can I really secure 
Nan Spit ? If you can help me that way, 1 assure you 
that I shall feed your evil spirit free v'lth coarse bread as 
long as it lives. 

Robin. No more of this, foi the time being, my 
dear Ralph. Let us first go and clcan_ the boots which 
are lying dirty; and then wc shall think of magic and 
the devil. {Exeunt. 
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SCENE II. 

Enter ROBIN and RAIPH with a silver gablet. 

Robin, Conic, Ralph 1 did not 1 tell theie, we were for 
ever made by this Doctor Faustus’ book ? ecce, signum ! 
here’s a simple pui chase for r.orse*kcepers ; our hones 
shall cat no hay as long aN this lasts. 

Ralph. But, Robin, here comes the Vintner. 

Robin, Hush 1 1*11 gull him supernaturally. 

Enter Vintner. 

Drawer, I hope all is paid. Cod be with you ! — Come, 
Ralph. 

T'inr- Soft, sir. a wcid with you. I must yet have a 
goblet paid fr« ni \ou, cie >ou go 10 

Rohm I a goblet, Ralish. I a goblet - I acorn you ; 

and you are but a, & c. la goblet ! search me, 

Vtnt. f mean ‘o. sir, with your favour. 

• \ Searches Robin 

Rohm. How 'ay voii now ? 

Vini 1 must *ay somewhat to your fellow. — You, 

Ml ' 

Ralph. Me, sir ! me sir ! seaich your fill. [Vintner 
\canlies him.\ Now, sir, you may be a<:hamed to burden 
honest men with a matter of truth. 

Vint. Well, tone of you hath this goblet about you. 

RoWn. You lie, drawer, ’tis afore me Mfide] Sirrah 
you. I'll teach you to impeach honest men -.—stand by; 
— I’ll scour you for a goblet : — stand aside you had best, 
I charge you in the name of Bclzcbub. — Look to the 
goblet. Ralph [Aside to Ralphl. 

Vint. What mean you. sirrah ? 
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SCENE 11. 

Entcf Robin and Ralph vw7/i a iilwr goblet. 

Robin. Come along, Ralph. Didn’t 1 tell you 
that our fortune hits been made by the magic book of 
Dr. Faust us ? See the sign. Here is a sign by which 
one can easily secure the fodder for horses without paying 
anything (i. e. by stealing). Our horses shall never be 
in want ot fodder so long this sign is known to us. 

Ralph. Bui, Robin, look' the wine-seller is coming. 

Robin. Keep quite. 1 will make a fool of him 
most ouiragcously (with the help of magic). 

Enter Vintner. 

Wine-seller, 1 think, all your bills have been paid. 
G.iodbyc, come along Ralph. 

17/;/. Wait a bit. sir; I want to ^pcak to you. 
1 must realise my dues foi a goblet of wine before you go. 

Rohm. Ralph, 1 nevei owe him any goblet. 
1 hate you (Vinlnerl. and you but a, etc. Do you really 
mvMii to say, 1 <'wc you a goblet ? 1 hen search mo. 

Vint. 1 want to search you, sir, with your 
permission. {Searches Robin. 

Robin. Do you find anything with me ? 

Vint. I want to speak (search) your companion — 
you, sir (Ralph). 

Ralph. Do you mean me, sir ? Then search me 
as much as you like. 

(Vintner searches him). Now. sir, you should feel 
ashamed of di.strosting honest gentlemen. 

Vim. Well, one of you nii -t have got the goblet 
with you. 

Robin. You aie telling a lie. Vintner, the goblet is 
before me (Aside). You mean creature, I will punish 
you for accusing hone's! persons; stick to your position. 
1 will chastise you for a goblet ; stand alo(*f, 1 warn you. 

1 make a charge against you in the nan'c of Bclzebub 
(the first lieutenant of Satan)— 1 ike care of the goblet, 
Ralph (Aside to Ralph). 

Vint. What do you mean, fellow? 

Robin. You will see what 1 mean. {Reads from a book) 
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Rohm V\\ tell you what I mean. {Read^ftom a book | 
Sanctohuiorum Penphastuon — Nay, Tlf tickle you, Vin- 
tner — Look to the goblet, Ralph [Ande to Ralph\--^Reads\ 
Polypta^mos Behehorami ftatnanto pa€osUpho% tostu^ 
Mephistophihs, k r. 

Entef Mepliistnphilis, sets stfuiH at their hacks^ and then 
7 hex tun about exit 

f mr O, nomuu Donum I what meanest thon, Robin'^ 
thou h«isl no goblet 

Ralph Peciatum petiatonun HcreS thy goblet* 
good Vintner (6 ac r the ^ohUt to Vintner ^ho exits 
Robin hfiu ruordia pio nobn ' what shall Tdo Good 
devil, forgive me now, and 1 11 nt\er rob ihy library moie 
Re-^entti MEPHISTOPHJLIS 
Ueph Monarch of hell, under whose bjack sui\e> 
Grcdl polentatcs Jo Kneel with awful fear, 

(jpon whose altars thousand souls do lie, 

ftow am 1 «e\cJ wrththc^e villains’ Chaims'^ 40 

1 loni ( onstantrnopie am f hither come 

Only foi pleasure ot these damned slaves. 

Rohm How, from Conslantinople ^ you have had a 
great joiirnev, will >oii take sixpence in your pniscto 
pay lor votii supper, and be gone ’ 

\feph Well, villains for your piesumption, 1 trans- 
ibim tlicc into am ape and thee into a dog and si 
begone. {Exit 

Rohm How, into an apet that’s biave I’ll have fine 
spoit with the boys HI get nuts and apples enow 50 
Rafphr And I must be a dog 

Rohm. I’laith. my head will never be out of the 
pottage-pot \ Exeunt. 
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Sanctohulorum Perciphrasticon— no, T will puDi&hyou, 
Vintner, 1 akc care of the goblet, Ralph {Aside to Ralph)— 
(Reads) Polypragmos Belsehorams framanto pacostiphos 
tostu. McphtstophUis & c. 

Enter Mephistophilis, sets squibs at their haeks 
and then exit. They run about. 

Vint. O. sin of sins • what do you really mean. 
Ri'bin ? You have no goblet 

Ralph. Pity us. Here is your aoblet. good vintner. 

(Gives the goblet to Vintner who exit) 

Robin. Miser leordia pro nobis ! what can Ido? Good 
di\il, pardon me no" , and I wilt never steal any book 
from your library. 

Re-i liter Mcphhtopliilis. 

Mcpli. Mighty Lucifer, in your great empire of 
darkness, many poweful ruleis bow their head before you 
in fear and reverence, and al your feet thousands of souls 
lie prostrate. How 1 am annoyed by the charms of these 
wicked creatures (Robin aud Ralph)— how from distant 
Constantinople 1 had to come here in order to please the 
fancy of these cursed creatures (Robin and Ralph). 

Robin. Are you really coming from Constantinople ? 

Y ou have had a long journey. Will you accept six 
pence in your pocket to p-v for your supper, and depart ? 

Miph. Well, wicked creatures, for your imperti- 
nence I change you (Robin) into a monkey and you 
(Ralph) into a dog ; and so get awey. {Exit. 

Robin, How is it: 1 am going to be changed into 
a monkey. That's line : 1 will have good funs with the 
boys : I will also get enough of nuts and apples to eat. 

Ralph. And I must be changed into a dog. 

Robin. Surely, your head w iU never get out of 
the vessel containing a soup of meat of v'egetables. 

(Exeunt. 
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SCENE in. The Emperor’s Palace At Innsbruck. 

Enter EMPEROR, FAUSTUS, and a KNIGHT, Hir/i 
ATTENDANTS. 

Emp. Master Doctor Faustus, 1 have heard stiangc 
report of thy knowledge in the black art, how that none 
m my empire nor in the whole world can compare with 
thee, for the rare clTccts of magic : they say thou hast 
a familiar spiiii, by whom ihou canst accomplish what 
thou list. This, therefore is my request, that thou let 
me see some pioof of thy skill, that mine eyes maybe 
witnssses to confirm what mine cars have heard reported : 
and here I swear to thee, by the honour of mine imperial 
crown, that whatexer thou dost, thou shall be no ways 
prejudiced or endamaged . 1 1 

Knight. I'faith, he looks much like a conjuror. [Aside 

Faust. My gracious soxereign, though I must confess 
myself far inferior to the leixirt men have published, 
and nothing ansxx'erable to the honoui of your imperial 
majesty, yet, for that love and duty binds me Ihcieunto, 

1 am content to do wl al^ccvci your majesty shall com- 
mand me. 

Emp. Then, Doctor Faustus, maik what I shall say 
As I was sometimes solitary set 70 

Within my closet, sundry thoughts aiose 
About tlie hanoiir of mine ancestors. 

How they had xvon by prowess such cnplorls. 

Got such riches, subdu'd so many kingdoms. 

As we that do siiccccit, ot they that shall 
Hereafter possess our throne, shall 
(1 fcai met ne'er attain to that degree 
Of high renown and great author itv : 

Amongst which kings is Alexander the Great, 

Chtef spectacle of the world’s pre-eminence, 3(1 

The bright shining of xxhosc glorious acts. 

Lightens the world with his reflecting beams. 

As when 1 hear but motion made of him. 
it grieves my soul I never saw the man. 

If, therefore, thou, by cunning of thine art, 

Canst rai.se this man from hollow vaults below, 
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SCENE in. The E^tperor 's Palace ai Inn 5 brack . 
Enter Emperor, Fauslus, and a Knighr with AtlcndciUs, 

Emp, Master Doctor FaustusJt has come to m 3 ' 
cars in the form of strange reports that you possess so 
much knowledge of magic that none in the world can 
rival you in this pailicular branch. The Reports say 
that you have got an attendant spirit with whose help 
you can pcrfoim any impossible feat. I would, therefore, 
request you to make ^onic demonsf rations of your magical 
power so that I may be convinced of (he iiutb of the 
reports Ihaveheaid about your proliciency m magic. 

I assure you by viituc of my position as an Empcior 
that w'hatevcr feats you may be performing, y«m shall 
not be held responsible for any dama^^c or injury that 
niigh! proceed from your pcrfoimanccs. 

Knit^ht Surely, he looks much like a magician 

(Aside) 

hmst, M> great 1 mperor. although I must admit that 
m> powers m masic are no( at all in propoilion to 
the measure of the leportN that 30U mighl have heaid 
about them 3 Ct as 1 am duty-bound to obey your 
commands, 1 would like to dcmonstiate my magical 
powers 10 please your majesty in whatevei manner your 
majesty will command. 

Emp, Then Doctor Faustus. listen to my words. 
When once I was sitting a* ah oc in iny pjivate chamber, 
certain thoughts came to me— thoughts about my fore- 
fathers, how they had won gloj-y and honour by means 
of their courage and bravery, bow /icy seemed so much 
of wealth and also conquered so many conntnes, ard 
how neither we, who aie now occupying their position 
nor our successors who will step into our shoes, can claim 
the same glory and power which our ancestors used to 
command. Among those ancestors, Alexander the 
Great was one of the kings, who had attained the hiphest 
position of eminence and power, w’**! 'h no other ruler in 
the world had attained. I have iieard many lepoiLs 
about him, but unfortunately, I have never seen him 
with my eyes. If, therefore, by your power of magic you 
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Where lies entomb’d this famous conqueror. 

And bring with him his beauteous paramour. 

Both in their right shapes, gesture, and attire 

They us’d to wear during their time of life, 40 

Thou shalt both satisfy my just desire. 

And give me cause to praise thee whilst I live. 

Faust. My gracious lord, I am ready to accomplish 

your request, so far forth as by art and power of my 
spirit I am able to perform. 

Knight. ITaith, that's just nothing at all. [Asit/v. 

Faust. But. if like your Grace, it is not in my ability 
to present before your eyes the true substantial bodies 
of those two deceased princes, which long since aic con- 
sumed to dust. 50 

knight. Ay. many, Mastei Doctoi. novt there’s a 
sign of giacc in you. when you will confess the truth. 

! A.\Ule 

Fau&l. But such spirits as can lively icsemhlc Alexan- 
der and his paramour shall appear before your Grace, in 
that manner that they both lived in in. lliciV most floui is- 
hing estate ; which 1 doubt not shall sufficiently content 
your imperial majesty. 

Emp. Go to. Master DcKtor let me see them presently 

Knight. D.1 you hear. Master Doclr.r ? vou bring 
Alexander and his paramour before the 1 mpcroi ' 60 

Faust. How then, sir 7 

Knight, ri'aith. that’s as true as Diana turned me to 
a stag. 

Fau.st. No Sir but. when Actaeon died, he left the 
horns for you- Mephistoplnlis, begone. 

\E<it Mvphi.\tophiiis. 

Knight. Nay. an you go to conjuring. I’ll begone 

{Exit. 

Faust. I’ll meet with you anon for interrupting me 
so;— Here they are, my gracious lord. 
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can bring back that great departed soul from his tomb, 
where he is now lying, and also his noble wife, in their 
bodily form, in theii dress and manners which they used 
to put on while they were alive, you will not only fulhl 
one of the greatest longings of my heart but also 1 shall 
praise your wondeiful skill in magic all iny life. 

Faust My noble lord 1 am prepared to fultil your 
desire as far as the art of magic and my knowledge of 
magic would enable me to perform the feat. 

Knight. iSurely, that is as good as performing 
nothing. (Ai/del 

Faust. But, if your majesty would not mind, it 
does not lie in my power to bring back to your presence 
in their bodily forms those two departed souls whose 
bodies were long reduced to dust. 

knight. Yls, surely, M<)stcr magician, you sccni 
to be modest in your tone when you confess your inability 
to perform the deed. (A.\Ule 

Faust. But such souls as wril closely resemble 
Alexander and his wife will certainly appeal' before youi- 
majesty in the same manner and slate in which they 
used to live in all majesty and grandeur when they ucie 
alive on earth, and I am confident that they will 
siifliwicntly satisfy your desire or cuiiosily. 

Emp. Without any further delay, Master magician 
let me see those departed souls again. 

Knight. Do you listen to what his majesty says. 
Master magician ? You will have to bring Alexander 
and his wife back to 'Te ^before the hmperor). 

Faust What does it matter f 
Knight. Well, that would be as good as Diana 
convett.ng me into a deer. 

Faust No, sir that's noi the thing. When Actacon 
(the hunter) was turn to pieces by his own hounds, be 
left the horns for you (Actaeon was changed into a stag 
by Diana because he had seen her bathing naked)— 
Mephistophilis, get away from here. {E\it Mephistophilis). 

Ktr'ght No, if you go to perforin yoiir tricks of 
magic, I will also go away. (Exit) 

Faust. I will meet you soon again for di sturbing roe 
like that.'.Heie an Alexander and bis wife, my noble lord! 
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Re-enter Mcphistophilis, with Spirits in the shapes of 
ALEXANDER flwrf /iw PARAMOUR. 

Emp. Master Doctor, 1 heard this lady, while she 
lived, had a wart or mole in her neck : how shall 1 
know whether it be so or no ? 71 

Faust. Your highness may boldly go and sec. 

Emp. Sure these arc no spirits, but the true substantial 
bodies of tho.se two deceased princes. \Excun1 .Spirits. 

Faust. Wilt please your highness now to send tor tlic 
knight that was so pleasant with me here of late ? 

Emp. One of you call him forth, [hat Attcmknt. 

Re-enter the KNIGHT, with a pair of horns on his head. 
How now, sir knight ! Feel on thy head. 

Knight. Thou damned w I etch and execrable dog, 
Bred in the concave of some monstrous rock, , 80 

How dar'st thou thus abuse a gentleman ? 

Villain, I say, undo what thou hast done ! 

Faust. O. not fast, sit ! there’s no haste : but good, 
arc you remembered how vou crossed me in my ctui- 
fereiice with the Empcior ? I think I hs:\c met with 
you for it. 

Emp. Good Master Doctor, at iny entreats release 
him : he hath done penance sufficient. gg 

Faust. My graeiotis lord, not so muclt for the injury 
he offered me here in your pic.sence, jis to delight you 
with some mirth, hath Fau.s1us worthily requited this 
injurious knight , which being all desire, I am content 
to release him of his horns and, sir knight, hereafter 
speak well of scholars .—Mcphistophilis, transform him 
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Re-enter Mcphistophilis with spirits in the shapes of 
Alexander ami his Paramour. 

Emp. Master magician, I heard that while the 
^ife of Alcxandt.r was alive, she had some ^^arl or mole 
on her neck. Now I want to see if she has it or not (in 
order to see whether the present figure is really the wife 
of Alexander). 

Faust, Yuur majisly can go near the figure without 
any fear and examine it. 

Emp, Surely, these figures are not spirits but actual 
human beings i. e. Alexander the Great and his Paianiour. 

(Ewimt Spirits,) 

Faust, Will your majesty be kind enough to send 
for the Knight who was making a fun of me a few 
moments ago here ? 

Emp. Let one of the attendants call the Knight 
hero. (La// Attendant) 

Re-enter the Knight with a pair of horns on his head. 
What’s the matter. Sir Knight ? Just try to find out what 
you have got upon your head. 

Knight, How do you \enlurc to insult a gentleman 
vou cursed and conlempiibic ciralure, who must ha\e 
been born in some corner of an ugly and dirty lull. 
Knave. 1 command you to take olf the horns from my 
head. 

Faust. Not so soon, sir, there is no hurry about it. 
Do you remember how ^ou iiiterfred with me while [ 
was talkinc to the Fmperor I think, I have answered 
you properly for that. 

Emp, Good Master inagici n on my request please 
set him free, he has made sulVcicnl amend.' (or paid 
suflicient penalt>V 

Faust. My noble lord- it was not so much out of 
annoyance that 1 punished him with horns but it waS 
more to entertain you with the fun of putting hoins on 
his head that 1 performed this feat of magic. As the 
purpose has been served. 1 am pe'fectlv satisfied to lake 
off the horns from his head. Now. ‘ir Knight, in future 
bcha’T properly towards learned persons (like me). Mep- 
hist philis, change the Knight at once i. c. take off hh 
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straight. [Mephistophilis removes the horns.] Now, my 
good lord, having done my duty, 1 humbly take my leave. 

Emp. Farewell, Master Doctor : yet, ere you go 
except from me a bounteous reward. 98 

\Exeunt Emperor, Knight, and Attendants. 
SCENE IV. A GREEN. 

FAUSTUS and MEPHISTOPHILIS 

Faust. Now. Mephistophilis, the restless course 
That time doth run with calm and silent foot, 

Shortening my days and thread of vital life. 

Calls for the payment of my latest years ; 

Therefore, sweet Mephistophilis, let us 
Make haste to Werlcnberg. 

Ateph. What, will you go on horseback or on fool? 

hausl. Nay, till I’am past this fair and pleasaiil 
green. I'll walk on foot 

Enter a Horse-C'ourser. 

Hone-coursir. I h ive been all this day seeking 
one Master Fustian ; mass, see, where he is ! God save 
you. Muster Doctor ! 

Fauv. What, horse-courser ! you aie well met. 

Horse-i. Do you heai, sir? 1 have brought you 
forty dollars for your horse. 

Faust. I cannot sell him so. if thou likest him for 
fifty, take him. 

Horse-c. Alas, sir, i have no mote ! 1 pray you, 
speak for me. 

Meph. 1 pray you, let him have him ; he is an 
honest fellow, and he has a great charge, neither wife nor 
child. 
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horns) (Mephistophilis rem )ves the horns). Now, my 
dear Lord, I want to take leave of you as I have done 
my duty. 

Emp. Good bye, Master magician. But before you 
depart, you should get some good rewad from me. 

{Exeunt En^perur. Kntght and Attendants) 
SCENE IV. A Green 
Faust us and Mephistophilis. 

Faust Now. Mephistophilis, the busy course of my 
life, which has been running smoothly and quietly, is 
actually shortening my journey on earth: and also it is 
demanding from me to yield up my dues to lime (i. e. 
dicl. Thercfo.e. dear Mephistophilis. let us hurry up our 
way to back to Wertenberg. 

\fcph. Do you want to walk all the way or ride a 
horse to cos or the distance ? 

Faust. No I will goon foot on1> through this 
beautiful and pleasant green field. 

Inlet a Horsc-couiser. 

Hone-eourser. I base been, for the whole dav, 
looking for one Ma>ter Faustiis. By Christ, he is just 
here. May God grant you a long life. Master Doctor. 

Faust. What, are you the hoisc-dealer ? You have 
met me at the right moment. 

Hor.\e-eourser. Do you listen to me sir ? 1 want to 
pay forty doHais for your horse 

Faust. 1 c.innot sell n y horse so cheap. If you 
like the horse, pay fifty dollars and take him away. 

Hotse-courser. Alas, sir, 1 have not got a single 
dollar more with me. 1 would request you tMephis- 
tophilis) to plead my cause (for reducing the price of 
the horse). 

Meph. I would entreat you (Faustus) to let him 
have the horse at forty dollai. . He is a truthful person, 
he has a great responsibility without any wife or child 
(said ironically). 
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Faust. Well, come, give me your money {Horse- 
courser gives Faustvs the money ] : my boy will delivei him 
to you. But I must tcl! you one thing before you have him 
ride him not into the water, at any hand. 

Horse-c. Why, sir, will he n tt drink of all waters 7 

Faust. O, yes, he will drink of all waters ; but ride 
him not into the water : ride him over hedge or ditch, 
or where thou wilt, but not into the water. 29 

Horse-c. Well, sir. — Now I am a made man for 
e\er. I'll nut leave my horse for forty : if he had but the 
quality of hey-ding ding, hey-ding-ding. I'd make a brave 
living on him. Well, God b’wi'ye sir: your boy w ill deliver 
him me-but, hark you. sir : if my hoi sc be sick or ill at 
case, you II loll mo what it is ? 

Faust Away, you villain > what dost fhinl^l am a 
hoisc doctor? \E\it Hot ve-ioiiiser. 

Wh|i^rt tho u. Faus uis. but A I'tan condemn’d to die 7 
Thy fdtat time doth draw to final end , 

Despair doth diivc distrust into my thoughts : 

Confound these passions with a quiet sleep - 40 

Tush, Chiist did call the thief upon the Cross ; 

Then rest thee, Faust us. quiet in conceit. 

[S!i eps in his chair. 

Re-enter HORSF.-COURSER, all, wet, crying 
Horse-courser. Alas, alas, Doctor Faustian, quotha mass 
Dr. Lopus was never such a doctor ; has given me a 
purgation has purged me ol forty dollais. 1 shall never 
see them more. But yet, like an ass as 1 was, 1 would 
not be ruled by him, foi he bade me 1 should ride him 
into no water : now 1, thinking my horse had had some 
rare quality that he would not have had me know of. 1 
like a venturous youth, rid him into the deep pond at 
the town's end. I was no sooner in the middle of the 
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Faup Well then Id me have the money (Horse- 
coursei ghes Faust as the money); my boy will hand over 
the horse to you, [must warn you against one point, 
namely, that you must not ride the horse into the w'atcr 
at any time. 

llotsc'Courset. Why do you warn me like that ? 
Will not the hoise drink all kinds of water ? 

Faust, He will drink all kinds of water, but do 
not ride him into any kind of water , you can lidc him 
over hedge oi ditch but not in watei. 

Hotsc-tourscr. >\cll, sir : not I have earned my 
life’s fortune ; 1 will not part with my horse for forty 
dollais. Even if the horse were woith nothing bur a 
song. I would earn a decent income by his sei\ices. 'Well 
good bye. sir. Your boy will pass on the horse to me ; 
but listen to me, sir. if my hoise falls ill any way would 
you please tell me the cause of his illnesa ? 

Faust Ge* av^ay, you kna\c Do you think, I am 
a physicum ol hoiscs ? \L\it Uotse-ioiaset , 

\Mial jic you, iaustus, but a crealuic condemned 
to hell aftei death? I he hour of your end (death) is 
nearing. Ah'icnce of hope is c»caring suspic’on in my 
mind, bill let me dii\c on all these feelings by getting 
into a deep ^Iccp. ("I.iist also invited sleep while being 
ciuciilcd. Then, hausius, be pcacefu' in mind. 

{Sleeps iU his chair,) 

Re-enter TIoisc-c(»u:sir all ire/, ciymg 

florsc-ioitisci , What a nity DocUir Fauslus. In the 
name of C’hrisi c\cn Dr. Lopus v as never so good a 
doctor like Douoi r.'ustus he Ins lobbed me >f forty 
dollais. I shall never reeovci thi»se folly dollar’*. But 
I was a big fo >1 not to have listened to the warning of 
Dr. Faustus that I must never lidt the horse in water. 
I thought that the horse pn bably possessed some hidden 
quality which Dr. Faustus did not like to disclose to me, 
and that is why he waintJ nc against liding him in 
watci. Like an adv^enluroiis youth I rode the horse into 
the pond lying beyond the town’s end. The moment 
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pond, but my horse vanished away, and I sat upon a buttle 
of hay, never so near drowning in my life. But I’ll seek 
out my doctor and have my forty dollars again, or I'll 
make it the dearest horse ' — O. yonder is his snippet* 
snapper. — Do you hear ? you hey pass where’s your 
master ? 

Meph. Why, sir, «hat would you ? you cannot speak 
with him. 

Horse-c. But I will speak with him. 60 

Meph. Why. he’s fast asleep: come some other time. 

Horse-c. I’ll spcik with him now. or I’ll break his 
glass-windows about hi'’ cars. 

Meph. I tell thee, he has not slept these eight nights 

Horf-e c An he lu.\c not slept the^e eight weeks, I’ll 
speak with him. 

Miph. See, hi o , a'lcop 

Horse c Ay ihss is he—GoJ save ye, Mas'.i Doctor 
M ' n, cl- r. M.i'-'.r Doctor Fustian! foity dollars, 
fo *.> ii* .lais foi a bottle of hay ! 70 

Miph. Why thou scest he hears thee not. 

Jim sec Se-ho ! so-ho ho, ! [/fo/Zus in his ear] 
No. v\ ill you not wake ? I'll make you wake ere 1 go. 
I /’i///r rousnis hv the lig. and pulls it away | Alas, I am 
undone ' what shall 1 do ? 

Faust. O, my leg, my leg ! — Help, Mcphistophilis 1 
call the officers. — My leg, my leg I 

Meph. Come, villain, to the constable. 

Horse-c. O, Lord, sir, let me go, and I’ll give you 
forty dollars more : 80 

Meph. Where be they 7 
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I was in the middle of the pond, the hone melted away 
and I saw that I was seated upon a bottle of dry grass. 
1 was narrowly saved from drowning. But t must hunt 
nut my^ Doctor Faustus and aet back my forty dollars 
from him; and if he refuses to pay me back, I will give 
him the bitterest experience of life, (i. c. make him pay 
the heaviest for this horse). O, that way his meanlooking 
servant is visible. Do you listen to me, you juggler ? 
Where is master ? 

Meph Why, sir. what have you got to do with him? 
You cannot talk to him now. 

Morse-courser. But 1 will speak to him. 

Meph. He is now in deep sleep; better sec him some 
other time. 

Hone-courser. 1 must speak to him immediately; 
otherwise I will cicatc a hell of noise to wake him up. 

Meph. I tell you that he did not have any sleep 
during the last eight nights. 

Horse-courser. Facii if he had not slept for eight 
weeks still I will speak to him. 

Meph. Just sec where he is locked up in deep sleep. 

Horse-courser. Mes, he is hcie. God bless you, master 
doctor. You have pi\en me only a bottle ofhay in ex- 
change of forty dollars. 

Meph. Don’t you s^c that he cannot hear you? (i. c. 
he is fast asleep). 

Horse-courser. What, ho ! {Hollas in his ear). Whai. 
you will not get up from your shep? But 1 will wake you 
up before I leave this place {Pulls Faustus try the leg, and 
pulls it anoy). Alas, 1 am ruined ! What is to be done ? 

Faust. O. my leg has been pulled away ! O, my leg 1 
Mephistophilis, iiclp me. Call the police. My leg ! my leg. 

Meph. Come, knave, I will take you to the police. 

Horse-courser. OGod, sir. iivase spare me; Twill 
pay you forty dollars more. 

Meph. Where is your money ? 
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Horse-c. I have none about me • come to my ostry, 
and I’ll give them you. 

Meph. Begone quickly. \Horse-courser runs away 

Faust. What, is he gone? farfewell he 1 Faustus has his 
leg again, and the Horse-courser, I take it, a bottle of hay 
for his labour : ^ell, this trick shall cost him foity dollars 
more. 

Enter WAGNER 

How now, Wagner ! what’s the news with thee ? 89 

Wag. Sir. the Duke of Vanholt doth earnestly entreat 
your company. 

Faust. The Duke of Vanholt ! an honoutable gentle- 
man, to whom I must be no niggard of my cunning.— 
Come, Mephistophilis, let’s away to him. Exeunt. 

SCENE V. The Court of The Duke of Vanholt. 

. Enter the Duke of Vanholt, the Duchess and 
FAUSTUS. 

Duke. Belies e me. Master Doctoi, this «ncnimcnt 
hath much pleased me. 

Faust. My gracious lord. 1 am glad it contents you 
so well But it maybe, madam, you take no delight in 
this. 1 have hcaidvthat at times women do long for some 
dainties oi other ■ what is it, nuidam ? Tell me. and you 
shall ha\f it. 

Dm hiss. Thanks, good Master Doctor: and, for 1 
'■CL youi com Icons intent to ploasuic me, I will not hide 
fiom you the thing my heart dcsiics; and, were it now 
summei, as it is January and the dead time of the winter, 
1 would dcsiic no belicr meat than a dish of ripe giapes. 20 

Faun. Alas, madam, that's nothing 1— Mephistophilis, 
begone! [Exit Mephistophilis.] Were it a greater thing 
than this, so it would content you, you should have it. 
Re-enter Mephistophilis with grapes. 

Here they be, madam : wilt please you taste on them ? 

Duke Believe me , Master Doctor, this makes me 
wonder above the rest; that being, in the dead time of 
winter, and in the month of January, how you should 
come by these grapes. 21 
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Horse-courser. 1 have no money with me at this 
moment: but if you come along with me to my inn, I will 
pay you. 

Meph. Get away quickly. {Horse courser runs away) 

Faust. What, has he gone away ? Good bye to 
him. Faustus has got back his leg. I suppose, the 
Hone- courser has got a bottle of dry grass for all his 
money, and he will have to pay forty dollars more for 
pulling away my leg. 

Enter Wagner. 

How do you do. Wagner ? What news do you bring 7 

Wag. The Duke of Vanholt urgently wants your 
presence. 

Faust. What, the Duke of Vanholt wants me ? He 
is an eminent person. I must be veiy liberal in the 
demonstration of my skill in magic. Come along, Mephis- 
tophiiis, let us go to him. {Exeunt). 

SCENE V. The Court of the Duke o/ Vanholt. 

Entet the Duke oj Vanholt, the Duchess and Faustus. 

Duke. To speak the truth. Master Doctor, these 
funs of yours have entertained me a good deal. 

Faust. My noble lord, 1 am glad to bear that my 
funs have entertained you. But, madam, I am afraid 
you are not interested in these funs. However. 1 have 
beard that women generally want to eat some delicious 
thing or other. What would you like to have, madam ? 
Tell me, and you will have it. 

Duchess Thank ytni, good Master Doctor. As I 
imd you eager to please uie, 1 will not hesitate to dis- 
close to you what my heart really desires to have. If 
this time were summer, and not winter. T would like to 
have a plate of ripe grapes. 

Faust. It is very easy to secure what you wunt.^ 
Mephistnphilis, go and bring the thing. {Exit Me/diistophllis 
Had you desir^ to have a much rarer thing, I could 
have secuied it for you 

Re-enter Mephistophilis with grapes 

Here they are, madam; will you ple^e taste them 7 

Duke, Really, Master Doci as it is the month 
of January and the coldest winter, 1 wonder how you 
could secure the grapes. 
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Faust, ff it like >uur Grace, the year is divided into 
two tildes o\er the whole world, that when it is here 
winter with us, in the contrary ciiclc it is summer with 
them, as in India, Saba, and farther countries in the 
cast: and by means ol a swift spirit that 1 h<i\e. I had 
them brought hither as you sec. How do you like them, 
madam ? Be they good ? 

Diuhiss. Believe me master Doctor, they be the besi 
grapes that e'er I tested in my life before. 30 

J oust. I am glad they content ‘ you so, madam. 

Duke. ( ome, madam, let us in, vvhercyou must well 
reward this learned man for the great kindness he hath 
shewed to you. 

Duchess. And so I will, my lord; and. whilst I live 
rest beholding for this courtesy. 

Famt. I humbly thank your Grace. 

Duke. Come. Master Doctor, follow us, and receive 
your reward, \E\i’iinl 

ACT V 

SCFNF I, A Boom In Faustiis' HcBisc 
Enter WAGNER 

H </je ; I think my master means to die shortly 
1 or he hath given to me all his goods : 

And yet, tnethinks, il that |his| death weie iieiii. 
lie would not banquet, and carouse and .swill 
Amongst the students, as even now he doth. 

Who aie at supper with such bclly-chcer 
A-- Wagner nc’ci beheld in all his life. 

Sec. wheie they come ' belike the feast is ended, l/'v//. 

Enter Faust us with two or three Scholars, anJ 
MI.HHIS10PH1L1S. 

First Si hoi. Master DimMoi Faustus, since our conference 
about fair ladies, which was the beautifiilcst in all the 
world, we have deteimined with ourselve> that Helen of 
Greece was the admiiablest lady that ever lived ; there- 
fore, Master Doctor, if you will do us that favour, as to 
let us sec that peerless dame of Greece, whom all the 
world admires for majesty, we should think ourselves 
much beholding unto you. 
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Faustus. Just to answer your question, my lord, 
I should tell you that (he year is divided into two oarts 
all o\cr the woildsothat when it is winter here, it is 
Slimmer in the fai distant countries of the cast like India, 
Sheba and others. With the help of a very fast 
lunning messenger I have brought these grapes here, 
Mow do you like them, madam? Are they really good ? 

Duchess. 1 am speaking the truth. Master Doctor: 
they arc the best grapes that I have ever tasted in my 
lite. 

Ftmst I am glad to hear, mndarn, that >oii have 
liked them. 

Duke. Come, madam, let us po home and reward 
this learned gcnthnian. who has obliged >(iu so much. 

Duchew. Yes, I will, m\ lotd, I shall remain grate- 
ful to him f"»r this entertainment as long as I shall live. 

Faust, lhank you verv much, madam. 

Duke. Come. Ma^ici Donor, along with us to 
len ivo v our reward. {Exeunt) 

AC T V 

Scene I. 4 Room in FausUts* flon^c. 

Entei Wagner. 

Waf^. 1 think, my master expects to die soon, 
because he has handed over to me ail his belongings. 
And yet believe that if ho were to die soon, he would 
not have indulged in much of feasting and drinking 
a-» he IS diung now wiui his students, who aie eating and 
dunking so n^icli as Wagner had never «een them doing 
ever in his life. Look, how they aie coming out: the 
dinnei inusl be over. (Exit.) 

Lntcr Ttiuslus »r///7 /no or three Scliolars. and 

Mcphislophilis. 

Fit St Scitol. Mast Cl Doctor Faiisliis, when we 
discussed about tlie beaiiiiful women we came to 
conclusion that Helen of Gicecc was ihe most beautiful 
woman in the world. So. Meder Docloi, we would feci 
grateful to you if you could show us that matchless 
beauty of Greece, whom the whole world admires. 
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Faust. Gentlemen, 

For that I know your friendship is unfeign’d. 

And Faustus’s custom is not to deny 

The just request of those that wish him well, 20 

You shall behold that peerless dame of Greece, 

No otherways for immp and majesty 
Than when Sir Paris cross’d thr seas with her. 

And brought the spoils to rich Dardania. 

Be silent, then, for danger is in words. 

f Music sounds, and Helen passeth over the stage. 

Sec. School. Too simple is my wit to tell her praise. 
Whom all the world admires for majesty. 

Third Schol. No marvel though the angry Giecks 
pursu’d 

With ten years’ war the rape of such a queen. 

Whose heavenly beauty passeth all compare. SO 

First Schol. Since we have seen the pride of Nature’s 
works. 

And only paragon of excellence. 

Let os depart; and for this glorious deed 
Happy and blest be Faustus evermore. 

Fau.U. Gentlemen, farewell : the same T wish to you. 

\ Exeunt Scholars. 

Enter an OLD MAN 

Old Man. Ah, Doctor Faustus, tnat 1 might prevail 
To guide thy steps unto the way of life. 

By which sweet path thou mayst attain the goal 

That shall conduct thee to celestial rest 1 

Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it with tears, 40 

Tears falling from repentant heaviness 

Of thy most vile and loathsome filthiness, 

The stench whereof corrupts the inward soul 
With such flagitious crimes of I’.einout sin 
As no commiseration may expel. 

But mer^, Faustus of thy Saviour sweet, 

Whose blood alone must wash away thy guilt. 
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Fausl. Gentlemen, 1 know that you are speaking 
out very frankly to me ; and as it is my habit not to 
disoblige any body whoever is a friend to him. you will 
surely see that matchless paragon of beauty of Greece in 
the same majesty and glory of form when Paris took her 
away to Troy across the seas. Please keep quiet because 
the slightest noise destroys magic. 

(Music suunds and Helen passeth over the stage). 

Sec. Schol. My intelligence (power of expression) 
fails to describe the beauty of the woman whom the 
whole world admires. 

Third Schol. It is not at all surprising that the 
Greeks should have waged war for ten years against Troy 
on account of the elopement of this celebrated beauty 
with whom no other beautiful woman in the world can 
compare. 

First Schol. As we have seen the most beautiful 
woman in the world, who is the very perfection of 
Nature’s creation, we should feel satisfied and go away; 
and for this great show may Dr. Faustus be blessed 
forever. 

Faust. Gentlemen, goodbye, 1 wish you the same 
blessings as you have wished me. (Exeunt Scholars.) 

Enter an Ole* Man. 

Old Man. Ah, Doctor Faustus. 1 wish, T could 
persuade you to follow the way of life which would lead 
you to heaven. Open your heart, make it pleed,and 
mingle the blood with your tears of repentance on account 
of the most hateful and foulest crimes which you have 
committed, and the foul smell t^hich has polluted your 
soul so much that there cannot be any chance of redemp- 
tion ; but then, Faustus, the blood of Christ can wash 
away your crimes. 
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Faust Whcic art tliou, 1 austus > wtcuh whit 
hast thou done ^ 

Damn d art thou, F austus, damn'd dcspaii and di«. ' 

Hell calls foi light and with a roaring sotci. SO 

Says, 1 austus tome thine hot i is almo>t ,oni<. ’ 

And I-austus now will come to uo thee iighi 

\Mcphisiophitis hnn u tUwpn j 
Old Man Ah slay Good 1 austu<>, stay thy despci itc 
slabs * 

I tcc an angel ho\eis o ti thv head 
And with a sial lull ol pueious graee 
Offcis to poui the same into thv soul 
Then tall Pot metes and avoid despan 

laust Ah mv sweet fiitnd J (eel 
111, wolds to lomlo't ni\ di^tiessid sou! 

I I ivc me awhile lu poiuUt on ni\ ms (>0 

Old Man I go wee I 1 tusliis but witl> I14 t\\ eheci 
1 eaiing the lum oi thy luii eles> soul 

luust Aeeiii sod 1 austus where is m ei ev no w 
J do ieiH>iU. dJUiL\gl I do di sp . i u- 
TTcTT sliives with jtiaet loijeoiiq^uest in myjtusittt 
What '^ITilT 1 do to si un the snaies^j dt a 1 h > 

Mtpli Tl ('U tiailoi F au t<is 1 aiiest thy soul 
I Of disubedieiiee Iti mv sovcrcian loid 
Revolt en I II in pne^ meal teai tin l'e‘h 

J atist Swiei Mephistophiln entieal tin loitl /O 
lo paidoH mv tiniiist piesuniplion 
Anti with my bloeid igain I will eoniiiin 
My formci vow I nude to lueilci 

Ahph Do It then qtiiekly with tinleigne'd heart 
Lest gieatci danger do attend thy drift 
Iau\t Torment sweet tiiend that base and etooked age, 
That durst dissuade me fiom thy Lucifei 
With gieatcst torments that our hell afFoids 

Meph Hts taith is gicat 1 eannot touch his soul 
But what 1 may afflict his body with bO 

I will attempt, which is but little worth. 
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/"mia/. Where do you sUind no>A, I athtus ? 
Misciablc cicature. what c^mc^ or .sins ha\c you 
eoniniittcd ?You arc cursed, Fuus(us. you are cursed. 
Lo^c all liopc and die. The Devil claims your soul, 
and speaks oul in a loud voice, “hauslus, come; your 
end IS lU’il near-” And f austus will now conic lo you 
to fulfil the bond (he has signed). 

{^MephistopbUh jcwi bini a ilagjacr,) 

Old Man, Wail, t»ood I'ansliis, don’t slab >oiirsclf ! 

1 see a holy spirit lining gently o\ci your head, and is 
jcady with a bowl ol forgixcness lo pour into your heait. 
So, ask forgiveness and lose no hope. 

Faust, Ah. iny dear friend, your words arc so 
much consoling to mv woiiiulcd heart Let me alone for 
a while to think ol my sins. 

Old Man, ! am giunp awav deai Kaiistus, but I 
am taking leave ofyonwiiha sorrowful heart because 
I am afraid, your de. paired soul is beyond icdemption 
(I. c- cannot be saved). (Exit, 

Faust, Damned Laiislu'- whc»c is the chance of 
forgiveness for you? lam realiv repentant and Vcl 1 
have no liope of mor**y. The Devil is trying sua'cssfiiily 
to influence my heart. How can 1 manage to escape 
liom the temptation of the Devil ? 

Meph, Yon tieacheious cicdliire, Faustiis, 1 am 
putting youi soul in bondage on account ofyour dis- 
loyalty to my master, Lucifer. If yon defy, I will tcai 
youi body lo pieces 

Faust. Gciillc Mcphistophilis, please request your 
master lo forgive me for my unfair disloyalty, and 1 
assuie}oii llial I am prepared lo slienglhen fiirlhci w'ilh 
my blood the sacred contract that I made with Lucifer. 

Meph, Do it then immediately vvith all youi 
sincerity, otherwise a greater disaster can ovcitake you. 

Faust, Dear fiicnd, just torture that mean and 
crippled Old Man, who ventured lo tempt me away from 
your master, Lucifer — torture him as much as all the 
torturing instruments of hell can do. 

Meph, His fOId Mar’s) lailh (in God) is un- 
.shaken; and therefore, 1 cannot do any harm to his 
soul; but 1 will try to torture his body as far as 1 am 
capable of doing so, which is, of course, not much. 
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Faustipae thing good servant, let me crave of thee 
To glu t the longing ot my heart s desire — 

That 1 mf^t have unto my pardmQ.ii£. 
lintt heavenly Helen which I saw of late, 

Whose sweet embracings may extinguish clean 
'f^ose Iboughfs that do dissuade me irom my vow, 

And keep ininc oath I made to Lucifer. 

Meph Faustus this or what else thou shaltdesiie. 
Shall be perform d in twinkling of an eye. 90 

Re-enter HbLEN. 

Faust Wds this the face that {launch d a thousand 
shlpit. And burnt" ihe'topless towers of IliumU — 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss— 

[Aiu/r het ] 

Her lips suck loilh my soul where it flies 
Come, Helen, come, gi\e me my soul again* 
here will 1 dwell. Tor heajven is in these lijrs. 

And all IS dross that is~hot Helena 

1 wiTTFcTans and for love of the'e 

Instead of Troy, shall Wertenbcig be sacked 

And I will combat with weak Menclaiis 100 

And wear thy colours on my plumed ciest 

Yea 1 will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss 
Qi t hou art fairei than_thc evening gu 
Clad in rtic beaut y of a thous and stais 
Brl j piter art th ou ^an nami ng fu niter 
W^en he appearwl to_faaplessSemel e 
CT o y e Jbvely tEaOBe mon'ar cTi oT the skv 
(n svanton ^ethus^'s azur’d axins^ 

And' no^But t|Ku sfi alt be my paramour ’ {Lxeunt ) 

SCENE II IN FAUSTUS’ HOUSE 
Enter the OLD MAN 

Old Man. Accursed Faustus, miserable man 
That from thy soul exdud’st the grace of heaven, 

And fly st the throne of his tribunal seat * 
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Faust. One thii'^g, my obedient ftiend, I want from 
you in order to feed the yearning of my heart, and it is 
that I may have the privilege of enjoying as my wife 
that prettiest woman on earth whom I saw recently so 
that her waim embraces may make me forget the 
thoughts which help to weaken my resolve to ^ loyal 
to Lucifer. 

AfrpA. Fausitis, this or whatever other desire you 
may have shall be fulfilled in a moment. 

Re-enter Helen. 

Faust. Was this the face for which a thousand ships 
waged a war and reduced to ashes to the tal1e<>t and most 
magnificent buildings of Troy? Sweet Helen, bless me 
for ever with a kiss. {Kisses her.) 

Her lips drew out my very soul ; see how my soul 
is dying to heaven. Come. Helen, come and put my 
soul again into my body (i e. make me alive). 1 want 
to hang on your lips fur ever because paradise lies in 
these lips, because everything, whatever docs not belong 
to Helen, is rotten. 1 want to be Paris, and for the sake 
of my love for you, let Wertenberg. instead of Troy, be 
reduced to ashes. 1 am prcpaied to fight a duel with 
Menelaus who is weaker than myself and 1 shall wear 
the laurels of victory over my head. I will wound 
Achilles in the heel where alone he can be wounded, and 
Then I shall come to Helen for a kiss. O Helen, you 
arc much brighter than the sky of the evening which is 
studded with countless stars, you arc far more shining 
than fiery Jupiter when he ajrpeared before Semele in 
his all fiery grandeur only to consume her to ashe:, ; you 
are far more beautiful than Apollo, who is the brightest 
heavenly body in space : and nobody else but you Helen 
shall be my wife. 

SCENE II. In Faustus' House. 

Enter the Old Man. 

Old Man. Miserble Faustus, unfortunate creature, 
because from your soul the mercy of heaven is withdrawn 
mid the throne of God is remov^ to a great distance. 
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Enter DEVILS 

Satan begins to sift me with his pride 
As in this furnace God shall try my faith, 

Mv faith, vile hell, shall triumph over dice. 

Ambitious fiends, see how the heavens to scorn ; 

At youi repulse, imd laugh your stale scorn ! 
lienee, hell ! for hence 1 tly unto my God. 

I Exeunt — on one side Bevih, on the other Old Man. 
SCENE 111. THE SAME. 

Enter FAUSTUS, with SCHOLARS. 

Faust. Ah, gentlemen ! 

/•/rrr Schol. What ails Faustiis ? 

Fau.\t. Ah. my sweet chamber-fellow had I li\cd with 
thee, then had I lived still ! but now I die eternally. 

Look, comes he not ? comes he not ? 

Sec. Schol. What means baiistus ? 

Third Schol Belike he is grown into some sickness 
by being over-solitary. 

iitu .^chol. If It be so, we’ll have physicians to 
cure him— Tis but a surlcit; ncvci fear, man. 

Fau^t. A suifcit of deadly sin. that hath damned both 
body and soul. 

Sec. Schol. Yet, Fauslus, look up to heaven, remember 
God's mercies aic infinite 

Faust. But Faustus' offence can ne’er be pardoned : 
the serpent that tempted Eve may be saved, but not 
Faustus. Ah, gentlemen, bear me with patience, and 
tremble not at my speeches! Though my heart pants 
and quivers to remember that 1 have been a student 
here these thirty years. O, would I had never seen 
Wertenberg, never read book ! and what wpi^ersl 
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Enter Devils. 

Suinn is trying to test the strength or my nerves 
by torturing my body most cruelly, and God is also, on 
the other hand, testing my faith in Him. But strong 
faith in God will survive all physical tortures. The 
Devil and all his evil spirits should see that the angels 
in heaven rejoice at the defeat of the evil spirits and hate 
their arrogance and impettincncc in trying to oveipower 
me ; but my soul defying all the tortures of hell is 
lising victorious to heaven or to God. 

(Eyeunt-on the one side Devils, on the other. Old Man.) 

SCENfi 111. The same. 
fii/er Faust us t/W Scholars. 

haust. Alas, gentlemen ! 

Fiist Schol. What is troubling you, I'austus ? 

haiist Alas, my dear room-mate, if I had not left 
yonr companionship, 1 would not have suffered so much 
tn life. 1 am >*ufrering the lorturcs of hell constantly. 
See, IS he not coming ? 

Sec. S( hoi What does Faust us mean ? 

Third schol. Probably, he has developed some kind 
of illness due to his loneliness. 

first Schol. If it is so, we shall cun.sull .some 
physicians in order to cure him of his illness — it is only 
n kind of illness due to over-eating and drinking; do not 
he afraid of anything .-Isc (i. e thcic iy no danger to his 
life.) 

Faust. It IS due to too much of crimes and sins 
w'hieh have ruined my body and soul. 

Sec Schol. Yes, Faust u>, pray to God, because 
God's powei of forgiveness is unlimited. 

Faust. Bui Faustus' crimes and sins can never be 
forgiven. Even the serpent (Satan) that tempted Eve 
with the forbidden fruit (fruit of knowledge) can be 
forgiven, but not Faustus. Alas, gentlemen, listen 
patiently to my words but do not shudder at my 
confessions. Although my heart rejoices at the thought 
that I had been a student here for thirty years yet I wish 
]had never visited Wertenberg, and never read any 
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have done, all Germany can witness, yea, all the world; 
for which Faustus hath lost both Germany and the 
world, yea, heaven itself, heaven, the scat of God, the 
throne of the blessed, the kingdom of joy; and must 
remain in hell for ever,— ah, oell, for ever! Sweet 
friends, what shall become of Faustus, being in hell for 
ever ? 28 

Third Schol. Yet, Faustus, call on God. 29 

Faust. On God, whom Faustus hath abjured! on God 
whom Faustus hath blasphemed ! Ah, my God, 1 would 
weep ! but the evil draws in my tears. Gush forth 
blood, instead of tears ! yea. life and soul ! O, he stays 
my tongue ! I would lift up my hands; but see, they 
hold them, they hold them ! 

AIL Who, Faustus ? 

Faust. Lucifer and Mephistophilis. Ah, gentlemen. 
I gave them my soul for my cunning ! 

All. God forbid ! 39 

Faust. God forbade it indeed; but Faustus hath done 
it : for vain pleasure of twenty-four years hath Faustus 
lost eternal joy and felicity. 1 write them a bill with 
mine own blood : the date is expired, the time will come, 
and he will fetch me. 

First Schol. Why did not Faustus tell us of this before, 
that divines might have prayed for thee ? 

Faust. Oft have 1 thought to have done so; but the 
devil threatened to tear me in pieces, if 1 named God, 
to fetch both body and soul, if 1 once gave ear to divinity : 
and now ’tis too late. Gentlemen, away, lest you perish 

with me. 

Sec. Schol. O, what shall we do to save Faustus ? 
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book. 1 have achieved many wonderful things at which 
not only Germany but the whole world may wonder; 
but then, by all hi& achievements Faustus has lost 
Germany, the world, nay, heaven which is the dwelling'* 
place of God, the kingdom of joy and the blessed souls. 
Faustus shall have to rot in hell for ever. My dear 
friends, what will happen to Faustus when he shall have 
to rot in hell for ever? 

Third Schol Yet Faustus, pray to God. 

Faust, Pray to God whom Faustus has renounced ? 
Pray to God whom Faustus has outraged (insulted)? Ah, 
my God, 1 would like to shed tears, but the devil is drying 
up all my tears. Let blood come out instead of tears — 
let my very life and soul come out. But the devil with- 
holds my tongue (does not allow me to utter prayers). 
1 would like to raise my hands (in prayer), but see 
how the devils (evil spirits) pull down my hands. 

AIL Who holds them Faustus? 

Faust. Lucifer and Mephistophilis. Alas, gentle- 
men, I gave away ray soul to them for mastering magic. 

All. May God forbid (every one from magic)! 

Faust. God forbade, me too; but then, FaUNtus has 
cultivated magic (against God's forbidding). For the sake 
of idle and empty pleasures for twenty four years, Faustus 
sacrificed permanent happiness and eternal blessings of 
God. I signed them (Lucifer and Mephistophilis) a 
contract with my blood, the date of maturity of the 
contract is over (i. e. attained), the time is approaching 
rshen the devil will come to snatch me away to hell. 

First Schol. Why did not Faustus inform us of all 
this so that the priests could pray to God on his behalf 
and get God’s forgiveness for him^ ? 

Faust. Often I thought of doing that; but the devils 
threatened to tear my body to pieces if 1 tried to utter the 
name of God; thev threatened to snatch away my body 
and soul to hell immediately, if for a moment 1 tried to 
listen to the advice of God in me. Now, it is too late. 
Gentlemen, please get away from my presence because 
you also may be ruined along with me. 

Sec. Schol. O, what should we do in order to save 
Faustus ? 
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Faust. Talk noi >f me, but save yourselves, and depart. 

Third Sehol. God will strengthen me; I will slay 
with Faustus. 

First Sehol. Tempt not God. sWeet fiicnd; but let us 
into the next room, and there pray for him. 

Faust. Ay, Pi ay foi me pray for me; and what noise 
soever ye hear, come not unto me, for nothing can rescue 
me. 60 

See. Sehol. Pray thou, and we will pi ay that God 
may have mercy upon thee. 

Faust. Gentlemen, farewell: ifl live till morning, 
1*11 visit you: if not, Faustus is gone to hell. 

All, Faustus, larewell. 

|£vmi/ Seholars — The ehek strikes eleven. 

Faust. Ah. l-austus. 

Now hast thou but one bare houi to ]i\c, 

And then ihou must be damn'd perpetually ! 

Stand still, you cvci -moving spheres of heaven. 

That time may cease, and ffuanight never come: 70 

iTuir Naiure s eve, psc. nse Tgai n, and make 
Perpetual day. or lefthis houi be but 


y 

1 stiikc, 

liie ilevil will come, and Faustus must be damn'd. 

O . I II le ap up to my God — ^yh q pull s me down J — 
See. see wlieie CTirisl's bTood streams DTJh'e fTrlnanient * 
One drop would save my soul, half a drop; ah, my 
CR'rist 1— 


A year, a month, a week, a natural day . 

Th u Faiistus ni.iv repenl anO siiie his souU 
O len te. lente iimite. noefs equi^ ”^ O 
Tiie s ais move still, time tuns, the clock wil 


Ah, r end not mv naming of Christ J 

Vet will T call on him : XT, spare me, Euciler ! 


Where is it now?'’tis gone : and see, where God 
Stretcheth out liis arm , and b end^ nis ireful E ronfc 1 
x^piinfning !in>t hiitc^ come. comc . and fall on m^ 
And hideme from the heavy wrath of God I 


No, no ! 
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Faust, Don't worry about me; but try to save 
yourselves and get away from my presence. 

Third SchoL God will lend me a courage; 1 will 
stay with Faustus ? 

First Schoi, Do not try to test God, my good friend; 
but let us remain in the adjacent room and’ pray to God 
for him (Fausius). 

Faust, Yes, pi ay for me. but do not come near me 
whatever noise you may hear because no power on earth 
can save me. 

Sec, Schoi, You better pray to God, and we shall 
also pray to Him for forgiving you. 

Faust. Gentlemen, goodbye ! If I am alive till 
morning, 1 shall meet you again: and if nrl, take it that 
Faustus has been snatched away to hell. 

All. Faustus, goodbye ! [Exeunt Scholars -The 
clock strikes eleven.) 

Faust. Alas, Fausius, no^ you have to live hardly 
for one hour, and then, you will be condemned to hell for 
ever. Become perfectly motionless, you constantly moving 
heavenly bodies so that time may stop and the midnight 
may never ariive. O Sun, the beautiful eye of Nature, 
lise and make the day permanent; or let this hour be 
lengthened into a year, a month, or even a normal day 
(i. c. twelve houis), so that Faustus may have the chance 
of repenting and ^'>viivi his soul fiom damnation. O, 
slowly, slowly run, ye steeds of Night ! But the stars aic 
still moving, time is still passing, the clock will strike 
(twelve), the devil will arrive and Faustus must be con- 
demned to hell. O, I lly to God ! Who pulls me down 7 
Sec how the blood of Jesuh Christ is flowing in the sky. 
One drop of that blood would save my soul— even half a 
drop would do; O my Christ ! Ah do not tear my heart 
for ultering the name of Christ; still I shall utter his name, 
O do^’not take me away, Lucifer ! But where is he now ? 
He is gone. See how God holds out his hand and frowns 
at me ! Mountains and hills, fail upon me and conceal me 
from the anger of God ! No, not Then I will stiaight away 
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Then will I headlong run into the earth; 

Earth, gape I O, no, it will not harbour me 1 

You stars thdt reian*d at mv nativity . 90 

Whose influenw hath allott^ death and hell. 

Now draw UD Faust us. like a foaev mist. 
fato the entrails of vou Tifiourine clouds. 

That, when vou vomit forth into , the air. 

Mv limbs mav issucTrom vour mouths, 

Soi that sou l may but ascend to ’h eaven' 

(The clock strikes the half-hour. 

Ah, half the hour is past I ’twill all be past anon. 

OGod, 

If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul, 

Yet for Christ’s sake, whose blood hath ransom’d me 100 
Impose some end to my incessant pain. 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 

A hundred thousand, and at last be sav’d ! 

O, no end is limited to damned souls 1 
' Why wert thou n ot a creature wanting soul ? 

Or why is this~immort al that tTioii hast ?.* 

Ah, Pythagori^ metempsychosis7 were that true. 

This soul should fly from me, and I be chang’d 
IJnto some brutish beast ! all beasts are happy. 

For, when they die, 110 

Their souls are sium dissolv’d in elements; 

But m ine must liye_siil| in to he plagu’d in hell. 

Curs’d be the parents that engender’d me 1 
No, Faustus curse th>self curse Lucifer 
That hath depriv’d thee of the joys of heaven. 

{The clock strikes tweleve. 

O, it strikes, it strikes ! Now, body, turn to air. 

Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell I 

[Thunder and Ughnlng 

O soul, be chang’d into little water drops, 

And fall into the ocean, ne’er found I 
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plunge into the bosom of the earth. Earth open 
wide* O, no, she will not shelter me. You 
.stars, that ruled over my birth and assigned 
death and hell, pull up Faustus like a dark mass of vapour 
into the very centre of the pregnant clouds so that 
when you will give out into the air, the limbs of my body 
may come out with the rains or the flashes of li^tning. 
ard my soul may fly away to heaven. 

{The clock strikes the half hour.) 

Ah, half the hour is over, the whole hour will pass 
away soon. O God, if you will not forgive me yet for the 
sake of the blood of Christ that was spilt for my redemp- 
tion, please put some limit to my eternal damnation : let 
Faustus rot in hell for a thousand years, or even for a 
hundred thousand years, but afterwards, let his soul be 
saved from hell. Is there no limit to the damnation of 
souls? Or why should the soul be immortal ? Ah, how 
I wish that the theory of Pythagoras (transmigration of 
the soul) were true so that my soul could fly away from 
my body and enter the body of some beast, because all 
beasts are happy, because when the beasts die, their souls 
ate immediately scattered and mingled vith the elements 
of Nature. But my soul all continue to live and shall be 
continually tortured in hell. May my parents who brought 
me to this world, be cuiscd * No, Faustus, curse yourself. 
Cline Lucifer, who has robbed you of the blessings of God, 

{The clock strikes twelve.) 

O, the clock strikes twelve, it strikes twelve! Now my 
body, change into air, otherwise Lucifer will carry you 
soon to hell. 

{Thunder and Lightning.) 

O, my soul, change yourself into water drops and melt 
into the ocean so that you can never be discovered I 
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Enter Devik 

My God, my Ood, look not so fierce on me ! 

Adders and serpents^ let me breathe a while t 
Ugly hell, gape not I come not, Lucifer I 
111 bum my books !— Ah, Mel»histophilis 1 

[Exeura Devils with foustus} 

Enter Chorus. 

Chnr. Cut is the branch that might have grown full 
straiaht . 

And burned is Apollo's laurel-bough. 

That sometime grew within this learned man ^ 

Faustus IS eone ; regard his hellish fall. 

Who.se fiendul fortune m m- ^hort t he wise. 

Only to wonder at unl a wful things , 

Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 130 
To prnctise more than heavenly power permits . 
lerminat Iforu diem; terminal auitoi opus. 
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£>irer-DeviIs 

My God, tny God, do not look so fearfttl to me! 
Vipers and seipents, let me live Tor a moment. Ugly hell, 
do not open wide! Lucifer, do not come near me ! 
1 will bum all my books of magic— Ah, Mephistophilis. 

(Exeunt Devlis and Faustus.) 

Enter Chorus. 

Char. Chopped is the tree untimely which might have 
grown to its full height; and consumed lo ashes is the 
genius of Faustus (i. e. Marlowe who died young and tra- 
gically). Faustus IS dead. Mark his miserable end. His 
evil power should warn the prudent against the practice 
of any unlawful branch of knowledge beyond its limit, 
which is not permissible by God. (E)dt. 

The hour ends the day, the author ends his work. 




DOCTOR FAUSTHS 
Diflicult Word-notes 
CHORDS 


Lines 1—28. 

Fields Battlefield of Thrasymene. Lake 

Thrasymenc is close to Perugia in Central Italy. It was 
her e Hannibal defeate d the R oman Army in the Second 
Punic War, which wa'sl^'ght in B. C; JT?, A/orv— The 
God of war of the Romans. Mole -- met or encountered 
in the battlefield. This word (mate) has been unneces- 
sarily confused by other editors, to mean 'allied* or 
‘defeated'. 

Caithagmians" i. c. Greeks. Sporting — indulging. 
Dalliance— play of love. A’/ate— government. Overturned — 
overthrown, iudacums blod ard adventurous acts. 

The pomp of proud audacious deeds — the glory of bold 
and adventurous acts. A/mjc— goddnessof poetry. VauM— 
drsplay. The only verse- grand p« etry. The jorm of 
taustus' fortunes— the krrid oi Lauslus' destiny. Patient 
judgements- cool-headed understanding i. e. judgement 
without any prejudice. Appeal our /r/emr/ - request our 
appreciation. 

Base of stock— \. c. low-born or belong to a low family. 
R/forfcj— Rhodes or Roda forms a part of the Duchy 
of Saxe Allenburgc. In the i'austhuch', Rhodes is 
mentioned as the birth-place of Taustus. Of riper years — 
in advanced years; when grown up. Wertenberg— The 
real name is Wittenberg, which is a famous German 
University town. 

Whereas— wheic. A//Wff»e/»— relatives Brought hm 
up — reared him or looked after him._ Prq/!tr,t— attains ' 
proficient^. Divinity — Theology or the science of religion. 
The fruitfulplot ofscholarism—i, e. the most useful or pro. 
Stable branch or field of scholarship. Graced— awarded. 
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Doctor's name — i. e. doctorate or the degree of Ph. D, or 
D. Sc. Excelling a//— surpaf>sing all scholars. Whose sweet 
delight dilates — whose pleasure is to argue. Heavenly 
matters (^theology — Theology is the science of religion 
which again deals with the conception of God, his relation 
with the universe and man. 

Swoln with cunning — grown proud with skill and 
proficiency. Self conceit — i. c. vanity (not pride). His 
Mvicn wings — i. c. the frail abilities of Faustus. The 
waxen wings refer to Icarus, son of Daedalus. Both the 
son and the father tried to fly away from Crete by means 
of wings made of feather and wax. Icarus flew too high 
near the sun, and that was why. the waxen wings melted 
and he dropped into the sea and died. The fate of Faustus 
was just like that of Icaiuv. Faustus became unduly 
proud of his scholarship, he challangcd God, because he 
dabbled in magic which is black art or the art of the 
devil. That is why, Faustus met his tragic end as we 
find it in the present diamu of ‘Or. Faustus'. • 

Mount above his reach— go beyond his capabilities. 
Heavens conspired his ovetihiow — God arranged for 
Faustus' defeat ainyruin. A devilish exercise — i. e. the 
art of magic. Glutted— foUy equipped, or fully furnished 
or armed. Learning's golden gifts — i. e. talents of scholar- 
bhip.Surfeits — indulges unduly. Necromancy— i. e. magic. 
Chiefest bliss — greatest happiness. Study— reading-room. 

Act.]. Scene I. 

Lines 1—60 

Settle thy studies — decide which particular branch of 
knowledge you are going to study or pursue. Sound the 
depth of that— Judge or measure the value of the branch of 
knowledge (you are going to study.) Profess — study or 
pursue or practise. A divine in shew — a great scholar in 
show or form i. e. superficially. Level at the end of every 
orr— aim at the deepest knowledge of every branch. Live 
and die— begin and end your life with. Aristotle's works— 
i. e. hoffc or Analytics. AavifAed— completely charmed. 
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Dispute — ^argue. Affords — ^secures or attains. This 
art—i. e. Logic or Analytics. Greater miracle — i c more 
wonderful success. Attained that end — i. e. mastered the 
science and art of Logic. Fitteth Faustus' wit — suits the 
intellect of Faustus. Oncaymaeon — It may mean domestic 
economy or metaphysics. The meaning of this word is 
difBcult and uncertain. Galen come— Let the science of 
medicine be welcome Galen was an ancient Greek 
physician. Heap up gold~i. e. collect wealth. Lternized— 
immortalised, or become famous. Some wondrous cure- 
i. e some wondeiful prescription of medicine which cures 
some incurable disease. 

7 he end oj physic- the aim of medicine or medical 
science. Attained that enJ— achieved petted physical health 
or greatest pmliciency in medical science. Thy common 
talk— your ordinaiy ulteianccs. Sviiiid aphonsmi—vi\f>e 
maxims. Aphorism is an abbieviated or biicf saying. Bills — 
pi ascriptions. As monuments— as maiks of gteat skill. 
A monument is a tall and high and also 
magnificent stiucture or building of stone oi maibic. 
Whole cities — the entire population of cities. Escaped the 
plague — saved fiom the epidemic of plague. Desperate 
maladies — fatal disea.ses or incurable diseases Eased — 
lelieved or cured. i7iH,v/u,r fl/n/a »i 0 /f— i.e. only an 
ordinary helpless creature hka Faustus or any other 
human being. Live eternally — i. e. be immortal. Raise them 
to life again— i. c. TC\i\e the dead. This profession— \ c 
the medical profession. Esti emed— \a\utd. Physk — 
meflkal science 

Fustinian — i e. law, Fustinian was a Roman emperor 
who cofidied the Roman laws. Paltry — petty or 
insignifieant. Legacies — inheritance of property or lights 
and privileges. The subject oj the institute — the subject- 
matter of law. Universal body—Xhe common subject 
matter. This study- i. e. law, A merccnaty drudge — i e. a 
hired labouter. External trash"- ••nme worthless worldly 
gain. Too servile — unduly mean. Illiberal — ^narrow minded 
and mean. All is done — All other professions have been 
considered and rejected. Divinity-theology . Jerome’s 
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Bible— A. Latin translation of the Bible by St. Jerome. 
View it well — Consider seriously the value of Theology. 
The reward of sin is death- The penalty of a sinful life is 
death. But it is not true because generally the sinful 
persons are found to prosper in life more than the virtuous 
persons; and besides, both the viituous and the sinful 
persons have equally to die. So what is the diflerence ? 

That's hard— tioi to commit sins is a difficult task; 
and also to sulTcr death on account of one’s sin is a cruel 
fate indeed, particularly, when the sinful impulse is in- 
grained in man i.c implanted by Nature and not by man. 
So, how can man be held responsible for his sins ? 

Belike — possibly. Die an everlasting death— i.c. die 
without any chance of rebirth, or suffer eternal damnation 
in hell after death. Whatnill fref/ia//6e—i.e. the inevita- 
bility of fate. Divinm — Theology. Metaphysics of magicians- 
i. e tic'atiscs of magic. Necromantic books --i. e. books on 
magi •. //<v — most excellent. Lines, circles, scenes, 

letters, and characters — various symbols and figares which 
arc used in magic. Omnipotence -power in everything. 
-4r/ir6»— folio weis of some art, he' e the art of magic. 
The quiet poles- the North and the South poles of 
the Farth. The pofe.s do not move so much a.s the cir- 
cumfeienceof the eaith moves when it rotates on its axis. 
At mv command -under my control. Sevetal Provinces — 
le^pietixc di mams. Rend tear or bieak. His domain— 
i. r. the fleld of contiol of a mapician. That e\eeds in this. 
v\ho uiquiies piofnieiicy in magic. As fai as doth the 
mind oj man — '\ e. as lai as the mind cun go m imagination 
i. e. to any lengb or extent. A mightv ged- i c. u \eiy 
powerful person. Tire thy brains — exercise your brains to 
its utmost capacity. To gain u deity— he as powerful 
as a god. 

Lines 62 — 93. 

Commend me — i. e. talk about me. Vaides — A German 
necromancer of great repute; but its identity is uncertain 
and difficult to ascertain. Cornc//wj— Cornelius Agrippa 
was a celebrated magician and scholar of his day. He 
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was ihe secretary to Emperor Maximillian, Seme people 
say that he was no other than Faustus. Their conference 
--discussions with Valades and Cornelius. Plod I never so 
M/— however much I may wt rk hard. Thut damned book 
— i e the book of magic. Heap God's heavy wrath — collect 
all the curses of God. The Scriptures— the holy book of 
religion i. c. the Bible, 77wr is blasphemy — Magic is 
against religion and against God. Blasphemy is some- 
thing which goes against religion or God. That famous art 
-i. e. the art of magic. All Nature's treasure— aU the 
secrets of the laws of nature. As Jove is in the sky— just 
as Jose is the ruler of the sky, that is. as powerful as the 
chief pod. Thne elements —the elements of Nature, 
namely, earth, water, ether, fire, and air. 

Glutted uith conceit of this— i. c. .saturated with the 
idea of the power of magic. Resolve — solve. Ambiguities 
— confuMOhs or coniiadictions in ideas oi thoughts. 
Desperate enierprise-Mdc^t undertaking or job. Ransack- 
seaich or rob thoioughly Orient pearel~x>c&\\& of the east 
which are supposed to be most attractive and valuable. 
Newfound world- c. America. Princely del, 'cates— 
extremely delicious and rare things. Bravely clad— 
decently clothed. Ixwy — collect. The Prince of Parma— He 
was Aljvander Farncsc. He was Philip II’s Governor 
and military General in the Netherlands. He wanted to 
invade England with ti.. help of the Armada. The 
proviwrv— Dutch Netherlands. Stranger engines — more 
wonderful weap.^ns. For the hrvut of war — for carrying 
on war. The fiery keel at Antwerp’s bridge— The Prince 
of Parma altackid Antwerp in 1584-1585 : he fortified 
the -iver Scheldt with a bridge of boats, fastened together 
in o’der to cut iifT all kinds of help by sea. These boats 
were destroyed by the Dutch, which incident the 
Spaniards remembered with horror because Drake had 
attacked them in the same manner their ships in Calais 
Roads in T588. which is the date « f I'omposition of this 
play Faustus. Servile spirits i. e. the spirits which I will 
raise with the help of magic and which will carry out 
my orders 1 ike slaves. 
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Lines 93-163 

Sage conference— v/isc discussions. Concealed ans-the 
art of magic which is either done in secrecy of which is 
performed with the help of the spirits of hell or darkness. 

Fanrffjy— conception or idea of fancy. Wilt receive no 
ohjeci-mll like no other profesiion than magic. Ruminates- 
constantly thinks of or broods ovei. Nicromaniic skill-i c. 
the power of magic. Odious hateful. Obscure — i. c. 
unintelligible. medical science. Petty Mits — 

culinary brains or intelligence. Theology or 

the .science of rcliiiion. meanest. Contempt-Ne- 

hateful. Fi/c— wicked. Ravished me — charmed me com • 
pletely. In this attempt— in learning magic. 

ii'ith concise syllogisms— v/hh logical arguments wliich 
are always brief and to the point. Crmr/Zcr/ - defeated 
badly. Parfors-fpirilual adsiscis. Th'- flowering pride— 
the best scholars Swarm to my proHcms--iiwk aroutui me 
in order to listen to niy logical .irgumcnts Ipfernul — 
belonging to hell. Mtisaeus- A musician who is ( ften iden- 
tified with the son of Orpheus Cunning .‘killiil.iS/;i/i/i>irA— 
spirits who arc p.s good as 'hadows because they ate not 
Croat tires of flesh and blood. 

Cfluflw/ri — repaid rs '■ainis. Irdhin Meots -i. o. the 
American Indians whom the Spani.ods conqiicied. Those 
Moors always stand for some dark-colouicd lacc. Spirits 
of eveix element- Spirits belonging to catH’.ocei'ii, liic,‘ky 
etc. To ns three — i e. Valdes, forneliiis and haustus 

Like lions~i.e. most bravely. Almain riitters-Gcxn'.vn 
horsemen. Hot semen's stares— i e. lances. Lapland giants- 
i.e, very strong and powerful creatures like the giants that 
belonged to I upland, which war f: mous more for witches 
than for giants Trotting— Tiding. There are three ways 
of riding a herse. namely galloping, cantering and trotting. 
5/wt/oMing— reflecting. Airy brows— i.e. faces of the spit its 
who are not creatures of flesh and blood. The Queen of 
love-i. c. Diana or Venus. Argosies — Merchant ships or 
boats. The golden fleece — i. e. immense wealth. Stuffs — fills 
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wo Old Philip's trcasrry—i. c. ihc government treasury of 
King Philip of Spain. As than to live— as much dclermincd 
as you are deiei mined :o live in this world. Object it not— 
do not Ihinir that f am not serious about pursuing magic. 

Miracles — wonderful happcnint',s. f’OH'— to take an 
oath. Grounded — well versed. Astioiogy — astronomy, and 
not the science of the human destiny. Enriched with- 
/n/igue;i--supplcnicntcd with the knowledge c>f various lang- 
uages Well seen in wn/kva/j— well-versed ic 
Chemistry which is the science of the vaiioud 
nictals and chemical subitancc. Hath all the 
principles — has all the essentials. More frequented— taott 
visited by the people i. c. more pr'pular. This mystery— \.e. 
the science or ait of magic. *^he Delphian oracle — The 
priestess of Delphi in northern Greece who used to be 
inspired by Apollo to make prophecies. 

Pry the sea— drv up all the water in the sea. The 
treasure of all foreign wreck v— tJie precious things which 
were lost in the sea when the ships of (he various foreign 
countries were sunk. Massy entrails of the earth i. e the 
deepest parts of the earth. Demonstrations magicah-i. e. 
magical performances or feats. Conjure— make magic 
performances by calling up the spirits. Lus/v grove— thick 
bowci . Wise Bacon — Roger B.'icon, and not Francis Bacon. 
Roger Bacon was a Franciscan fiiar of Oxford. His 
scientific theories. res\.arriics and discoveries used to 
be considered in the thiitcenth century as mere magic 
and not as science at all. and tli r is why, Roger Bucon 
was branded as a sorcerer. 

<4/!6(T/us —M agnus Albertos belonged to the twelfth 
century. He was a renowned theologian. He was also 
a scientific researcher. He was also branded as a 
magician. 

Hebrew Psalter— In. the Greek Bible there are certain 
portions which deal with magic wn.vti shows the way of 
calling up spirits for performing certain impossible and 
absurd feats. Requisite— n&xsmy. The nords of art— 
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the techrical wc|h which are used in the art of ma^ic. 
Other ceremonies — i. e. rules and methods which goMin 
the pciformances of magic Cunning— skill or intellifcnce. 
Rudiments — elementary things. Canvass ivcry quiddity - 
discuss every difliciilt question or problem of mavie. 
Conjure — call up the spirits by exercising some of the 
spells of magic. 

Scene II. 

Lines M2 

Wont to — used to His boy — lauslus' servant oi 
personal aitendant. S/rm/r - a contempt uous foim of ‘sir*: 
It is genciall} used in auger. That follows not— i. e. youi 
inference does not follow from my statement Co to- 
wn expression of impatience. Lictntiafis—i. c. diplin a 
holders who hold an inferior degree to the doctoral''. 
My fellow- iny companion. If ! be a thiej — If 1 am a hai 
Dmhccj— foots. Corpuf natui ale a natuial body Whe- 

refore— v»hy Phlegmatic— not ca«'i)y excitable Ptoiu - 
sensitive or inclined to. The place of exicution-*i. e. the 
dining-room whcie so many articles of food aie broken 
to pieces and swallowed. Hanged the ne\t sessions -lian- 
gcd at the earliest ^pp.ntnniiy. Set mv countenance- put 
on a look or appearance. Precisian— Puritan. Your w ar- 
ships— your honourable selves Pollen into that damned art 
— played a victim into the hands of the art of magic 
which is indeed a cursed ait. /n/a/Hiiiw —notorious. Allud 
m-assuciatcd with. 

Rector — the Head of the IJnivcisity correspondini' 
to the Vice-Chancellor C/arc— sciious oi wise advice 
Reclaim- recover. 

Scene III. 

Lines 1-54. 

The gloomy shadow of the earth — i. e.the night Orion's 
drizzing look — Orion is regarded as the constellation of 
winter, and it is also legared as the forerunner of wind 
and rain. The antarctic world — the south pole or the 
southern pait of the earth’s surface. Dims — darkens. 
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The welkin- -i\v: sky. Pitchy breath — dark Shadow. Incanta- 
tion — Conjiualion or magic performance. //cj/-command. 
Jehova's name — i. e. name of God in Hebiew language. 
Anagrammatized— i. e. arranged. £rev/a/e</— abbreviated or 
shortened. £vc'rr adjunct to the heavens— every star hanging 
from the sky. Charaeters of signs— figures of the various 
constellation.*!. Erring stars — planets. Franciscan friar- 
monk belonging to the religious order of St. Francis of 
Assisi. 

Virtue -power. Heavenly words —magic wordt.ProJicient — 
wcll-\cr->ed. Pliant — obedient. i/i/«j////.r- mi>desty. Spells— 
charms Conjurer >aureat — magician lauuMte like a poet 
laureate. Laureate --i*. tlie mark of rcci>i.nition of excellence 
by the award of l.-niel leaves. Charge /Aer*— comniapd j'<ni 
Her .sphete-her orbit His /f'ove-his permission. Overwhelm— 
flood. Of mine own record— ovA of my ow'ii sweet will. My 
conjuring speeches-my magic words. Raise thec-call you up 
Per accidents-i.e. incidentally. Rack -cur.se. Abjure the 
scriptures- renounce. Saviour Christ- -Jv^hsCUrisi is regar- 
ded by the Christians as the Saviour of mankind because 
he suffered and died on the cro<!s in order to pay the 
penalty forthcsitis of mankind. condemned. 

The shortest cut — i. e. the easiest way Stoutly — vigorously. 
The Trinity — It combines three qualities of creating, pre- 
serving and controlling— all of \v lich we can find in God; 
and ihiit is why. God regarded as the Trinity or God the 
Fatliei, God the Son, "nd the Holy Gliost. 

Z)cvoM//>'— earncstlj. Thepriee of hclf—\. c. the devil 
of Lucifer, the fallen angel from heaven. 

Lines— 54 — 115 

So Faustus hath already done- Faiistiis has already 
renounced the Bible and has also declared his loyalty to 
Lucifer. Holds this principle— believes m this theory that 
there is no other god than Satan. Behebub- -one of the 
associate spirits of the Devil or Satan. 

Dedicate himself— sanenoet himself completely. 
Damnation— to be curse*! or to be condemncd-Co/f/t>«i»dl$— 
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confuses or mistakes. Elysium — heaven. His ghost — his 
spirit after his death. The old philosophers — i.c. the ancient 
philosophers who arc dead and gone. Vain trifles — idle 
talks. Arch-regret — the most repentant soul. 

Aspiring pride and insolence— trying to be proud and 
defiant. The eternal joys of hi oven- -i.e. the blessings of God. 

Tbr/wen/f'rf— tortured With ten thousand hells — i.e. 
with the greatest or worst form of torture. Everlasting 
bliss — permanent happiness ic. happiness of the soul after 
de-ith. Frivolous demands — foolish questions. Fainting 
soul — i. e. sinking heart or frightened spiiit. 

Passionate- -i>nTrnw(a\. Maniy fortitude — bra\c pa- 
tience. Tidings— r\cv,s Incurred eternal death — undertaken 
to sulFer permanent damnation. Desperate thoughts-mo%X 
adventurous oi boldest speculations. Jove's deity — i. e. 
the supreme god. Surrenders — gives away. Spare him — i.e. 
not take haustus awa) to hell. In all voluptuousness— in 
all sorts of .sensual pleasuie. Slay — kill. Aid— hei^ Resolve 
nii'— inform me. Tin master's mind. i. c. the decision of 
Luciler. 

To make a bridge thro’igh the moving air— i.c. fiy 
through the air. To pass the ocecn-i. c. to fly over a ocean. 
Band — group. B//;;rf"Obstruct or enclose. The AJnc shore— 
the countries of America that lie near the ocertn. Continent 
to Spain — subordinate to or fonning one with Spain 
Contributory — subordinate. My crown— my kingship ot 
lulc. Bv my leave— hy my permission. Potentate — ruler. 
Jh speculation of this art — in thinking of the art of magic. 

Scene IV 

Lines 1—65. 

iSVou’/is— Zounds, a kind of path. Pickadevaunts — 
pointed beard. Quotha — said he. Comings in — income. 
Comings wHt— expen-scs. See else — go elsewhere for 
begging. Poor j/nve— wretched creature. Jesteth in his 
tiredness— OT makes a fun in his utmost poverty. 
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Bare and out of service — penniless and without a job. Give 
his soul to the devil— i. e. commit any crime or sin. A 
shoulder of mutton— a piece of meat. Blood raa'—i. c. 
absolutely raw or uncooked. By our lady — in the name of 
Mary, the virgin mother of Chtist; it is a kind of oath. 
Well roasted — well boiled or cookcd.S'rrurc — some appe- 
tizer. Pay so dearly— i. e. give my soul to the devil. 

Beaten silk — silken cloth in which plates of gold or 
silver are sewn. Staves~acrc—f<emc kind of plant 
known as larkspur. Cf/'Wm— Dutch ? coins 
knows as florins. Gridirons — barred metal boiling-utensils. 
French crowns — i. c. French coin.s. Mass— i. e, in the 
name of Christ. English counters — Fnglish coins. 

At an hour's aarniny-one houi’s time is given as a 
warning for running aw'ay. Fetch away- lake away. 
Balioi and Belcher— Sonic fantastic and fictili(>us names 
ofspi'its. common people yom/cr— -that. In the 

found slop- i.c wearing short and wide tiunk hose. 
Kill-devil— i . c. Killer of the devil. All the parish ovei — all 
over the town. A vengeame on ihim—o curse upon the 
spirits. Vile- wicked. Cloven — split, oi patted into two. 
Turn tliyselj anything -chtinge yourscll into any shape. 
Frisking- moving briskly or flying swiftly. Tickle.- tease. 
BV/7cAe.T— women. Go sJeep- i. e. be at rest, and not 
appear before us. Let thy lejt cy< be diainetrically fixed upon 
my right eyt — i. c. yor honld ‘’ollovv me closely. Dutch 
fustian— i. e. ’•ome difftcult language oi some nonsensical 
words. That's flat—'\\\a\ is perfectly suk* or dear. 

ACT II. SCI NI: I. 

Lines 1-50 

Boots — matlcrs.6'//c/i vain fancies — such idle thoughts. 
Despair in God—\. e. lose faith in Ood. Tiust in Belzebub— 
have faith in the devil. Wavercst — hcsi'.ute. Abjure— gne 
up. Own appetite — i. e. bodilv desires. The love of 
Belzebub— \. c. the love of evil. BuVd an altar and a 
church — i. e. prepare for the worshi]). Lukewarm — partly 
warm i. e not hot Execrable— cursed or hateAil. 
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Contrition — repentance. Illusions— false appearances. 
Fruits of /{/nac;^— results of madness or deranged brain. 

The signiory of Embden — the ownership or lordship 
of the famous and flourishing commercial port in Northen 
Germany, Tidings — news. Buy my service with his soul — 
gel my services in exchange of his eternal damnation. 
Hazarded- -risked. That — the soul of Faust us or rather 
the eternal damnation of soul of Fauslus. Bequeath it 
solemnly— i. c execute regular deed of gift of the soul to 
the evil. That security — that written assurance or 
guarantee. demands. — Enlarge his kingdom— 

i.e. add to the number of the damned souls in hell. 
Any pain that tortures others — any pain from which others 
also suffer. m'i7— intelligence. 

Lines 52—110 

Proper blood— imn blood. Lucifer's — the Devil’s 
Regent— king or i ulcr. Perpeliu.1 night ...conlinml daikncss 
(misery). F/cu' -sec. Trickles- comes out slowly or drop 
by drop. Propitious — favourable. My wish — i. c. the 
wish to accomplish anything. A deed of gift— a will or a 
legal document sii^nifying the gift of your soul to the 
devil. Congeals gets frozen. lire to dissolve it— i. e. 
heat the blond in oi<ltr to make it flow again. Straight — 
immediately. The suiywg of my blood — i. e. the stoppage 
of the flow of the blood. Portend- signify. This hill— 
ihiN ap.i-eincnt oi bond. Shouldvt thou not — should not 
gne iway your soul to the devil. Clufer- i c. some 
vessel or container of coal. Sit in or— i. e. heat the aim 
with the file. 

Char flgnin— dissolve or flow again. Make an end — 
i. e. complete the bond or agreement. Consummatum est — 
It IS finished or the bond has been signed or executed. 
The bill is ended-i.ethe bond has been signed or 
executed. Bequeathed— given away Inscription — writing. 
Homo.fuge — Man. fly away. My senses are deceived— ^\. c. 

I am suffering from some illusion or hallucination ; 
there is actually nothing and yet 1 am seeing something. 
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f cl ch him sontew hat~hiiug him sunicthing. To delight 
his mind — to entertairi him or to recreate liim. 

Raise up spirits— call up spirits (and order them to 
do vvhaiever I like to order them to do for me). There is 
enough for a thousand souls — ^There is sufficient compensa- 
tion for the gift of one thousand souls to the devil. Scroll 
— A piece of paper in which something is written. 
Conditionally — on some conditions. Perform all articles 
—do all sorts of job. Prescribed between us both— agreed 
between myself and yourself (between you and me). 
Pffeet u'l promises — fulfil all the assurances. 

In form and substance — in appearance and also in 
reality. In what f rm or shape — i c. in any form cither 
as a iu'tiian being or an animal or a biid or an insect etc. 
Bv these presents- i. t. on those conditions. Prince of the 
/'(Mt— Lucifer is called also the morning star, because 
it is visible in the moining whilr Venus or the evening 
star is visible in the evening. But how can the Devil be 
the ruler of the morning ? He can be the ruler of the 
night. Ministei — deputy or agent. Grant unto them — ^give 
the ‘ii'ht to them (Luifer and Mephistophilis) for 
pos'ON^ing the soul oM'austus. lixpired— ended. The 
artieh s o/wvt'— the conditions or terms mentioned in the 
agreement, //jv/o/ore-- unchangeable Cnorf.?— all belong- 
ings 'll f'austus. Habitation — i.c. habitation ordwelling- 
placc. Your deed—lhe will or legal document of the gift 
of your sinil. Give thee good on it — Give your credit for 
securing this bond from Faustus. 

Linos 112-172. 

Whereabrut—v,\\eTe exactly. Bowels — intestine i.e. 
the cciilie. The elements — i.e. fire water, ether, air etc. 
of which this universe is made. Circumscribed — i. e. 
limited by any boundary. Hell hath no limits — Hell 
is not confined to any particular place, _ because 
heU means merely a state of mind in which man 
ftels most unhappy and miserable. In one self place — 
1. e. in one particular place. 
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To conclude— i. e. to make the last remark. Dissohjs 
— i. e. comes to an end or destruction. Purified— \.t. made 
a sinner and not made free from sins. Mephistophilis 
uses the word in his own sense as a messenger of the 
Devil. Hell's afahle—HeW is a fiction, or hell does not 
actually exist. Truly speaking, there is no heaven or hell 
anywhere in the universe just as Milton has said, “The 
mind has its own place, it can make a heaven of hell, 
and a hell of heaven." Till experience change thy mind 
— Till you are actually dragged into hell when you will 
change your nation about hell. 

Dunuirt/— condemned to live in hell. Of necessity — 
under compulsion. Fond — foolish Tush — nonsense. 
These are trifles — Their notions about heaven and hell 
are worthless notions i.e. thej' are meaningless because 
neither heaven nor hell actually exist. Old wives' tales— 
i. e. idle talks or meaningless things or fictitious things. 
An instance to prove the contrary — an example to prove 
that hell really exists. made miserable. An — if. 

An this he hell — if this sort of life as yffu arc liivng 
means living in hell. Disputing — arguing. Leaving off this 
—dropping this idle talk about hell. In the devil's name— 
i. c, surely. A jtlaguc on her — a curse upon her. Tut — 
nonsense; it is a mark of impatience. Ceremonial toy— 
an artificial tiling. Thy heart shall hare — i.e. you will 
possess. Penelope— wife of Ulysses, king of Ithaca. 
During the long absence of Ulysses, during his 
wandering in the sea, Penelope was approached by many 
suitors or lovers. In order to avoid those suitors Pcnolope 
used to weave and unweave a web or robe and tell them 
that she would decide her mind when the web or the 
robe would be completely woven. Penelope is regarded 
as a model of chastity and raithfulne.ss. 

Saba — The Queen of Sheba. Before his fall — before 
he was thrown down from heaven into hell. Peruse — read 
/tera//Rg— repetition. Bring go/d— brings money. Men 
in armour — i.e. soldiers fully armed. Devoutly — i.e. with 
a great faith or with great devotion. Execute— carry out 
/bin-willingly. Spells and incantations-uU sorts of magical 
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charms. All eharaclers—aW the secrets about the heavenly 
bodies, The heavens— the sky. Dispositions — i. c. the 
influences of the heavenly bodies upon human life. 
Thou art deceived— yon arc cheated. Warrant — assure. 

ACT TI. SCENE Tl. 


Lines 1-80. 

Behold the heavens — have a look at heaven. Those 
joys — i. e. the blessings of heavenly life. Half so fair as 
thou — half as beautiful as you are. It tvas made for nuin — 
i. c. the eaith was created for the enjoyment of man. 
Renounce— give up. 

Thou art a spirit— Yon are an evil because of 
your contract with the devil. Aicre//»— whispers. Name 
salvation— niter the words ‘salvation’ or ledemplion from 
sins and hence exemption from hell. Fearful echoes — 
alarming sounds: 7'Au/r</er— produce a loud sound. 
Halters — ropes for hanging. Envenomed steel— i. e. 
poisonous swoid. Despatch myself— \ a\\ myself. Slain — 
killed. Sweet pleasure— i. c. all sorts of bodily and 
mental enjoyments. Conquered deep despair— \\ntvi into 
the background the thoughts of fear, despair etc. all of 
which arc the maik of repentance. 

Blind Homer- The most famous Greek poet who 
is known to have bv n blind. His epie poem. The 
Iliad IS well known. Alexander's lovc—i. e. the love of 
PariN for Helen. 0<’none — a nymph who lived on Mount 
Ida and who was de*>crted by Paris. That built the walls 
Thebes — i. e. Amphion whose music pulled the s'ones 
and built walls of the city of Thebes. Ravishing — 
chaiming or extremely sweet. Melodious harp — sweet 
sounding musical instrument Basely— i. e. meanly or 
in a cowardly manner. Divine astrology — i. e. the secrets 
of the heavenly bodies— their influences upon men and 
things on earth. Many heavens uvany heavenly bodies 
Celestial bodies — i. e. heavenly bodies. One globe — one 
world. 
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Mutually folded~\. c. one heavenly b.>dy witliiii 
another heavenly body. Or A— ciiclc or sphere Axlelrec — 
i. e. axis or pivot upon which something rotates. The 
substance of the centric earth — the body of this eaith which 
forms the centre of the universe. Formerly, people used 
to believe that the earth forms the centre of the universe. 
The spheres— \\ic hea\cnly ixodies Terminine—i. e. the 
extreme point of the furthest point. The world's widcpolc— 
i. c. the poles of the zodiac. Feigned — false or fictitious. 
Erring .v/ar.t--v'andcring heavenly K-dies. 

Situ ct tempore — i. c. direction and time of the 
revolution. The zodiat— ibc ^nn's p.ith in spi’cc. Tush — 
stop: nonsense. 

Slender trifles — ordinary things. tFagner —one of ti’c 
servants of Faustus. Cen r/erh/c— can aisi.1ysc ot .some to 
know or perform. Double motion- one motion is the 
rotation upon the axis while the ether motion is the 
revolution upon the oi bit (the path of heavenly btdy). 
The first— i. c. rotation on the axis. FinishtiMr a m.twal 

completed in twelve hours. The second thus- The 
second motion is the revolution upon the orbit, and it is 
complete in the following manner. Freshmen's suppositien- 
I. e. problems fit for the fiisi year .students or for the 
beginners in the study of Astronomy. Dominion— ]oi.aUon 
of the hevcnly bodies in .space. /«te///jcn//tf— inllucnccs 
of the various heavenly bodies ; presiding spirits 
Hrmument- the sky. or the expanse oi space. The 
empyreal hccven— i. e. the highest point or rcfioii of the 
universe where heaven is supposed to be h>catcd. 

Conjunction— ioining of two or more heavenly 
bodies in order to excicisc their influence upon their 
surroundings Opposition — i. e. counteracting position 
of two or more heavenly bodies exercising opposite 
influences. Aspects — influences exerted by particular 
heavenly bodies. Eclipses — i. e. overshadowing of some 
of the heavenly bodies by othc* heavenly bodies, such 
as solar and lunar eclipse of overshadowing of the sun 
and the moon. Per inaequalcm motum respectu totius — ‘By 
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reason of their unequal motion with regard to the whole 
system of the universe. 

I am anwereJ—] an satisfied Bound thcc — mode 
il compulsory for you. That is not against mv kingdom — 
1 . e. answer you any question which has been laid down 
in the terms of the contract. But this is — B'lt to answer 
the question who has «'rcalcd the world beyond the 
agreement. Accuned v/>i>/7— miserable agent of the Devil. 
Damned stri.sscd—\. e. most unhappy and miserable. 
Raze thy skin— touch >our body i. c. do the least injury. 

I have inftrist in the same— I urn intercstcy in your soul 
i e. 1 am the owner of your soul accoiding to the terms 
ot the contract. 

Lines 82-132. 

Coinpunion-priiice in the hell — i, c. co-ruler in hell. 
Injure us — «lo us injustice by talking of God. Christ etc. 
Contrary to thy /»ro/n;.i< — in opposition to the terms of 
your contract with the De\ii. D'/m—i. e. mother. Nor 
« ill 1 henceforth — 1 shall not think of God t>r Christ in 
future. Pardon me in //ns— -Forgive me that 1 have talked 
of God or Christ. Ilis Serptures — i. c. the Bible. Slay 
hh ministers — kill the .ingcls who arc the agents of God 
Pull his churl lies down- i. e, dcstory all the places of 
worship. Gratifv — grcatlv please. Ptuiime — entertain- 
ment. Dispositions —u v qualities. 

Disdain — hate. Ovid's flea- an insect with wings, 
which occurs in some Latin pc cm wrongly supposed 
to have been composed by Ovid, the Italian poet. 
Creep into— enter stealthily without being noticed by 
any body. Pciriwig — The word is probably ‘earwig’ 
which is a kind of craw'ling insect that enters the head 
through the ear. Perriwig means of false hair, which 
has no signiAcaiicc here unless we connect it with the 
woids ‘1 sit upon a wench’s bru.‘' because during the 
sixteenth century, both man and women used to put on 
false hair in order to hide their bald heads or in order to 
add extra grace to their person or body. 
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Wench’s brow—i. e. the forehead or rather the head 
of a woman, /fe— shame. Cloth of arras—somc kind of 
cloth (silken) used as a screen cloth or tapestiy. 
Covetousness — greed for money, or avarice. Begotten— 
generated or produced. Of an old churl— i. e. by an ill-bred 
old fellow. Wrath — anger. I had iteither father nor mother 
— Notody knows how one gets angry with or without any 
cause. Leapt out of a lion's mouth — come into existence 
from the ferocity of a beast tike the lion. Run up and down 
the world— i. c. made every body angry, i. e. every body 
in the world gets angry sometime or other. Rapiers— 
short swords. Wounding myself when I had nobody to fight 
wilful— v/ben one gets angry without any cause, one 
injuies himself particularly because one cannot injure 
any body else. Some of you shall he my father— i. e. 
some of you will be the cause of my anger. 

Oyster- wife— a woman who sells oysters— a kind 
of shcli-iish out of which pearls arc collected. lam 
lean with seeing others cat- -I get jealous of others who 
cat and drink much, and due to jealousy I grow lean and 
thin, or due to starvation I become emaciated. Must 
thou sit and I s/ond?— Jealous person cannot bear the 
idea of other people^itting while himself standing!, c. 
other people comfortable and himself uncomfortable. 
Come down with a vengeance— i, c. you must be piinialied 
tor your sitting while 1 am standing. 

Gluttonv— greed for eating and drinking : Devil a 
penny— c. no penny or money at all. A hare pension— 
only a small allowance inheriteil from patents. Berers- 
Liquid refreshments or drinks. A smalt trifles small 
quantity. Suffice nature— to satisfy the hunger of living 
creature. Gammon of Bacon- ]cg or thigh of a hog. 
Hogshead— about 63 vine gallons. Claret wine— a kind of 
sweet wine which is generally taken by ladies. Godfathers— 
not real but adopted ancestors. Pikle kerring-Hercing fish 
preserved in sauce or salt. Martin Martlemas beef— bed 
preserved in early winter to be consumed on the occasion 
on the feast of St. Martin. March fieer— Beer brewed in 
March is supposed to be the best beer. Progeny— issues 
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or children ; but here it means ancestors. Victuals— 
articles of food and drink. Choke — stifle or strangle to 
death. 

Sloth- -laziness. A sunny baiJc — a bright and 
eoinrortable river bank or sea shore. Lain— kept lying 
or resting. LecAcry— lust. For a king’s ransom — for the 
rescue of a king i.e. for even the richest temptation. 
Ransom is the money paid for the freedom of a captive. 
Minx— a cunning girl. Fceth my sou/— satisfies my deepest 
b-inkeriiig, AH manner of Jelight — all kinds of pleasure. 
As chary as my life— us, carefully as preserving my life. 

ACT III. SCENE I. 

Chorus. 

Craven — marked or recorded. The hook of Jove’s 
high firmament i. e. the sky which is regarded as the 
book of the highest god Jove, because in the sky a>l the 
heavenly bodies are hung up and made to move. Mount 
himself lift himself. Scu/e— climb over. Olympus — 
the highest mountain in Greece which is the seat of all 
the grds in heaven. Yoky dragons' necks — i. c. the necks 
of the dragons being yoked or fastened together to the 
chariot. The Tropic, Zones, and quarters — the various 
legions of the sky or of the infinite space Horned moon — 
The crescent (partial) moon which looks like a bom; 
Primttm Mobile — one heavenly body which moved round 
the earth in twenty four hours was the chief cause of the 
movement of all other heavenly bodies that moved round 
the earth because during the second century before 
Christ the earth used to be considered the centre of the 
universe although modern Astronomy regards this theory 
as most ridiculous, because the earth is but one of the 
planets that moves round the sun whereas there are 
innumerable stars which are bigger than the sun have 
their own systems and planets. 

Whirling round— e. moving round at a great speed. 
With this cirtumfercnce—i.c. with the widest circle because 
of the the largest number of heavenly bodies moving round 
the earth which is absolutely a wrong idea. The concave 
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compass — the depressed curve of circle. The Pote—l\. mny 
mean the pole star which is always in the north if the 
Earth whatever may be the position of the cnith in its 
rotation upon the axis or in it*- revolution lound the sun. 
His dragons—Xhs drafons that diuts the cl-aiiut o'* 
Faustus. Olide — move softly or imperceptibly. 

His />o«C5— his body. His weary /oiV— His long tiriny 
journey through space. Students should here be reminded 
of the space travel undertaken by the Russian and 
American cosmonauts. New cvp/oiYir- -fresh adventures. 
Hate him out — draw him out. Part the subtle air- -duidc 
the refined atmosphere. 

Prove cosmography— examne the truth of the seionci* 
which deals with the constiuction of the univeisc Thet 
measures coasts and kingdoms of the earth— The si.iciii.i’ 
of the universe (Cosmography) counts or marks the variou> 
seas or oceans and countries of the earth. Holy Piter's 
Feast — 29th June is St. Peter's day. and the feast Jjeld on 
this day is known as St. Peter’s feast. 

Highly solemnized — magnificently celebrated. 
Linc8.1— 59. 

Stately — majestic. Environed— siirroniidcd. /tiry - 
very high. Flmt — Deep entrenched— deeply encircled. 
Coasting — forming the boundary. Roniwi— Kingdom oi 
country. Groves — bowers or clusters, hruitfid vines- - 
thickly growing vine creeper (grapes). Campania ■ a 
rich plain surrounding Rome. Goigtous — coloiiiful aid 
bright. Straight forth — going in straight lines. All il.e 
streets in Rome are straight. Quarter — divide. Equivalents 
— equal parts. Maro's - i. e. Virgil's The Hi/y he cut, an 
English mile in length, through a rook of stot:c-Thc manner 
in which Virgil by his magic power built a tunnel through 
the rocks which is one mile in length. But the tunnel 
was not built by Virgil at all. The tunnel is named 
Posilippo. In one night's space — ^i. e. in twelve hours. 

Sumptuous — magnificent. That threats the star with 
her aspiring tops— The temple so tall that is seemed to 
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rcacli the star!>, Erst — before, C/npri>v/(/ci/- - shelterless. 
His holiness' privy thamber—ihe private room of the Pope. 
We will be bold with his good cheer — wc will take his food 
and drink without his permission. Good cheer— good 
food and drink. Underprop — support from below. The 
groundwork of the same— the base or groundwork of the 
city of Rome. Tiber -the river in Rome. Cut it in two 
parts — divic e the city of Rome into two parts. Stately — 
majestic. Lean - rest. Ponte I'his bridge was 

built by Emperor Hadrian. Castle — a magnificent 
building. Passing strong— extremely strong-built. 
Ordinance— Aims and amunition. Double cannons— cannons 
with double bores. Carved— heaXen i. e. solid As match 
the days within one complete year i. e. equal to the number 
of days in one years i. e. 365 cannons with double bores 
were lying in that castle. Pyramides — the most ancient 
shaped tombs in Egypt which arc regarded as wonders 
of the world. 

By the kingdoms of infernal rule — i. c. in the name of 
hell which is the kingdom of the dc\il. Styx, Acheron, 
Phlcgctlion — these aie the rivers in hell. Long — di'sirc. 
Monuments — builds of architecture. Situation — location. 
Bright-splendent — magnificently blight. Fain-tike ; desire. 
7roop~group. Bald pate— a head without any hair, 
/roi'rs— monks or pricats. Summum bonuni — gicatest good 
or pleasuie. Belly-cheer - 1 . c. eating and drinking which 
please the belly. Compass them some sport — offer 
them some entertainment. Folly— foolishness or foolish 
behaviour. Make us merriment — i. e. entertain ourselves 
with some fun. Charm me— Exercise some magical charm 
upon me. Discerned— seen. 

ball to — start eating. The devil choke you — May the 
devil stifle you to death. An you spare— if you do not 
start eating. Look about — make a search. Dainty — 
delicious. Will no man look — will no body make a search? 

Lines 60 — ICO. 

What, again— Again, the dish has tee.-) snatched 
away from me. Drink to your Grace — Drink the health 
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of your Holiness i. e. pray to God for your good health. 
Crept ou/— come out stealthily. Purgatory- the inter- 
mediate world between hell and heaven. Dirge — a 
funeral song. To lay the fury— to soften the anger. 
Crossed himself— Tn!\V.ef, the sign of a cross in order to 
keep away the evil spirit. This is the superstition of the 
Christians who believe that evil spirits can be kept away 
if the sign of a cross is made because the cross is the 
holy thing on which Jesus Christ was crucified to death 
by the Jews. ' 

Use that trick no more — do not make any cross 
because no such thing can save you from my influence. 
There is the second time— i. e. you are making a cross again. 
Aware the third — ^Takc care that you do not make cross 
for the third time. Hits a box — gives a blow. Cursed with 
hell, hook and condemned to hell by ringing the 

bell, by reading the Bible and by extinguishing three 
burning candles — all of which processes were believed 
by the Christians to he one of the best meass («f 
excommunicating a person from the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Forward and backward— \. c. to curse by ringing the 
bell, b> reading the Bible, and by putting oOt the candles 
and then again, doing the same thing in the reverse 
order i. c. by extinguishing the candles, by reading the 
Bible and by linging the funeral bell. Anon — soon. 
A hog grunt— i. e. some monk or friar speaking like a hog. 
A calf bleat— i. c. some clergyman uttering some words 
like a calf. An ass bray — some priest speaking and 
producing sound that resembles the braying of a 
donkey or ass. Students should note here how Faustus 
uses contemptuous words for the clergymen comparing 
them with animals, and how different words are used 
to indicate the sound produced by the various animals. 

Let's about our business — Let us be busy cursing 
the ghost with bell, book and candle. With good devotion- 
i. e. very earnestly, Maledicat Dominus — May the Lord 
curse him. Et Omnes Saneti — May all the saints curse 
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him. f/iiig —throw. F/rcworfc.?— Various kinds of 
spectacles arc produced in the sky by burning certain 
combustible substances. 

ACT IV. SCENE I. 


Chorus 

Taken the view — seen. Rarest things^ -i. c. most 
wonderful things. his course — slopped his journey. 

Bear his absence but i\ithgriej—u c. mis^ the presence of 
I'dustus in his house. 

Gratulate his safety —congratulate on his safe return 
from the journey. Conference — conversation. Befell 
happened. Touchinfi concerning. Through the world and 
ail — i. c throughout the universe and through space. 
IV/7— intelligence. Nohfemcn--i. c. members of the royal 
family Carolus the Fifth— i. c. Charles V. Feasted— 
entertained with a dinner. In trial of his art - i. e. to 
demonstrate or show his magical powcis. Oj/Zer— stable- 
man, 1 . c. the keeper of horses. 

Linej 1—32. 

Conjuring books — magic books. In surely. 

Some circles of my own use— bome figure^ with which to 
peiform some tricks of magic, Tarries— waits. Keeps 
such a chafing— makes such a row or noise. To look thee 
about— to search for you Flown up- exploded or turned 
to pieces. Dismembered— i. c. all the limbs of the body 
are scpaiated from one another. I am about am busy 
with, A roaring piece of work — A wonderful peiformance. 

Intolerable book— a very objectionable book. 
Conjuring — performing magic Brimstone devil — an evil 
spirit from hell which is full of sulphurous tire Ippocras — 
a kind of spiced red wine. Tabern—tssexn or inn. 
For nothing— i e. without paying a penny for the drink. 
Hast any mind to Nun Spit—y e have any liking for the 
kitchen-maid v^hose name is Nar Spit Horse bread — 
a kind of coarse bread which is given to horses for feed- 
ing. Lie foul upon our hands— lyittg unclenn. 
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ACT IV. SCIiNh II. 

Linefc I-52. 

GobU-t— a bowl sliapcd hatidlcss drinking glass. 
For over mfli/o- made prosperous for all further days. 
Eice — s/gm/m— behold the sign. Vintner — a wine-seller. 
//wjA— silence. Gull A/m— make a fool of him 
Supernaturally - i. e. by means of magic ; or wonderfully. 
Drawer — wine-seller. All is paid—i. e. nothing is due. 
Soft — wait. A \iord with you — I want to speak to you 
something. Fre— before Scorn — hate. I mean so — I 
intend to search you. With your favour — i. e. with your 

permis.sion. Say somewhat to youi fellow i. c. search 

your companion a little, Seanh your ////—search as much 
as you like. Burden honest men with a matter of truth -i.e. 
question the rtuthfuliicss of honest poisons. Tone of you — 
i. e. one of you. Abou< ywa— with you. Impeach- 5t-cuse. 
Scour — search thoroughly. Be Izcbub- -oat of the evil spirits 
in hell, r/fk/c j'o«— tease your body. Squibs— ^omt kind 
of firework that jumps from place to place. Nomine 
Domini — sin of sins. Pi’ccatum PeccatorUm — pit) us. 

Monarch 0 / Ac//— ruler of hell i.e. devW. Black 

— kingdom of daikness. Potentates — ^powerful rulers. 
Kneel with awju! jiar—yubmxt iu great fear. Altars — the 
base ul the foot of an idol image of a god or goddess, 
upon which all sorts of sacrifices arc offered 
Constantinople— the capital of Turkey. These damned 
slaves— i. e. Robin and Ralph. To pay for }yur supper— to 
base your night meal. Presumption— audacity. Transform — 
change, ifpc— monkey. That’s brave— That is a w'onderful 
change. Fine sport-eajoyMc fun. iff/ioH^-enough. Pottage 
pot— the pot containing some food. Thy head will never be 
out of the pottage~pot. You being changed into a dog will 
try to steal food from a pottage-pot with the result that 
your neck will get stuck up in the pottage-pot. That will 
be the penalty for stealing food. 
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ACT IV. SCENE 111 : 

Lines 1-42 

Strange report— & wonderful account. The black art- 
The art of magic. Effects of magic — i e. feats or perfor- 
mances of magic. iC/nm/Viar an attendant spirit 

Accomplish — perform. List — like. Some proof of thy skill— 
i. e. some feat of magical performances Confirm — 
support the truth. Prejudiced — punished. Endamaged— 
injured. Conjuror — magician. Pttblishedr— report^ or 
announced. Nothing answerable — Nothing proportionate. 
Solitary ret— i. c. sitting alone. Closet — private rocm. 
Sundary thoughts — ^random thoughts. Proirm— strength 
and courage. Exploits — heroic deeds. Riches — wealth. 
Subdued — conquered. Renown — fame or glory. Authority — 
power. Chief spectacle of the world's pre-eminence— the 
most wonderful sight of the greatest personality in the 
world i.c. Alexander the great. Beams— rays. Nation made 
of him — i. e. reference or mention is made about Alexan- 
cr skill. Hollow vaults below~\. c. the other wor- 

ld: ifitr/rwiAer/- -buried. Partf»io«f-i e. wife. Shapes — forms 
of the body. Cesri/r**— bodily movement Attire- dress. 

Lines 43-98. 

That is Just nothing at all—\ c. saying docs not mean 
performing; Substantial bodies— e. real bodies. 
Deceased — dead. Consumed to dust— reduced to dust. 
Sing of grace— matk of modesty. Lively resemlde-i. e look 
ex:ictly. Your Grace — Your Majesty. Flourishing estate — 
prosperous condition. Con/fftt- satisfy, Go to— a mark 
of impatience. Presently — immediately. How then ? — 
What does it matter ? As trui Diana turned me to stag — 
asiictitious as Diana chiinginj me into a male deer. 
Actacon — a famous hunter who was changed into a deer 
and hunted down by his own dogs for looking at Diana 
while she was bathing naked. He left the horns for you — 
i. e. you will now have horns on your head. Go to 
Conjuring — start performing magic. / will meet with you 
anon— I will soon deal with you i. e. punish you for your 
interference or interruption. H ort or mole — some over- 
growth or some black mark. Wart is an overgrowth 
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but mole is a black or dark spot on the body So pleasant 
with me — so mischievous to me. 

Feed on thy head—i e. feel the horns on your head. 
Damned-~-wretch — cursed creature. Execrable — hateful. 
Bred — born Concave — hollow. Monstrous — ugly. Undo 
what thou hast done—i. c. take off the horns from my head. 
Crossed me— interrupted me. Cofi/erence—conversation. 
I have met with you for it— I have punished you sufficiently 
for your interference with me. Entreaty — lequest. 
Master Doctor — Master magician. Release him — set him 
free from the horns i. e. take off the horns from his head. 
Done penance sufficient— e, has been sufficiently punished. 
The injury he offered— i. e. the offence he gave. Mirth— fun, 
punished ‘requite’ is usually used in the sense 
of ‘reward’. Injurious — mischievous. Worthily — sufficiently 
or ju.stly: Speak well tf .vf/io/ori- -respect the learned 
persons. Transform— change. Straight — immediately. 
Bounteous— generous. 

ACT IV. SC’FNE IV 

Lines 1*42. 

The restless course that time doth run — The busy ma- 
nner in which time passes. With calm and silent foot — i. c. 
slowly ard impciccptibly. Thread of vital life — i. e. the 
breath of life. Ca//j /or — demands. The payment of my 
latest years — i e. the passing away of the rest of my years 
of life. Till I am past — ^Till 1 cross. Green— field or 
meadow. Horse-courser — horse dealer. Master Faustus — 
Master Faustus. Mass — i e. in the name of Jesus 
Christ Sell him so — sell the hone at forty dollars 
Speak for me — i e request him (Doctor Faustus) to sell 
the horse to me at forty dollars. Have him — have the 
horse. A great charge — a great responsibility or burden. 
We/ther wife nor child— i. e. no family burden or respon- 
sibility. Deliver him — ^hand over the horse. At any hand — 
in any circumstances. Drink of all waters— i. e. ride any- 
where and every where, or ride in any manner. Hedge or 
ditch — i. e. a very rough path. 
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A made man — i. e. a prosperous man. Leave my horse 
for forty — sell my horse at forty dollars. The quality of 
hey-ding-ding-i. e. most ordinary worth. Make a brave 
living on him — earn decent money by using this horse 
III at ease — i. e. sick of any disease. TIty fatal time — i. e. 
the fateful moment when the devil will snatch away 
your soul to hell. Draw to find end— approach the positive 
end. Despair doth drive distrust into my thoughts — I have 
lost all hope, and that is why, I have lost all faith in 
my mind. Confound these passions — i. e. forget, despair 
and distruct. Christ did call the thief upon the Cross — Even 
Jesus tried to sleep on the cross in order to forget the 
pain of crucifixion. Quite in co/tc/e/ --c'>mfortable in 
dreams during sleep. 

Lines 43-94. 

Dr. Lopus—A Spanish physician to Queen Elizabeth. 
Such a doctor— i. e. such a cheat. Dr. Lopus was bribed 
by Philip II to imprison Queen Elizabeth but the 
conspiracy was detected and Dr. Lopus was convicted 
and executed. Given me a purgation — rubbed me heavily. 
purged me of forty dollars — robbed me of forty 
dollars. Would not be ruled by him — i. e. would not 
listen to his warning, namely, not to ride the horse in 
water. Rare quality — some great secret. Venturous — 
daring or fond of risks. Hay — a kind of grass. Cf. 
Make hay while the sun shines. So near drowning — i. e. 
on the point of getting drowned. Made it the dearer 
horse — i. c. make Dr. Fauslus pay heavily for cheating. 
Snipper-snapper — i. e. a petty, servant or attendant. 
Heypass— juggler. 

Break his glass-windows about his ears — i. c. I will 
produce such a loud sound by breaking the glass wind- 
ows that he is bound to wake up from his sleep. Forty do- 
liars for a hay-bottle— You have robbed me by charging me 
forty dollars for a m ere bundle of grass. Hollas — cries 
out. The officers— the bailiill, who have power of 
anesting a person without any warrant. Undone — ruined. 
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Where we the/l — Where arc your other forty dollars 7 
About ffip— with me. Ostr;'— stable, inn. A bottle of hay 
for his labour — i. e. he has got nothing but a bundle of 
grass by paying forty dollars. This triik—i. e. pulling 
away the leg of Dr. Faustus. Niggard of my curating — i.c. 
unwilling to show my magical power or skill. 

ACT IV. SCENE V. 

This merriment — i. e. the magical tricks which 
Faust us has already shown to the Duke of Vanholt. 
LongjT/)#-— wish to have. Dainties — sweet and delicious 
dishes' of food. Courteous intent — polite intention. 
Pleasure me -please me. Dead time of the inter- i. c. 
coldest part of winter; Meat- f«>od. Wonder aharc the 
rest— feel surpiised more than all the previous occasions 
i. c. the bringing of the grapes at time of the year 
is the greatest performance of magic. Come />y— secure. 

Two circles- two pails. In the contrary circle— in the 
opposite side of the earth. .S'/ie nr/- shown. Beholding 
- obliged. This tout tesy the presentation of the grapes. 

AC T V. SCENE 1. 

Lines. 1-52. 

Ali his goods- all his belongings. Methinks- 1 think. 
Banijtut- eat Miinptuou.sly. Carouse — drink and make 
merry. SwUI- reel i. c. drink to excess and feel intoxi- 
cated. BiUv thei r— i. c. food and drink. Belike — possibly. 
Coijiiitnt - fi,lk (>i convenatic n. prettiest. 

Fearless rfff/wc— match Ics*' woman. Beholding- obliged 
C///<7g«eJ— sincere. No other ways — not different. 
For pomp and majesty — in glory, and gnuidcui . Paris — 
the person who ran away with Helen and ted to the 
Trojan War. The spoils — i. e. Helen. Dardana- i.e. Troy. 
Too simple is my wit — My intelligence is too poor or foo- 
lish. Morve/~wonder. The rape— the outrage or molestation. 
Passeth all compare — goes beyond all comparison. The 
ride of Nature's works — the best of the objects of Nature 
i. e. Helen. Only paragon of excellence — ^The only most 
beautiful creature in the world i.e. Helen. This glorious 
deed — This bringing back of Helen from the other world. 
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Pfevflj/-- succeed. Celestial rest~\x. heavenly bliss 
or happiness. Repeuant heaviness i.e. sorrow and regret. 
Vile — wicked. Loathsome — hateful. Pi/M/nes'S— Vulgarity 
Stench — a bad smell. Corriip/e— degrades. The inward 
soul— the mind or the heart. P/agirious— deeply criminal. 
Heinous — grave and serious i.e. very foul. Commiseration 
— appeal for pity. Expel— drive out or cure. Thy Saviour 
sweet — i. e. Jesus Christ. Whose blood— whose self sacri- 
fice i. e. the crucifixion of Christ. Calls for right 

demands as a matter of right or demands lawfully. 
Wtth a roaring voice — very loudly. To do thee right — 
to atone for you. 

Lines 53-120. 

Slay thy desperate stays— stop or prevent your stabbing 
with the dageer in fits of sorrow and despair. Hovers — 
hangs or floats about. Vial— a. imall vessel. Precious grace 

i. c, the forgiveness of God. Po/jrfer— reflect. With 

heavy cheer— with a sorrowful heart. Hell strives with 
grace— The devil fights against repentance that earns 
the forgiveness of God. For conquest in my breast — For 
winning my heart. Shm — avoid. The snares of death — 
i. c. the conspiracies of the devil. My sovereign lord — 
i. e. the devil or Lucifer. Pevo/r— disobey. Piecemeal 
tear—i. e. tear to piece. Unjust presumption — unfair 
impertinence or audacity (for repentance). Confirm — 
strengthen. Former vow— previous contract. Unfeigned 
...sincere. puiposc (to repent.) 

T’or/wewt-— torture. That lose and crooked age— that 
mean Old Man. Dissuade mef'om thy Lucifer — persuade 
me to be disloyal to the devil. Afflict — torture, little 
worth — i. c. not much. Crave — request. Glut — satisfy 
thoroughly. Long/ng— hankering. Paramour— lady-love 
Of Late — recently. Extinguish clean — kill thoroughly. 
Dissuade me from my vow— urge me to be faithless to my 
contract with the devil. In twinkling of an eye — i. e. in 
a moment. 

Launch'd a thousand ships — put countless ships on the 
sea. Ilium— Ttoy. Make me immortal— make me most 
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blessed or liappy, ffearni—K e. firtaie^t bliss, /?//»•?—• 
impure or woiihlcss, 5!i/(Jrer/— raided and ruined. Combat 
— tiph'. M^mlaus— bu&band at Helen and king of Spaita 
Wear thy colours— i. e carry your tokens as the knlght'> 
wed to carry tokens of favour of their lady k<ves. 
Plumed crest— i. c. Jiclmct fmnishcd with fca<heis, 
Achilles— Wtt u as ore of Trojeii heroes. He was invu- 
Ineiavle except in his heels whele he was wounded by 
Paris and thus was killed. CYnt/~ clothed of cn\clopcd. 
Fl( miug Jupiter— HiiWiant gei (f the g'‘ds. Hcplesi — 
unfoiiunaie. Semelc—She was ailaughler of Caiimus> 
and Harmoniea of Thebes. She was fo>ed by Zeii.s. the 
highest god in heaven. Hera was jealous of Scnielc. 
She asked Semeir to rttiucst Zeus to appear in his 
greatest glory i. e. as the god of thunder nnd lightning 
Accordingly, when Zeus appeared in all his fitly gls'iy. 
Scmele was consumed to ashes ^y ihutiiler and 
lightning 

The mi.nenti of thi ikp ~i e .tupiter oi ApoHo 
iPtw/nfl- faithless 111 U se. Azurid--hhic. Antlltso SliO 
was a nymph of the famous fountain ot Aicthusa in ih.' 
island of Ortygia near Syracuse. 

Act V Scene II. 


Lines 

Accursed -up fort urate. The grace ofhcann—\\w 
forgiveness of God. Fliest the throne of his tribunal secJ — 
run away from the presence of Gcd who j'ndgcs the good 
and bad deeds of man after his death. 5//7— test. With 
his pride— e. with arrogance. In this furnace— ij'. by this 
haro test or examination. Tr) my faith — lest my faith in 
God. vile At7/~wiekcd and foul devil. Triumph over thee-me 
above the tortures by the devil. Fiends— cytl spirits. 
The heavens smile— God looks favourable to me or God 
ridicules the fruitless attempt of the devil to torture me. 
Your repulse — i, e. the defeat of the devil. Laugh your 
state to sror/r— ridicule your (devil's) foolish attempts to 
torture me (Old Man). 
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Act. V. Scene OK 

Alls- troubles. Chamher-feliow — rooin-niat&. D/C 
iefjwily- [. c. suffer ciernally. possibly. Grown 

uo .v/iffir SiCknLSs^ -<levelopcO soiuckirKi ofmcnUl deran* 
ement. being unduly lonely. Surfieit 

indigestion duo lo heavy c ling and drirJung. Never 
ar hun — Never fear that he will die. A xurfeit of deadly 
ur- i e. an ovei- indulgence in all sorts of foul sins. 
-ooA' up to heavtH- pray to Goih God's mercies ore 
ii/ijutc-^i c. God forgi\cs even foulest sinner Pants and 
fuivers -thrills with joy. The throne oj the Messed — the 
■cal or dwelling-place of the v/rluous souls. Adjured— 
liven up. cursed, or insulted. Draws in tm 

I ars — prevents me from weeping or slops my tears. Gu. h 
^orth — come out forcibly He stays my tongue — The cte\ il 
.tops my tongue while I want to pray to God. 

Lift up my Au/K/v —raise my hands in order to pray to 
Cod. Thev hold The v.vil spirits of hell prevent niy 
hands to be laiscd. Afy canning— n\y knowledge of magic. 
yam pleasnre--tn\piy or worthless pleasure. Felkity — 
happiness. Wff- -contract or bond, i’.vp/rcrf— spent t't 
ended. Fetch me — take me to hell. Div/’/icj— priests. 
Give ear to ///r/wVi — listen to God. Tempt not God—Ao nol 
annoy God. j/v/e— save. Damned perpetually — con- 
demned to live in hell forc\cr, 

Siartd 'S//7/— Slop moving or revoking. Ever-moving 
spheres of hciiven • i. c. 'Che heavenly bodies that go on 
revolving continuously. Time may cease — Time may stop. 
Ftdr Nature's eve — i. c. the suu. Perpetual day — i, e. 
conunual day o» no night at alK so that twelve o' clock 
in the night can ncxcr strike. A natural doy—x, c. twelve 
hours oiiTy. O lente, iente carritc nodes cqiii—O slowly, 
slowly, run, y(»u horses of the night. Firmament — sky. 
Rend— {cars. Ireful brans — angry face. Headlong —straight 
or direct. Gape — open wide, llaibou ^ — shelter. Nativity 
—birth. assigned or fixed. Foggy mist— a thick 

vapour, that collect on the mov.*^! tins. Entrails -bowel* 
or intestines i. e. the centre. Labouring clouds— \, c. the 
clouds which have their labour — p«iin which even' 
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pregnant woman suffers before she is delivered of her 
child. Vomit /or/A— throw out. Ascend— rise. Anon- 
soon. Ransomed— psid compensation. Impose— phce. 
Some end—wtne limit, incessant pn/n— eternal suffering. 
Wanting soul—i. e. without a soul. This immortal— i. e. 
the soul which is immortal. 

Pythagoras— The Greek philosopher who believed 
in the immortality and also on the transmigration of the 
human soul. Metempsychosis — The theoiy of trans* 
migration of the human soul through various animal or 
vegetable or human bodies during different births from 
time to time. Brutish beast— i. e some animal. Dissloyed 
in elements — mingled with the particles of the universe. 
Still to be plagued— slv/eys to be tortured. Turn to air- 
change into air Fierce— dreadful or unkind. Adders— 
small poisonous serpents. Breathe awhile— e. live for a 
moment. Gape— open wide. The branch— i, e. the life 
ofFaustus. Full straight— (all length or full height. 
Apollo's laurel bough— i. e. the genius of a person^hich 
shines as bright as the rays of the sun. Hellish fall— 
degraded life. Fiendful /orrioie— devilish success or 
prosperity. Exhort — urge, Deepness — mystery, entice — 
tempt. Forward wire-tAdventurous brains. Terminat hora 

opttf...*the Hour ends the day, the Author ends 

his work.' 
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DOCTOR FAUSTUS 
Explanatloo of Inpoitant Passages 

Chorus 

Lines 1*6 Not marching now in fields 

heavenly verse.. .In the Chorus Marlowe means to say 
that in the present play; Doctor Fausius, he is not going to 
narrate the victory of Hannibal, the great Greek hero, 
over the Romans, which occured in the Second Punic 
War of B. C. 217 nor is he going to relate any incident 
ol love or anyother happening in the like of kings i.s the 
ancient Greek and Roman dramatists and poets used to 
do. He means to say, in other words, that he is going 
to depict the life and career of a private individual like 
Doctor Faustus in the present play. 

Lines. 20-25 ssroln Till with conning 

cursednecromancy— Marlowe means to say that Doctor 
Faustus attained so much of knowledge that he became 
unduly ambitious -he wanted to know all the mysteries 
of the universe and conquer all the forces of Nature. That 
is how Dr. Faustus came to dabble in magic or the black 
art. We shall come to know from the play how Faustus 
signed a pact with the Devil in order to do whatever he 
liked i. e. to gain mastery over all the elements of Nature 
and over the whole universe. The result was that he had 
to sacrifice his soul for the sake of bodily pleasures and 
material or worldly powe> : and ultimately, he bad to 
die a miserable death ahd his soul suffered an eternal 
perdition or condemnation in Hell. Marlowe compares 
Dr. Faustus with Icarus, son of Daidalus, who attempted 
a flight into interstellar space (like the modern scientists) 
with waxen wings, and who going too near the sun got 
his wings melted, and theiefore, dropped into sea and 
died. Marlowe meant to say that Dr. Faustus also 
attempted too daring investigations into the kingdoms 
of Nature with the help of the Black Art or magic, and 
who as the result of it died a mi'&rable death surren- 
dering his soul to the Devil for permanent damnation 
in Hell. 
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Line 7. Bene ditucrere Ingieeii — "to 

argue well is (he end of Logic.’,' that is, people study 
Logic in order lo be able to think or reason consistciitly. 

Line 12-13. Bid Oncaymacon incipit 

uedicus — After having dismissed the thought of 
studying Logic and Metaphysics, Doctor Faustus thinks 
of studying the medical science bitcause when philosophy 
fails the study of the medical science should begin. 
Philosophy, Faustus seems to take in (he sense of any 
subject which reveals the knowledge of (he mysteries of 
the universe— the eai (h, the sun, the stars and other 
heavenly bodies and tlicir characteristics, while he takes 
medical science us (he science which keeps the body fit 
and thus enables it to enjoy all sorts of pleasures of the 
sense whereas philosopty makes one feed on speculation 
or empty thinking without enabling one lo enjoy any 
worldly or mateiial or bodily comfort or pleasure. 

Line 16 Suipmum bonum sanitas -“The 

supreme giuid of medicine is, beulth", that is, thi^ highest 
oi greatest benefit which man can derive from the 
medical science, is bodily fitness. 

Line 28-29 Si una eademque valorem 

rci, etc.— “If one dfid same thing is bequeathed to 
two persons, the one (shall take) the thing, the other the 
value of the thing.” The words explain a point of law, 
namely, that if a certain thing is given away to two 
pcisons, one of them has the right to claim the possession 
of the thing while the other has the right lo claim the 
value or the price of thing in exchange of (he 
possession of it. 

Line A. Exhacreditare nisi etc.— “A 

Father cannot disinherit his son, unless ’* 

Line 34 35. This study fits eternal trash — 

Dr. Faustus means to say that the study of law helps a 
person only to earn money which in the opinion of 
Marlowe is a worthless thing probably because intellectual 
advanerment or development of the mind (but not 
spiritul excellence) is far more valuable than wealth or 
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any kind of bodily comfort or pleasure or any kind of 
material prosperity. Rut he should not forget that 
Marlowe was an atheist and that he cared little for 
spiritual excellence or religion. The play ‘Dr. Fan^tus* 
is actually a picture of a '^cholar who prefers to sell his 
soul for material prosperity and bodily plcasuics. 

Line 39. Ftipendlum est — “The svages 

of sin is death”; nr in other s\ords, according to the 
Bible or religion, one \sho commits .sins shall have to 
pay seveic penalties sometimes in the form of death. 

Line 41. Si pcccasse veritas-“ir we say 

that wu have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and there is 
no truth in it.” These words arc translation of the 
quotation from I John. i. 8: and it means that every bodv 
in this world is a sinner, and also that sinfulness is 
inherent or inborn with nature. 

Line 46 Cbc sera sera — ‘ Whai will be shall 
be”: it means whatever ordained by God or the law 
of Nat uie IS bound <o happen which no human beinc 
can pi event Mailoue means to say here that we will 
always commit sins (because .sinfulness is inherent in us) 
and we will thciefoie have to pay seveie penalties for our 
sins. 

Lines 58-60. Bat his dominion a mi^ty 

god— Dr. Faustus means to say that one who masters 
nectomancy or magic can extend his pewer or supremacy 
over the wht'lc universe and thereby become as ^>werful 
as a god who :an make and unnu'ke everything in the 
universe. The mind of man can think of pcrfoiming an 
sorts of impo^slblc things which, of couise, a magician 
can perform just as a god cand>. So, from the words 
of Dr. Faustus it appears that he is crazy for power. 

Lines 74-75. B** thon on earth as Jove 

these elements— The Evil Angel here advises or rathci 
tempts. Dr. Faustus to master the art or the science of 
magic and thereby to be able to biing under his complete 
control the various elemental f irees of Nature (such as 
earth, fire, water, ether etc.) just as Jove is the most 
powerful god in heaven. 
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Line 85-86 I will have them fair 

Wertenberg— Dr. Faustus says that by being the master 
of magic be would like to surround the country of 
Germany with a solid wall of brass and also to encircle 
the city of Weitenberg with the water of the Rhine 
river just as many of the world magicians have been 
indulging in such dreams. Merlin, Roger Bacon and 
others used to have such dreanl:. in their own days. In 
our opinion. Marlowe (Dr. Faustus) must have been 
thinking of the marble wall of China going round the 
whole country is an impregnable wall of fortification and 
safely. 

Line 90 — ^95. I’ll levy to invent. 

Faustus 's unfettered imagination lakes a free fight 
through the wonderful realm, which, the study of magic 
would make possible for him. He fancies a thousand and 
one things which he will achieve with the help of the 
servile spirits. He will ask the spirits to secure the sciviccs 
of the soldiers with pient> of money so that with their 
help he can drive out the prince of Parma from his country 
and be will become the undisputed ruler. He will make 
the spirits mote potent and powerful weapons of 
war than those which were used for blocking the river at 
the Antwerp bridge. The Prince of Parma was Alexander 
Farnese, Philip IPs Govemer and military general in 
Netheilands. lie besieged Antwerp in lS84-S,and blocked 
the river Scheldt with a bridge of boats or ships, moored 
strongly together, to prevent aid being brought by sea. 
This bridge was destroyed by the Dutch by means of a 
fit e-ship— which the Spaniyards remembered with terror, 
when Drake attacked them in the same way at their 
anohorage in Calais Roads in 1588, which was also the 
year in which this play was written. Faustus’s vigorous 
enthusiasm makes him say so bluntly that he will make 
spirits, which be will raise with the help of magic, devise 
more dangerous weapons, than those were destroyed by 
the Dutch. But it may be said that as the action of the 
play is supposed to take place in the reign of Phijip’s 
father the references to the Prince of Parma and the siege 
of Antwerp are anachronisms. 
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Line 10I-J03. Yet not your words only 

necromantic skili - D Faustus lalkes to Cornelius and 
Valdes that he is not influenced by any of their words 
but of his own accord is going to study and master the 
art of magic because be is not inclined to study either 
Logic or Metaphysics or Theology or Medicine or any 
other science oi art. This sort of commitment on the 
part of Dr. Faustus will male him alone ic^ponsiblc for 
all the disasters that will follow later on in his life for the 
adoption of the study of the art of magic. 

Line 110-116 And I, that base with concise 

syllogisms Europe honour him- -Dr. Faustus 

means to say that he used to pur/le and contound the 
clergymen of the German Church (Thtoloainns used to 
be very much well versed in the art of nigumentation or 
logic) with his logical arguments, that he used to attract 
the best scholars of the university of Wertenbeig with 
the discussions of various philosophical problems just as 
the son of Oipheuv used to d*aw the spirits of hcll_ round 
liim by his immortal music, and that by studying the 
ait of magic he expects to earn the greatest respect from 
the world Just as Agrippa the famous German magic 
used to command respect from the whole of Europe. 
From the words of Dr. Faustus it seems that he is anxious 
to earn prwei and name. 

Line 122 — 124. Like lions shall they -trotting 

by our sides — Valdes, the famous Germen magician sa)^ 
to Di. Faustus that when he will master the art of magic 
he will be able to command all sorts of spirits of the 
various elements who will protect him against all 
dangcis of life as powerfully as a Imn can do, or they will 
serve him ju't as the whips of the German horsemen help 
them in controlling their f'cry horses, or they will perform 
impossible feats just ns the giants of Lapland can do 
Valdes means to say that as the result of the power of 
magic, all sorts of spirits will be at the service of 
Dr. Faustus, and they will perform for him all sorts of 
diffi 'ult and impossible tusks. 

Line 129-131 From Venice shall they 

be resolute — Valdes says to Dr. Faustus that when 
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Dr. Fau-jtus will master the art of magic, he will be ablo 
to eomminJ the services of the spirits #h » will bring to 
him many big boats full of precious commixlitics from 
Venice and who will also Mng to him from America 
many other precious articles like the golden fleece won 
by Jasen articles which made king Philip of Spain 
f: biliously rich. 

Lines 137*139. He that isgronnded in astro- 
logy magic doth require — Cornelius, the famous 

Geiman magician .says h) Dr. Faiistus that if he masters 
the science of the hcnsrnly bodies (i. e. astrology), if he 
masters the various substances, he will be able f(- mastei 
'he art or science of magic. 

Lines 139- 14^ Then doubt of the earth 

i'aiistus's colleague. Corncliu* insti Is and inadcaiC'. 
courage in the mind of Fanstusby saying that magic vilf 
licq hicn his fame and increase hi.s rei.own. Tlie uonf'etrut 
feat that magic will perform will prevent Faus'iK ficni 
purming any other piufessiim. Tlicri.f.'rc ffe need ni>t 
iiesiiatc to believe foi a mt mint that with the knowlidgr 
of magic he svil 1 become moic well-known than the cell- 
brated Oiaclc of Dilphi (N. Greece) where Apollo was 
belived to have itispircd his piiestiss with prophecies. 
Further the spirits of the various elements tell him that 
they can empty the ocean and secure all the ireasinc 
which was lo^t in (he ships of foreign countries when they 
sank into the bottom of the sea. Not only can they dry up 
the ocean and recover all the precious metals ln.st in it. 
but .also they can discover all the hidden treasures which 
the ancient people have kept in the deepest parts of the 
earth. Whnt else wifi a man on caith desire 7 

Lines. I 5 I-IS 2 And bear wise Bacm'ii 

New TestauKiit — When Dr. Faustus finally agrees lobe 
a magician, Valdes suggests to him that he should carry 
to a lonely grave all the works of Roger Bacon ard 
Magnus Albertus who specialised in Chemist ry. magic and 
other allied sciences, and also some of the holy scriptures 
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of the Greeks which contain formulas of magic for calling 
up spirits lO one’s service. 

ACT I. SCENE, IT. 

Line. 2. Sic probo— “Thus 1 prove it." 

Lines 22—17 But that I am by nature phieg- 

matic the next sessions— Wagner, the servaut 

of Dr. Faustus. tells the two Scholars, who enquire about 
Or. Faustus that he has been extremely annoyed at their 
silly inquiries about Di. Faustus and that they should 
not have come to visit him when he is having his 
meals in (hr dining-room (place of execution where many 
rhikens and o'lier birds and animals arc served as 
food). WajMior fiull'er tells the two Scholars that if he 
were not so cool-tcmprrcd he would have certainly got 
them .‘•everely punished by his master Dr Faustus for the 
olTencc of disturbing him at tlic lime of eating or taking 
his meals. 

Line 21. Is he not corpus mobile ? — 

WJicn the two pupils <tf Dr Haustus enquire where he 
IS or what lie is doing. Wagner, the servant of Dr, 
Faustus tells the Scholars that Dr. Faustus is a living 
body and as such he is bound to move about from place to 
place, and therefore, nobody is supposed to know where 
he is exactly. 

ACT 1. Scene III. 


1,incsL4. Noxv that breath (Agra J959) 

Dr. Faustus is talking to himself and is describ- 
ing how the darkness of the night is rising from the 
southern part of the globe in oruer to have a look, as it 
were, at the star wliich heralds rain and wind, and how 
the darkness is spreading all over the .sky. This is merely 
a dcsci iption of the approach of the night. When the 
night approaches it seems as if darkness slowly covers the 
face of the earth and sky whether it rises from the 
south pole or it reaches any part.^’ilar point in the sky. 

Lines 8 12. Within this circle enforced 

to rise — Probably Dr. Faustus while consulting some 
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hook ut' mapic i« talkiii{; about the magic influence of 
a particular circle or mncic s\mbol. He says that >\itliin 
that circle the names of Cod, of the religious saints, ai.d 
many other signs of the planets (erring stars) aie men- 
tioned; and as the result of the utterance of some of these 
signes and symbols various kinds of spirits of air, eailli 
ocean, fire are foiced to appear before the magician 
in order to obey his commands tor performing all kinds of 
jobs or tasks for the magician «ho uses all such mystic 
names, symbols and signs. 

Lines 15-21 Sint mihi del Achcrontis 

nobis dicatns Mcphistopbilis— “May the gods of 
Archeron ^(he eternal regit ns) be propitious to me 
Faiewell to the threefold deity of Jehovah. Hail spirits of 
flic, ail, and stater f Bcirebub. Piinccof Kast, Monaich 
of burning hell, and Demagorgon, we propitiate you. that 
McphiMophilis may appeal and rise, (why lingcicst thou?) 
By Jehovah, Gehei'na, and the con-cciatcd water which 
I nosir sprinkle, and the sign of the cross w|uch 1 nr w 
make, and by our vows may Merhislorhinr hiniscK. 
devoted to our service now rkse.- 

Lines 34. Qniitregh imagine— “For indeed 

thou rulcst in theimage »•>( thy brother Mephistophilis. 

Line 46. Per accldens — By the way or 

incidcntali}. 

Line 47—54. Ftfr, when we hear the 

Prime of Hell— Mephistophilis, one of the spirits of 
helf, says to Dr. Faustus that whenever any poison 
happens to curse the Bible and Jesu« Chirst or wbenevet 
any body, happens to perform certain acts which are likely 
to punish him with the curse of God, the spirits of Helf 
tike Mephistophilis feel tempted to approach such a persois 
inorder to snatch awayhis soul so that the soul mav be 
damned in hefl or may suffer all sorts of physical ana 
mental tortures. Therefore, Mephistophifis says that the 
easiest way of being a great magician is to ctirse religion 
and God and worship instead the Devil 01 Satan. 
Mephistophilis means to say in other words that the spirtw 
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or hell can go near only those persons who are sinners or 
who arc followers of the Devil and of God, and who, 
ihcrcforc, have no faith in religion, morality, viituc but 
who practise vices sins, ciimcs and all si'irts of foul deeds 
which are against the teachings of any religion or against 
the wishes and dictates of God 

^ Lines 60-61 For he confounds hell 

philosophers— Dr. Faustus means to say lie makes no 
dislinriion between hell and heaven or in other words 
licavcn IS hell lo him and hell is heaven to him. He docs 
r 1 believe in rewaid or punishment for virtuous oi 
vicious de«^s just 4 is the ancient philosophcis did not 
believe 111 any di’^linclioii between virtue and vice or 
between God and Devil or between reward for good deeds 
and punishment for bad deeds. Students should note hcic 
that Marlowe, through the hie of Dr. Faustus. is speaking 
out his own views on ichgion and morality. 

Lines 71-73. Unhappy spirits Lneifer. 

Mcphistophilis is fuH oficgiel and remorse when he 
confesses to Faustus that he too is one of those unfortunate 
and unhappy spirits that *oll from the Elysian heights to 
the purgatorial depth. They have received this punish- 
oicnt for having conspired against the almighty and now 
thcyaie in a damned and detestable condition As a 
matter of a fact, it is said that I ucifer, the Prince of 
Darkness was once one of the chief angels of God. Prior 
to his tall from heaven, wns an aich-'ingcl, elfulgcnr 
and glorious, and he soiight to be the ruler of heaven and 
divide the empire with the Almighty. He had a restless 
ioiil like Tamburlaine of Marlowe and it was the avowed 
aim of his life to usurp the throne of the universe and be 
the supreme ruler. He was an arch-rebel, dcfuint, bold 
and doughty, and he raised the standard of revolt against 
the authority of G >d Guided by his ovei weening pride 
and ambition he waged a war against God but was mise- 
rably defcated-by God who threw him down to Hell along 
with his faithful followers. Though defeated and depressed, 
Mephistophilis does not hesitate even for moment to 
reveal this sad truth of his and his 'general’s downfall. 
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Lines 78-81. Thinkest thou that I 

everlasting bliss— When Dr. Fau!>tus wants to know from 
Mephistophilis how he came out of hell, Mcphi&lophilis 
explains to him that he (Mcphi»tophili>') is always in hell 
even when he is appearing before Dr. hausius. 
Mephistophilis says that while once he believed in God 
and was in touch with Him and when he was enjoying the 
happiness of such blessed company and inviionnients he 
would naturally feel most unhappy and accursed when he 
has ceased to believe in God and when paiticularly he 
has fallen from the piestncc and blessirfgs of G«'d. 
Mephistophilis means to say that there is no particular 
spot in the universe which is known as heaven oi hell. 
Hell or heaven is a mental state. One enjoys heaven 
when one believes in God and enjoy, his blc>-inp, while 
on the other hand, one feels the toi lures of hell when oi.c 
ceases to believe in God, icligion. morality and i.thci 
pood tliinps. because once bcfoic Mephistophilis i»-e<l t,> 
believe in God, lelipion and inoialiiy but now bccauve 
he does not believe in any of tl em, iheicforc he is Icclii p 
most tort tiled in mind and body Its if he is conVinudlly 
in hell. If we analyse the woids of Mephistophilis 
here, we feci that Mai low e, who is at piescnt spcdking 
through the lips of Mephistophilis, was once a bclievci in 
God, religion and morality and then he was n.i si happy 
as if he was living in heaven; but now that he has ceased 
to believe in any of tin se things he is feeling m<-M un- 
happy as if he is in licll.lt seems in our opinion Hut 
Marlowe, with all his piofcs.sions of*alhcism. with all his 
opposition to the religious view of his time, could i ot 
list above the universal belief in Grd and faith in 
morality and religion from which both the athc-isi and the 
theist equally suffer though the ihcist cmphaticallv 
declears his belief in God while atheist emphatically 
dcclcars his disbelief in God. Aftci having closely studied 
the life of Marlowe wc are inclined to believe that like 
all other human beings Marlowe too was as weak and 
blind as anybody else. 

Lines. 89-93. Seeing Fan&tus hath in- 
curred all voluptoonsncss— Dr. Faustus says to 



Mephislophihs that as he has agreed to suffer elcrnally 
in hell by cursing God icligion and moiality 
Mephislophilis should repoil toluufer the gieakstot 
the falleii anucN that Di Taustus is ready to give away 
his soul t ) him Tot doinj wnh it whateve he liked pio- 
Mded Di Faustus weic gianted twenty foui years of 
^ensudl liJe i e. life given to alt sorts ot sensiiui pleasnies 
K vdlinp drinking, enjoying women, gambling, eaining 
monev power fame and all ot hi i pleasiiic which eome 
tlnuLvh the fjvo sense ^ S udents should note hcie that 
M irlowc h( hexed bodily pkasuies to be sinful or agdinst 
tht tenets oi ichgion and God while nil othci plcasiiics- 
inlelleeiuaU moral and spiiitual to be sinless Ihis 
wrciig notion i) lulhci iinixersal Bui in our opinion, a 
pci son who enjoys ll v body «i woman is much xulgai 
or dx!cnt as aii\ odier person who luds a book or stes a 
picture OI listens lo a song oi docs any otlkr (hiiic good 
OI bad 

IhiiS 10^-1 10 By him 1 will be great em- 
peror to mv crown- Di lauslus is now d’cani- 
inc ( r what he is going U do with the ait ol magic or how 
he will use the 'CTMcts of Mephistophilis in order to 
to be otherwise iichicvid, such as he will becone an 
emperor first then he will arnngc for flights ihiough the 
an next he will co out like an cxp*orc» rnalinp long 
voyages through the oceans and the seas with a band of 
ad\,.ntuious followers next he will connect Afneiwith 
Spun by means of a lange of hills that he maybe the 
en pcroi ol both Ah red and Spun All these dreams aic 
dreams of the Rcndissjncc people who avtually dreamt 
and aho achieved to a gical event some of thcir dieams 
paiMeulaily the dicam of discoxuing new lands and 
colomsme tl cm and ul imately exploiting all tlic its 
sources of those lands and then people. 

Act 1 Scene IV 

lines 7-10 See how poverty jesteih 
were blood-raw— When Wagner finds the clown in exticme 
poverty and at the same time humoiaas, he says that it 
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is rather unusual and most pathetic when one is extremely 
needy, extremely hungry and extremely miserable fiom 
the financial point of view and when on.* at the same 
time cuts jokes or indulges in humorous remarks at the 
Clown is doing. Wagner further says ihat the Clown 
now in such a miserable condition of poverty that he will 
greedily accept any menial job or cal any piece of meat 
without being cooked at all (i. e. raw). 

Line 16. Qui mihi discipulus ? — ‘lie that is my 
disciple.” 

Line 22-23 Mass, but for the name 

Engiteh counters — When Wagner offets some trench 
coins to the clown, the latter says most seriously that 
they arc as worthless as the English coins because both 
the coins during the Civil Wars underwent considerable 
depreciation in value. 

Lines. 34— I^t your parish over. 

A quarrel cm.ues between the Cl »wn and the Wagner, 
on the question of the accepting and taking back of the 
money, given to the Clown by the Wagner. The Ch-wn 
docs not want to accept the .money, since he think'>, that 
the same currency lias got no value in Germany. So he 
insists on Wagner's taking back the money. But Wagner 
is very stern in his opinion. He docs not want to with- 
draw what he has advanced. Si he warns the clown that 
if he persists in his demand, Wagner will raise the Devils. 
Baliol and Belcher who will fetch away the Clown. But 
the clown takes it in a light vein and he boasts that he is 
not afraid of any devil. He is quite confident that he can 
knock down any devil summoned by Wagner, however 
terrorsome he might be. Let his Baliol and Belcher come. 
But they will be knocked in such a manner that they had 
never been knocked so badly since they came to be devils. 
Supposing he kills one of them, the village peiplewill 
call him as a ‘killer of devils.’ They will tell one another 
“Look there goes that tall fellow in round socks who 
has killed a devil.” And he will be known as killer of 
devil throughout the town. 
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Lines. 50—56— “How a Ihcm, i’ faith. 

In spite rf his brasiirp the Clcwn takes to his heels 
at the siaht of the two dexils Balioi and Belcher. He is 
enormously bewitched by the mapic feats performed by 
Wagner The Clown asks him whether he would leach 
him the method by which he can also raise devils like 
Baiiol and Belcher. Wagner's answer surprises him grc.itly. 
Wagner will teach him not only to raise the devils but 
also to convert himself to whateser foim he likes, either 
it be to a dog or a cat or a mouse But being a Christian, 
the Cluwn can never even imagine how a Christian fellow 
can be converted to any of these mean creatures. He can 
never stomcah it If Wagner can change him info any- 
thing, lu it be a .swiftly flying nimble litMe ily, .so that 
he may novc about huher and thither tickling the beaut'- 
fiil womtn and enjoying their company. 

Lints 63. Quasi insisfcrc- “To tread as it 

weic; in ny steps.” 

Linw 61-63 Let fby left eye Insistcre — 

Wagner iiks the cluwn to follow him most closely i. e. 
obey all his orders most slavishly. To fix one's eyes 
constantlyupon the heels of another person means follow- 
ing that pa son vciy closely. A servant or a slave cannot 
fix his eyc.upc'n the face of his mastci, and ther.'foie, he 
l.as to ga 7 i at the heels of his masfei . 

Act II Scene I. 

Lines 11 — 12. The god thon serves! 

Belzebub— Dr. Fausfus says to himselt after having 
mastcicd tic art of magic that he new loves ihc Devil 
and not Gcd, and that he has become a perfect si ive to 
his bodily instincts and not to reason. According to 
Marlowe, whocvei happens to follow the dictates of his 
impulses urinstincts without consulting his reason becomes 
a slave to the body and as such, he loves his soul or 
mind altogether and also becomes a worshipper of the 
Devil and a disbeliever in God. 

Lines 5 Despair in Gcd Beizebub— Dr. 
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Faustus now advises his heart to believe only in the Devil 
and give up altogether his faith in Gud. 

Lines. 7 8. O something sounds God 

agnin-Dr. Faustus says that he seems to hear some 
voice in his car.— of coutse, the voice of the Good Angel 
or God that advises him to give up magic and think ot 
God because by thinking of God he may yet be saved 
from damnation in hell. 

Lines. 20 — 21. Rather illusions trust 

them most — The t£vil Angel (the voice of the devil) 
tells Dr. Faustus that only the senseless and ignoiant 
people believe in prayers to God or in repentance because 
both the things arc foolish things i. e. it is nc good 
praying to Ged or it is not at all necessary to repent 
even if any one commits any .sin or ciimc or tny bad 
deed. O*' course, what Mailowc speaks lliungh the 
lips of the Kvil Angclis peiftttly imc. It is a fict that 
no amount of praying to God can .save mankiid fiom 
poverty disease and death as no amount of cuisng God 
can make mankind suiTer fiom a disease uhci <fne is 
healthy or can make mankind poor if one is wealthy 
or can even kill mankind when one’s hour of (bath has 
not anived. 

Lines 30. Veni, veni Mephistopbilc— Cont, come, 
Mcphistpohilis ! ’ 

line. 41. Soiamen doIoris-*“lt is a 

consolation in the wretched to have had compmions in 
woe. ” It means that even an unhappy man can feel 
happy to some extent whet, lie finds other persons un- 
haypy. What is the psychology behind it ? Ivery body 
is so meanly selfish that he finds some kind of joy in the 
mystciies of oibeis , ard that is wl y, one feds his own 
sonows reduced considerably by the sorrowi of others 
although no body’.s sorrow can be reduced » the least 
unless it is aolually reduced by some measure ar element 
of prosperity. 

T.ines 73 Consummatum est — "It is finished.” 
This bill is ended — This contract between myself and 
the Devil has been now signed and completed. 
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Lines. 75 — iIO--But what Faiistus fly ” 

At the behest of Mrphistophilis Faustus sends a bond, 
written in his own blood, to the Prince of Darkness 
thiou^'h his agent Mrphistophilis. However, he is taken 
aback to sec that his blood cleats, when he wants to 
extract some blood from his arm, for the execution of the 
bond. With the help of the chafer, brought by Mephisto- 
philis, He makes the blood How again. But atonce there 
appears on his arm the words '‘Homo Juge* What is this 
w tiling appearing in his arm ? Fly away, man. But 
V hither should he ily ? He has proxoked God s wrath by 
making a gift of his soul to Lucifer and thereby entering 
into a contract with the Devil. If he tries logo to God 
he will ihtow him into hell, which is the finest place for 
sinners like him At once the writing on hi^ arm melts info 
thin air atid he feels that eveiything happened was a 
delusion; his eyes ha\e misled him. Yet he deems he has 
sccji it, clearly wriltc I, Mly away man.’ But he at once 
recovers courage and says that he will not Ily. 

Lines II 5 -II 9 . With the 

must we ever be (Agra 7.957)— Mephistophilis 

explains the location or situation and also the nature of 
hell to Dr. Faustus. He says that liell lies in tii*i very 
centre of things — in every element of nature i. e in every 
particle of this unhcr'.c. He further says that hell is 
escry w'herc so that there is no escape from hell. Last 
of all, lie says that hell lies in the persons like Mephis- 
lophilis who have comniittcd evil deeds i. e. who ha\c 
denounced Gc'd and religion and morality. He adds 
further that whercser the sinners and the criminals 
or the disbelievers in God, religion and morality go. hell 
pursues thcie. In other words, there is no particular 
place in the universe which can be called hell. Milton 
has said that hell flics with Satan which means that even 
the wealthiest man, the most powerful monarch suffers 
from all kinds of mental tortures whenever lie happens 
to commit any evil deed — he cannot escape from hell 
even if he possesses all sorts of enviable material things 
such as wealth, power, fame etc. 
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Line 130. Thus, these are trifles nires* 

talcs — When Mepliistohilis tells Dr. Fausrus that when 
he ha.s signed a solemn contract with the Devil (Lucifer) 
he cannot etcape from hell. Dr. Faustus says that to 
believe that after death there is any kind of pain or 
sorrow or damnation is absolutely non<<ensical because 
after death thete is no consciou.snc<s of plca'^urc or pain, 
no memory of any past life on earth, no question of suffer* 
ing from any kind of physical or mental torturc>. So far 
the soul or the mind is c<iiccinrd. Dr. Faustus (or 
Marlowe) seema to believe that it ceases to exist as soon as 
the body dies or perishes oi is decomposed. This is veiy 
true. People’s belief in immortality or transmigiailon 
of the human soul is pine nonsense. 

Line 149, Marriage toy (Agra 1950 

According to Mephistophilis (i. e. Marlowe) m.'irriage is 
nothing but a convention or ceremony w ithout any moral 
religious or spiiitual significnncc, it has no sanctity, no 
value no importance except that of bodily enjoyment. 
Bernard Shaw also has said that marriage is nothing but 
legalised proititutioii i. e. theie is no diffeicnee between 
marriage and prostitution. It is very true, and yet most 
people believe that maiiiagc is a spiritual union oi that 
conjugal love has sanctity about it. 

Lines I SO-15.3. She whom thine 

before his fall (Agra J959)--Mcpliisiophilis mcuns to say 
that Dr. Faustus can have any woman on caith foi his 
wife whether she is as chaste as Penelope, the wife of 
Ulysses, or as Lucifer himself. The idea Mephistophilis 
is that every woman can be tempted for bodily enjoyment 
whether she is mariicd or unmarried, whether she is 
educated or uneducated, whether she belongs to the 
priestly class or to the labour class. It is also very true 
because in every man or woman the sex instinct is the 
strongest instinct and it is never satisfied until one dies 
and that is why, if temptations are offered to any man or 
woman he or she can be positively tempted. Ilieierorc. 
to believe in chastity, fidelity, purity of love, sanctity of 
marriage is absolutely nonsensical. 
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Act II. Scene 11. 

Lines 2t 23. Then swords, and knives... 

despatch myself Dr. Faustus says that whenever 
the thought of the eternal damnation of his soul comes to 
his mind he at once begin^ to feel hittcily his moial and 
spiritual dcgiadat Ion, and in Older to escape fiom that 
miilty enneiuusness he feels tempted to commit suicide 
by either swallowing poison or by stabbing or shooting 
himself to df ath. This temptation foi suicide is a sign of 
puilty consciousness and also of lepentancc as much as it 
is a sign of a weak mind. 

Lines 26 30 Have not f made blind Homer. < 
niy Mephistophilis ? 

When guilty con* ciousntss or repentance arises in 
the mind o( Dr. baiistus he at once tries to mppress or 
forget il by consoling ins heart with the satisfaction of 
having performed m.my wonderful lea's by means of the 
ait of mapic such us making the spin! of the most famous 
Greek poci Homer to recite his poem although he wat 
long dead, by making the spiiit of Paiis relate the 
pathetic story of his unfaithful love for AEnone. a nympli 
of Mount Ida. by making the spirit of Amphion appear 
before him and play on his immortal music which once 
dicw stones and built up the walls ol Thebes. Dt. Faustus 
means to say that even if] is soul is los' to the Devil or 
IS damned foi even in hell, he should not regret it at all 
considering pariicularly how much of pleasure and power 
the art of magic has gisen him. 

Lilies 45 Situ et tempore “With regard to the 
direction in whicli they revolve (Situ), and to tnc time 
of their annual revolution (tempore). 

Lines 46-48 All Jointly move of the 

nodiac- Mephistophilis means to say that the planets 
move from east to west round the earth and cover the 
full circle in twenty four hours ; but the stars and other 
heavenly bodies move round the sun in different orbits 
or along different paths, and they take different length ^ 
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of time to complete their full circles. Students should 
note that during the Elizabethen age even the astio- 
nomers used to believe that the earth is the centre of the 
universe and the sun is the only luminous body; but later 
on It has been proved that neither the earth nor the sun 
is the centre (f the universe. Theie are millions, 
iind trillions of heavenly bodies much bigger than the 
eaith and the sun >shich arc 'constantly moving in their 
own orbits making some particular heavenly body as the 
centre of thcii system. No body knows as yet which 
heavenly body oi which paiticulai spot in space actually 
forms the centre of the universe. 

I.!ne 67. Per inacqualem totius- "By 

reason of their unequal motion with regard to the whole 
system of the universe.” 

IJius 106 108- That right his creation. 

7he voice of Good Angel cccasionally weilds .some 
influence on the mind of Faustus. who is conscious of the 
fact that liis life is neaiirg damnation. His eyes behold 
at times the vision ofCliiist, who has come into the w'oild 
to ledeem the sms of mankind. Despair grows in his 
mind by leaps and bounds wh<.n, he calls Christ, and 
caincstly cnticats him to save his souls It is contraiy to 
the cs’iitiuLt (hat helms ciitcied into hell with Satan. The 
Pi inci of daikiicss who can never tolerate such an act of de- 
fiance. that loo fiom a soul that has completely to be sui- 
ict dered to him ultimately, appears with his subordinate 
spirits before Fuu.stus inoider to wise out despair from the 
mirj of Faustus and inculcate courage theirin, they agree 
to shew a splendid display of the seven Deadly Sins. 
Faustus again recovers his ‘manly fsirtitude’ and the 
thought of the magnificent show give him great pleasure. 
He suys that the same sight will be as welcome to him as 
Paradise was to Adam on the first day of his creation. 
The Garden of Eden was the Paradise created by God for 
Adam and Eve, the first parents, of mankind. They 
remained heavenly till they have eaten the fruit of the 
forbridden tree and thus provoked the wrath of God as a 
result God has sent them out of their Paradise. 
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Liiie.v 1 16*121 : 1 disdain to have parents*. • 

•>. cloth of arras — Pride is one of the Seven Dealdy Sins. 
Nobody knows how one grows proud. One grows proud 
even without possessing any extraordinary qualification 
such as wealth, personal charm, power, fame etc. Pride 
IS more or Ics’. a universal quality of human beings i. c. 
one can find pride in all classes of people rich or poor, 
learned or ignorant handsome or ugly, strong or weak 
man oi woman, young or old. When a woman grows 
pioud, her proud is visible in her brow oi in her lips 
Pioud people arc very sensitive to all soits of discomfort 
or unclcaiilincss or ugliness or physical and mental 
deficiency. For example, u pioud person would always 
point out that thcic is some dot or some foul smell or 
some such deficiency somewhere althi'ugh that deficiency 
may not be noticeable to others who are not proud. If 
the food or the drink or the dicss oi the house or anything 
else is not perfiet the pioud person will always find some 
fault with it. Pioud puisous will alwa>!. look down upon 
everybody or everything else except themselves or their 
own things. 

Lines 122*125 I am Covetousness my 

good chest- Covetousness oi giecd is another of the 
Seven Dealdly Sms. It is generally the mean, low born 
and selfish persons wIk' become greedy or covetous. If 
greedy people were pe, milted t.> have their w'lshcs lulfiUcd 
they would have wished to turn eveiytliing about them 
into gold ivr money j* .t as King Midas was one of the 
most covetous persons in the woild w'hu prayed to God 
fur coiivciting cvciything he touched into gold. The 
result was thai when he touclu d his food or drink it was 
at onre Cvinvericd into gold, and naturally, he had 
to starve himself to death. 

Lives 128-133. I am wrath — be my 

father — Wrath or anger is one of the Seven Deadly Sins. 
No body knows how and when one would get angry 
because one gets angry all of a sudden and sometimes 
without much cause. It is sa<d to have come out of the 
lion or the king of beasts, and as such it is a beastly 
emotion. And when once anger is roused in any person 
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he goes on hitting und abusing c\cry body around him 
but as the result of this random hitting he is greatest 
sufferer or loser because his body and mind are rudely 
shocked or disturbed by this violen t emotion. Anger is 
said to have been born of only bTUtish or lowborn 
impulse ; not then anybody can get angry at any 
moment. 

Lines 135-141. I am envy with a 

Vengeance. Hnvv or jealousy is also one of the Dc.'dly 
Sins. It is generally born of poor people. Jealous peisot s 
cannot see others happy or rich or handsome or healthy 
or famous or possessing any good quality. If a jealous 
person is himself illiteiatc he cannot bear the presence 
of a learned scholar ; if he is poor he cannot stand the 
idea of anybt'dy b(C ming rich; if he does not posses 
suOicienI food or diink for hiiri'^elf he wishes others poor, 
illiterate, ugly, weak, worthless, and possessing no 
qualiJlcation or no assets in life. If they find anybody 
enjoying any right or pri\ilcge or fame or power, wealth 
or anylliinji, they would at once grudge it aifd they 
woidd all the while wish that nobody possessed anything. 

Lines 144-155. My parents are Mistress 

Margery March bcernrCluftony or greed for eating and 
drinking is anothci of the Deadly Sins. A glutton always 
complains that he has no siillicicnt means for eatir.g or 
drinking and that his parents have left very little of such 
means al'li<Hig1i in reality he may be possessing much. 
The leal psychology behind a glutton is that he always 
feels that he is underfed or starved, that everybody else 
in the world is eating and di inking to his fill but he alone 
is not getting bullicient food or no food or drink at all. 
Wliat a glutton cats or drinks is much more in quantity 
than what many other ptrsons can jointly consume. 
A glutton always dreams of delicious foods or drink; and 
that is why, he loves to talk about delicious kinds as 
well as large quantities of food and drink such as 
Canimon of Bacon (i e. leg or thigh of a pig). Claret 
wine picklcherring a (kind of fish), Martlemas-beef (salted 
meat), and March-beer (i. e. wine brewed in March. 
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Lines IM -165. lam Sloth king's 

ransom— Sloth or haoil of idleness is also one of the 
Deadly Sins. La7> people alwajs uaiil to rest and lie 
do>vn . they do not like to mo\c about or do anything, 
lhat is why, wheneser ihe> are disturbed by anybody 
they feel ver> much annoyed. Those v\ho are gluttons 
or are extremely fond of eaiing anu di inking or those 
WHO aic lustful 1 . e. who indulge in sexual pleasures are 
ino'^tly la/y. Such people would noi caic t(' stir an inch 
tveii if someihing precious of their is at stake or even 
• f ihe\ aic going to siilTci a great loss on anv account. 

\ct III C'horus. 

Lines 1-13. Learned Faustus him 

home agi^in - The (.'horns here describes the journey 
ofDi l-austus m a chariot drawn by dragons. This 
joiifne> ho iindcitook iii order lii study the 'Construction 
ot the uni\e.se how the houxenly bodies arc stationed 
and how ihcv mo\e and in what manner and also how 
lone thr> take in riider to coinploie their circles. 
Dr. l-ausius had to climb (ho soiy top of Mount Olympus 
which was sup|)oscd in ancient time to be the highest point 
^'n the earlliN surface on which li\cd the pods. While 
going on this nstrononiica) sur\ey Di. Faustus noticed 
the cloud'*, the planets the stars, the various orbits of 
the hciiNcnly bodies and also ihcir movements from east 
to west. He also noticed the piirnum mobile which 
v\as known in r4)rmcr daj . as the last sphere that moved 
round the earth which was again conceived as the 
central body ol the tmiversf. 

Act. III. Seer.’- F 

lines 13-15 There saw we learned Maro's...,.^- 

night’s space —Dr. ^au**lLl^ de'*cribes to Mephis- 

lophilis how they had seen the tomb of Virgil (Maro) 
the most well-known Kalian poet, and also the tunnel 
of Rosilippo, near Naples, which was suppos**d to have 
been built by the magic of Vii git in otic night. This 
liinncl extended for nearly a mile and ran along the 
lomb of Virgil, 
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IJAes 11-12. Ihe streets straight fortii « - 

faur equivalents - In Rome the i^treel^ are all strai| 2 ht 
they arc n adc %)rf]nc^>t hiicl and they di\idc the city 
into loui equal parts. 

Lines 43-47. Noiv' by the kingdoms of infernal 

rule bright-splendent Rome — Dr. Faustus says 

to Mephi^tophflis that he ^ants to see the beautilul city 
of Koiucaml it'^ architecture He swears in the name 
o( lull and not in the name oi hea\en that he must visit 
R(mu\ His manner of sweaiin^ hy the rivers of HeK 
shows hi>\v much obedient he has become to the Devil 
after hasrnp specialised m (he study of the ait of magic 
Styx. Achermi, Phlcpsthon, Lethe and C'oeytus arc the 
1i\e rivcis in hell 

Line 52. Suinmutii boiiuni highest good or 
pleasure i. e greatest joy or pleasure 

I ines 52.-54 \>ell I am cuofeni lo coiupass^ 

them merriment Dr. faustus sa^s to Mephistophili^ 

dial he would feel vci\ mmh pleased to attend Saint 
Petei s least in Home, to show some lu^ riiagk 
peiformaiices and lo PiaLe a tool ol ihe and oihei 

thiireh dignitaries 

line 84 >\e shall be cuised with bell, book 

and laiidle Mephisti^philis sa>s to Di. Tauslus ihat 
bdili of them will he closed by die Pope and other chnrcln 
ihgiiil.ti 'Cs foi playing mischiesous lucks upon dicni 
flic R<»man Catholic was ofcoiuIfniiiingorewonimuniC' 
citing a human MUil was to ring the church bcif to cite 
snnie wolds (i(»ni tlu Bihh* uuMhen to pul out three 
buining candles 

I ines 86-88 Anon no shall hear bog 
grain. .. . Sf. Peter's holiday- -When Mepliistophilu' 
tells D). f nusiiis that iliey will be cursed by the Pope 
and other charch dignitaiics for playing some mischicious 
tricks upon them Di faustus says contempt floeisly iliaf 
all that the Pc'pc other and cliuich dignitaries can do 
Ml retaliation is to grunt like a hog or to bleat like it 
calfoi to btUY like an a^s Di. ( uustvis mdirccily calls 
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Ihc Pope and oihoi cl iiuh dipmlines as no hilici than 
iuasts ot .ninaN 

Line S9 Malrdicat Joniinus Ma' ihs* ioid 
s-iiisL him 

Line 9^ Ft omnes sancH Lcl ail iIk' vainl<> 
til sc Inni 

Act I\ Scene 11 

Line 19 'i^ell tone vl }ou about }oii 
The Vinlnci sa>s to Ralph that his vci> s orcc or iiMnn(.r 
of spealunj; belia>!> that hr must have sl(>len the goblet 

Lines 17 18 Now Sir, >ou nn) be ashamed 
.... matter of tioth Ralph savs i<i the \ intncr tiut 
he should feel ashamed ol hmi'^Llf lot auaismg honest 
pcison> like Ralph aid Robii 'vf tlutt tbccausr ihc 
Vint nei hid alread> alL^cd that cithei Ralph or Rohm 
must have stolen the goblet) 

I ine 33. pecealum peccatomin - ‘Sia ot sins" 

I ine 3s Miserirordia pionobis Pits ns 

Line 37 -4(1 Monarch of bell . villains 
charms— Bccau'ic Raiph and Robin who air mere 
pel I V servants have diagged Mepliistophihs .ill the wav 
tiom ( onslantiniipic he gets vris much aiinovrd \ ith 
them He cxpiesics his ansci or annovance at ihi^c 
two pettv tvllows and savs (hat ht 's an attendant spun 
ol ] utiUi Ol the Oevil buoic whom even the punidist 
monauhs bend ilitii knees and Miousand of powctliil 
human beings askm wiedee ih ii suhoidination. and 
thcreloic. d «s jmptitincnl on the iMtt of .uch p'tiv 
lellovvs as Ralph and Robin to force Mcphistophilis 
to appeal before them simply on the slicnglh ol i few 
syllables ol magic which thev pretend In know. 

Lines 52 , Jn faith, thy bead . pottage>pot - 
When Ralph 1ms been converted into a dug and Robin 
into monkey, Robin says that Rulph troni now will 
always try to steal food from the kitchen, and thcielorc 
the vessel I lom which he will stiol loi c wiP soiisi.ntly 
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hang round his neck. So, this will be a gicat punishment 
For Ralph. 

.4CT IV. Scene III 

Lines. 30 — 42--Amon^t which "1 live. 

Fau.stus, who visits the Emperor Carolus at liis 
Innsbruck palate, is asked by the Emperor, his long cheri- 
shed wish to sec Alexander the great, his great grand 
predecessor, and his paramour in Iheii tiue colour. On 
one iKcasion when he was sitting in his closet all alone 
certain thoughts came to him, thoughts about his fore- 
fathers, how they had won glory and honour by means of 
their courage and bravery, how they sceuied so much of 
wealth and also conquered so many countries and how 
neither the Emperor nor his successors who will step into 
his shoes, can claim the same glory and powei which theii 
ancestois used to command. Amongst these anee>>tois. 
Alexander the great was one who had altaincd 
the highest position of eminence and power, which no 
other ruler in the world had attained. The Emperor has 
heard many reports about him, hut unforl unattjy, he has 
never seen his great picdecc'sor with bis own eyes. If 
therefore by the power of his magic I ausdis can bring 
back that great departed soul from his 'omb, where he is 
now lying, and als(^ his noble wife, in thcii bodily form 
and in their dress and manncis which they used to put on 
while they were alive he will nni only fulfil one of the 
greatest longings of his hcait but also the Emperor shall 
praise his wonderful skill in magic all his life. 

Line. 62. In faith that's as true horns 

for yon — Knight means to say that if Dr haustuscan 
cull back the spirit of Thais, the sweetheart of Alexandci 
Knight will play the role of Actaeon while Thais will 
play the role of Diana the goddess of hunting. The 
reference here is that while Diana was bathing naked 
Actaeon had seen her. and that is why Diana converted 
Actaeon in to a stag or deer who was lorn to pieces by his 
own hunting dogs. Knight means to say that when 
Thais will appear in Aesh and blood form he will feusi 
his eyes on her naked beauty and Thais like Diana 
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will convert him into a stag. Knight would not mind 
this conversion if he could have a glimpse of a beautiful 
woman like Thais. 

Line 46. But when Actaeon died for yon — 

Dr. Faiistus tells knight tliat he is a big fool because when 
he will be converted into a stag he will have nothing but 
horns on his head without, of cuuise, other limbs of the 
body. Dr. Faiistus indirectly calls knight a big fool be- 
cause it is only an animal and not a human being who 
can have horns on his head. Horns aic the marks of 
stupidity. 

Act IV Scene IV 

Lines 1-4 Now Mephktophilis- iny 

latest yeara- Dr. Fatistus tells Mcphislophilis that he 
would like to return home bceausche has been now tired 
of the long eventful journey through Europe and other 
countiies of the woild. Hu says furthei that though 
time has been passing slowly jet it has been progiessing 
steadily with the result that the time is now nearing 
when he will have to yield up his Si ul to Lucifer for eternal 
dumnalion in hell. Dr. Fau.»ins seems now to be feeling 
bitterly the consequences of having dabbled in 'he an of 
inugic aii(| ( f having signed a contract with the Devil. 

Lines 30-33 No 1 am a made man-- 

living on him — When the horse-dealer has purchased 
the horse of Dr. Faustiis at forty dollars, he talks to him- 
self thai he is not going to sell the hor.se to anybody at 
the same price whea'hcr it Wvirth an old song or not i. e. 
wheather it is worth nothing. The horse dealer dreams 
of caining his living quite decently by this hoise because 
It is the horse of a big magician like F austus. 

Lines 37-42. What art thon, Faostus 

quicc in coneeit— Dr. Faustus being tired of the life of a 
magician is reminded now of his approaching end when 
he Will have to surrender his soul to the Devil for eternal 
damnation: and therefore, in order to forget all the un- 
easy thoughts, that are now troubling his mind, by plung- 
ing into a deep sleep because there is no better healing 
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balm than sleeps for distubed mind. Dr. Faustus fur- 
ther says that just as nlicn Christ was being crucified he 
called a thief to his presence m order to forget the pains 
of his crucifixion so also Dr. Faustus in now inviting sleep 
to drown all the uneasy thoughts of his troubled mind. 
Last of all, Dr. Faustus is perfectly aware that his career 
of twenty four years of sensual enjoyments is now near in 
Its end when his soul will be snatched away by the Devil 
for eternal tortures in hell according to the terms of the 
contract which he has already signed and executed. 

ACT V. Scene I. 

Lines— 21-24. Yon shall behold that nccrlMi 

dame of Greece to rich Dardania— Di. Fautul 

says to the ihiee Scholais, who have requested him to br- 
ing back fiom the other woild the woild-fanious paragon 
of bcauty-Hclen. that ihcir wish will be fulfilled i e. Hel- 
en will appear before thcir eyes soon in the very same form 
when she eloped with Pans and came to Daidania or 
Troyland that led to the mo.st destructive Trojbn War 
which actually turned the bcautful city of Troy into ashes. 

Lines 27-30. No man el through the angi^ 

Greek Passe|(b compare When the spirit 

of Helen passes for moment over the stage the third 
Scholar rcmaiks that it is not at all strange oi unusual on 
(he part of the Greeks to cai r> on such a destructive war 
for ten years on account of (he elopement of Helen with 
Paris because Helen is such a precious paragon of beauty 
that anything should be staked for her recovery ; or in 
otherwords, the Greeks were prefectly right to wage ten 
years’ war for such a matchless beaut> as Helan who 
eloped with Paris. 

Lines 36-47 Ah. Dr. Faustus wash away 

thy guilt — An Old Man. who is as it were the voice of 
God in man (i. e. conscience), appears before Dr. Faustus 
and advises him to repent to pray to God for his forgive- 
ness of all the sins or crimes which Dr. Faustus has so far 
committed, during the period of twenty four years, under 
the influenee of the Devil who has tempted him to indulge 
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ifl ail sorts ot \ulgai eiyoyments of the body and in all 
kinds of mischievous and criminal practices by vir- 
tue of the power of magic. I'he Old Man asks Dr. Faustua 
to repent and to shed tears and to wash away with the 
tears of repentance the foul crimes and sins which 
Dr. Faustus has committed so far : the Old Man warns 
Dr. Faustus that he cannot have any salvation of his 
damned soul unless lie actuallj makes his heart bleed tears 
of repentance, unless he turns his eyes to Jesus Christ, 
and unless he asks for the forgiveness of God through 
Christ. The old Man further reminds Dr. Faustus that 
his heart has been made most corrupt with the foul crimes 
and sins he has committed, and this corruption cannot be 
wubed away except by deep repentance in the form of 
bloody tears from the core of his heart. 

Lines. 55-58. Iseian Angel desponr — 

Old Kfan, like the Good An^el makes a last-minute 
attempt to save Faustus, when he is supplied with sharp 
weapons by Mephistophilis, the agent ot Lucifer, to kill 
himself. Dauntless ambition is now guided by dark des- 
pair and when it becomes too much for him Faustus tries 
to commit suicide. At once the Old Man appears and 
prevents him from doing so. He is confident of Faustus’s 
safety it he will turn to God and repent. He sees a holy 
spirit flying gently over Faustus’s head, and is ready witli 
4 bowl of forgiveness to pour in his heart. 

Lines 65-86. Hen strives with grave 

snares of death — Di . Faustus says that even if he repents 
still there will be no forgiveness of God for him, because 
his heart has become so much corrupt with the foul sins 
that he has committed so fai. So, he doubts if he shall 
be able to escape from the penalties inspite of all his 
repentance. This attitude clearly shows that Dr. Faustus 
is ready to repent, but then, because of his corrupt 
hardened heart tears refuse to come out of his eyes or 
heart. This is the most psychological moment in the 
few hours left of his life. 

Lines 76 - 77 . Torment, sweet friend hell 

affords — When Mephistophilis threatens Dr, Faustus that 
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he shall be tortured more terribly in hell if he listens to 
the advice oi the Old Man and lepcnts. Dr. Faustus 
momentarily fuigets his repentant attitude and asks 
Mephistophilis to inflict all sorts of pains upon the Old 
Man for having persuaded Dr. Faustus to spent and to 
pray to God for his ciimes and sins which he has corn- 
imt^ so far under the influence of the Devil. 

vX/ Lines 85 * 88 . That heavenly Helen made 

to Lnciftf- Dr. Faustus. when he finds his end too near 
demands from Mephistophilis the piivilege of meeting 
Helen that paragon of beauty again and of keeping her 
as his concubine till his death so that all the sueet kisses 
and embraces of Helen maybe able to make him forget 
the psychological struggle which has been going on in his 
heart and which has been sometimes unipting him to 
repentance of his sins. Students should note here how 
Dr. Faustus like most other liuiran beings is tempted to 
believe that indulgence in sexual pleasure can make one 
foiget the most uneasy thoughts of the human mind. It is 
because of this belief that many persons, in ordcj^to forget 
their caies and anxieties of life— their poverty and their 
sornows and illness — indulge in drinking, gambling and 
even in the vulgar enjoyments of 'he body just as now 
Dr. Faustus is thinking that if he can constantly kiss and 
embrace Helen and enjoy her beauty and youth he will 
be able to forget the torments of his troubled mind — the 
honors of his sinful soul — the frightful visions of hell in 
which his soul will be for ever damned. But in our 
opinion, such bodily or sensual enjoyments cannot make 
the mind or the heart to forget uneasy thoughts or its 
painful feelings. 

Lines 96*103. Here a kiss (Agra 1958, 1959)— 

When the spirit of Helen appears in the form of 
flesh and blood befcire Dr. Faustus again, he addresses her 
and says that immortal pleasure lies in her kisses and em* 
braces which will make him forget all his cares and 
anxieties; and' therefore, in imagination he will play the 
role of Paris with whom Helen eloped, he will take part 
in the Trojan War, he will fight against Menelause, husband 
of Helen, and kill Achilles by wounding him in his heel 
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whi^ atone is the vulnerable point in the body of 
Achilies; and thus, he will become the soul owner of 
Helen’s body and soul as long as he is allowed to live on 
earth, and after his death if his soul is damned cternaHy 
in hell he will not mind in the least 

Llaca I04>I10. O, thou art fairer than the 

evening star be my paraniovr>-Dr. Faustus here 

IS going into raptures over the physical beauty of Helen. 
He says that Helm is far more beautiful than most of the 
brilliant stars in the sky. than even Jupiter or Zeus 
who appeared in all his darrling splendour of thunder and 
lightning and consumed to death. Semele against whom 
Hera, the wife of Jupiter nr Zeus cunspired out of her 
rivalry in love foi Jupiiei. and for mote beauty than 
even Apollo who lay in the passionate .urns of Arcthusa, 
a famous nymph of the fountain of \>‘Cihusa in the island 
ofOrtygiii neat Syracuse. 

ACT V. Scene II. 

Lines 1*3. Acenrsed Faustus tribnnal 

seal —The Old Man calls Dr. Faustus miserable creat* 
ure because Dr. Faustus, instead of listening to the Old 
Man’s advice, surrendered himself completely to his bodily 
desiies again for the enjoyment of the biautiful body of 
Helen, and thereby. Dr. Faustus has deprived himself of 
the judgment and foraiveness of God for the sins he has 
committed so far. Tlie Old Man. as has been already 
said is the voice of conscience — the voice of God in man. 

Lines 5-9 Satan begins to sift me ymr 

atnte to scorn — ^when the devils came to torture the Old 
Man for having tried to make Dr. Faustus turn to God 
and repent of his sins, the Old Man says within himself and 
also imrtly addressing the devils that God is merely test- 
ing bis power of endurance, his unshaken faith in God by 
putting him to all sorts of physical tortures in the hands of 
the devils. But then, the Old Mau feels sure that no 
amount of i^ysical torture can asake him forget hia ikith 
in God and while the devils are torturing him mcnakssly 
hC'Waa feeling all the while that all the tortures have 
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failed to shake his faith in Ood, and therefore, the de\ ii> 
have been already defeated by the Old Man’s unshaken 
faith in God and by already his uncommon power of 
endurance. 

ACT V. Scene HI 

Line 16 llie serpent that tempted Eve 

Faubtm — Dr Faustus says to the Scholars that he is far 
worse than the serpent that tempted Eve with the >a«t« 
of the forbidden fruit, and (hereby caused her fall from 
the Garden of Eden. He means to say that he is so much 
corrupt in mind and so much morally degraded in 
chai;acter that God cannot forgive such a sinful creature. 

Line- -69 74. Stand still, you ever-nmving 

spheres save his soul -Just when the chick 

strikes eleven Dr. Faustus becomes aware that he has to 
live on earth for one hour more after which his soul will 
be snatched away by the devils to hell. That is why, he is 
asking all the heavenly bndcis and pailicularly the earth 
to stop their movement so that time m^ not proceed 
further and the clock may nut strike twelve— the hour of 
his death. He appeals to the snn to appear so that there 
may not be any midnight (i.e. twelve o’clock) and that 
he may be saved from perpetual damnation in hell He 
wants all the heavenly bodies to stop their movement or 
rotation or revolution so that time also may not pro- 
gress and the midnight may never arrive. He wants to 
delay the hour of his death just for a year or for a month 
or even for a week or a day so that during that short 
interval he may have the opportunity of repenting and 
praying to God for His forgiveness. We notice here now 
Faustus wants to cling to life and to postpone the hour of 
his death or the beginning of his damnation in hell. 
Evei>body in this world wants to live as long as possible 
inspite of the greatest pains, worst sorrows and most terribi e 
sufferings. Nobody wants to die probably because human 
life is sweet, so full of pleasures and joys or because the- 
life after death is so much unknown and so much uncertain 
and so full of horrors. Of course, in the case of Dr. Faustus 
he is afraid of the perpetual damnation in hell. Marlowe, 
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who is uo other than Dr. Faustus himself must have 
grown very weak and timid in his mind and heart during 
the last few years of his life because thioughout his life 
he had disbelieved in God, disbelieved in religion, and 
also probably disbelieved in morality. 

Line 75 . O lente- eqni— “0 slowly, slowly 

Lines. 78 — 80. 0, I’ll my Christ !— (Agia 1056) 

I auslus's last soliloquy i.s a shriek of agony buisting 
out irom a lonely soul face to face with eternal damnaiion. 
At (he zero hour he makes a last desperate attempt tu 
save his soul fi urn the clutches of the devil by makint' 
cainest entreaties to the ‘stili-moving sphaes of heaven' to 
standstill, so that time may cease and midnight will never 
come. He cannot even think about his fast approaching 
doom. In despair he calls the name of Christ, whose 
blood, he secs, streaming in the firmament. He will leap 
up to God but he feels that his movement is retarted by 
some other force He remembers all about the Christ and 
the redeeming quality of the Saviour’s blood. He is sure 
that one drop of the Redeemer's blood is more than 
enough to wash off his sin.< ; even half a drop will do it. 
In spite of all his longings Faustus never repents sincerely. 
This shows that there has always been a conflict in his 
heart between a Christian conscience aud a pagan passion 
ol external conquest. His supplication to Christ is not at 
all an eainest one : it is tather prompted by his endless 
despair and increasing fear about his ensuing doom than 
by any bask or fundaroentai faith in him 

Lines 83-86. And sec where God wrath 

of God— Dr Faustus is now struggling between the 
frowns of Lucifer (Devil) and the wrath of God. On the 
one hand he fears that the Devil will torture him all the 
more in hell if he goes to repent and pray for God's for- 
giveness, while on the other, he is afraid of the anger of 
God because he is unable to repent and pray to Him. 
That is why, he wants all the mountains and the hills 
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to come down upon him and hide him from the cyc\ of 
God as well as from the frown of the Devil. 

Lines 90-96. You stars that reigned 

ascend to heaven— Dr. Faustus fianiicatly appeals 
to the stars that shone over his head at the time of his 
birth to pull him up into the sky so that he may be 
concealed by the clouds for sometime at least but after- 
wards when the cloud.«> will rain water, thunder and 
lightning his body ma} be melted along with the rain or 
consumed by the thunder and the lightning so that his 
soul may be vomoleicly purged of its corruption and 
made perfcctlx fit for admission into heaven. 

Lines IO 5 -IO 6 . Why wert thou not n creature... 

that thou hast — Dr. Faustus wishes that he had 

no soul but only a body so that the devil could niil have 
snatched it away for perpetual damnation in hell. He 
wishes also that the human soul had not been immoital 
because if the soul weie short-lived like the body it 
could not have suffered eternally in hell after death. 
What foolish ideas people or even philosophers had 01 
have even now a-dnys because they believe not only in 
the reality of the 'Old but also in Ms lunnortality .md 
possibly also in its transmigiation from one botly to 
another body after each rebirth ! 

Unes 107-112 Ah. Pythagoras' metam- 

psychoais he plagued in hell Dr l.iiisiiis 

welcomes the theory of the tiansmmiulion ol the human 
soul as propt)undcd by Pythagoras, one of the great phil- 
osophers of Greece, because in that caiiNC l)i. Faustus' 
soul will immcdiiiiciy enter the body (•! s<ime ,inima! 
immediately after his death and consequently it cannot 
be seized 01 siiuched away to heU by the Devil. Dr. 
Faustus seems to believe that the souls of the animals arc 
not immortal because immediately ffter • their death 
their Mmls are dissolved or melted in ilie elements of 
Nature just like their bodies. But then, the human soul 
being immortal will have to suffer etonal tortures in 
hell— that is w'hat Dr. Faustus now really fears. Students 
should note that all these conceptions of the human soul 
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or of the animal soul are extremely fooii&ii. In our opi- 
nion. the soul is a fiction or it may be expression of 
living body, and hence, it ceases to exist when the body 
perishes or dies. 

Lines 124-132 Cut is the branch power 

permits — ^The Chorus announces at the end of the play 
how the life of Dr. Faustus was cut short, and how 
consequently the genius of a talented man was misguided 
and ruined by an undue evil curiosity «hich tempted 
Faustus to dabble in necromancy or magic and to sign 
an unholy contract with the Devil for indulging in ail 
sorts of bodily pleasures and in fulfilling all sorts of des- 
ires and ambitions of possessing power, fame, wealth etc. 
The ‘Chorus’ further says that the wise people should 
learn a lesson from the life and career of Dr. Faustus 
so that they also like Faustus may not be tempted by 
evil curiosity to follow a career of vulgar and corrupt 
pursuits which help merely to degrade the soul of man 
and cut short his life. Students should note that Marlowe 
through the 'Chorus’ points out how the Elizabethan 
peo pie were full of the adventurous spirits, how they 
madly ran after wealth, fame, power and bodily enjoy- 
ment without caring for the uplift of their soul, without 
even thinking that all kinds of material pursuits lead 
to the dcgiadation of the soul and thereby ruin all 
prospects of its elevation or advancement. Marlowe 
also wants to say to the audience or the reader that there 
should be some limit to t'uman curiosity and ambition, 
that man must not Inspire to unravel all the mysteries of 
the universe or perform all possible or impossible tasks or 
achieve all sorts of material progress such as unlimited 
wealth, unlimited power over mar and nature, unlimited 
desires foi bodily enjoyments, unlimited fame or unlimited 
joys of life in any sphere. Students should note that 
the twentieth centry is in certain respects similar to the 
sixteenth century. In the twentieth century people are 
trying to grow exceptionally rich, to gain wofid supremacy, 
to conquer all the elements of Nature e.g. the Americans 
have already become a race of muitimillionaiies and yet 
they are trying to secure political supennacv all over the 
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world. The Russians tpd the Ameiicans both are trying 
to probe into intenteltar space and colonize and exploit 
oljier heavenly bodies than the earth in which they have 
already exhausted their exploitation. This craae for 
power and this lust for wedti), and also this curiosii^ for 
the mysteries of the universe are not good signs because 
they are sure to bring about some disaster any day in the 
form of anatomic war which wilt wipeout the human 
race completely from the face of the earth. Even the 
animals, birds, the trees and the plants may also be 
destroy^ in the event of a nuclear war. 



